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in Plaster of Paris or Metal. 

^*^ Figures mended, Gill or Bronzed, in the neaUH manner. 






(PRELIMH^AIIY DISSERl'ATION) 

ON THE PROGRESS AND 
APPLICATION OF PHMENOLOGT. 



Bt Mr Geobgk Combb. 



(B€ad to ihe Soddyf 14<& Nofvember ISSOL) 



X#E Gall, a PhysidBii of Viefina, now readent 
lb tVuis, is the fcmnder of this system. He is de« 
soended of a respectable fiunily residing at Tiefen^^ 
hroBi two leagues distant 6&ai Pforzheim in Stm^ 
bia. He was botn on 9th March 1757» and is the 
aixih diild of the marriage *. His £rther was a 
SMtdniit, and Mayor of the village. His parents, 
IitofeHing the Roman CathoUc reBgion, had in- 
tended him fot the Church ; but his natural dispo- 
atioDs were opposed to it Hiil studies were pur- 
gued first at Baden, afterwards at Brudcsal, and 
then were ooQtinued at Strasbourg. Having se- 
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^ Tht &cta of a pgini^ natme stated in this IMtseitBtiini, 
At dflrivsd firom letlan ci Dr SpvBaHBm to the Society^ ir 
to tht author of this srtidob 
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lected the healing art for his profession, he Vent, in 
1781« to Vienna, the medical school of which had 
obtained great reputation, particularly since the 
times of Van Swieten and Stoll. Dr Gall 
gives an account, of which the following is an ab- 
stract, of the manner in which he was led to the 
study of the natural talents and dispositions of men, 
his views of which terminated in the formation of 
the Phrendc^cal. System. 

From an early age he was given to observation^ 
and was struck with the (kct, that each of his 
brothers and sisters, companions in play, and school- 
fellows, possessed some peculiarity of talent or dis- 
position, which distinguished him from others. 
Some of his schoolmates were distinguished by the 
beauty of their p^maans^p, some by l^ii^ success 
in arithmetic^ and others by their talent for acqui- 
ring a knowledge of natural history, or of languages; 
The compositions of one were remarkable . for ele- 
gance, while the style of Another was stiff and dry; 
and a third connected his reasonings in the closest 
manner, and clothed his aiipiment in the most Ibr- 
pible language. Their dispositions were equally 
different, and thi& diversity appeared also to deter- 
mine the direction of their partialitiea and aver- 
sions. Not a few of them manifested a catpaeity 
for employments whicfa they were not taught; th^ 
. cut figures in wood, or delineated them aa paper ; 
some devoted their leisure to paintiBg, or the cul- 
ture of a gaidsn, while their comrades abandoned 
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tiiemfidv68 to noiBy games, or timvened the ifeods to 
gftther flowers, seek for biids-neste, or catch batter- 
flies. In this manner, each individual ptesented a 
character peculiar to himself, and Gall never 
observed, that the individual, who in one year had 
displayed selfish or knavish disposition^, became in 
the next a good and fidthful fiiend. 

The scholars with whom young Gall had the 
greatest difficulty in competing, were those who 
learned by heart with gieat facility ; and such indivi- 
duals firequently gained from him by their repeti- 
tions tibe places which he had obtained by the merit 
of his original compositions. 

Some years afterwards, having dianged his place 
of residence, he still met individuals endowed with 
an equally great talent of learning to rqiealL He 
thm observed, that hia schodfeUows, so gifted, fmh 
sessed prominent eyes; and he recdlected, tha^ his 
rivals in the first school had been distinguiahed by 
the same peculiaiity. When he entered to the Um« 
versity he directed his attention, fimn the first, to the 
students whose eyes were of this description, and he 
soon fi>und, that they all excelled in getting n^dly 
by heart, and giving correct redtaticms, although 
many of them were by no means distinguished in 
point of general talent. This observation was r&* 
eogniaed also by the other students in the classes,, 
and altiboi^h the connection betwixt the talent and 
the ejctemal sign was not at tiiis time estdblished 
vofca fueh epnplete evidenipe a? is requisite Jdk m 

AS 
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I^ilosophical conclusion, yet Dr Gall could not 
believe that the coincidence of the two circum8tanee&( 
thus observed was entirely a^dentaL He suspect 
ted, thei^fore, from this period, that they stood in an 
important relation to each other. After much re- 
flection, he conceived, that if Memory for Words was 
indicated by an external sign, the same might be 
the case with the other intellectual powers ; and 
from tiiat moment, all individuals distinguished by 
any remarkable faculty became the objects of his 
attention. By degrees, he conceived himself to 
have found external characteristics, which indicated 
a decided disposition for Painting, Music, and the 
Mei3hanical Arts. He became acquainted also with 
some individuals remarkable for the determination 
of their character, and he observed, a particular 
part of their heads to be very largely developed* 
This fact first su^ested to him the idea of looking 
to the head for dgns of the Moral Sentiments. But 
in making these observations, he never conceived 
for a moment, that the skuU was the cause of the 
different talents, as has been erroneously represent 
ted; — ^he referred the influence, whatever it was, 
to the Brain. 

In following out by observations, the principle 
which accident had thus suggested, he for some 
time encountered difficulties jof the greatest magni- 
tude. Hitherto he had been altogether ignorant 
of the opinions of Physiologists touching the 
1irain» and of Metaphyddans respecting the mental 
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Acuities, and had simply observed nature. Wh^ 
however, he began to enlai^ his knowle^ of 
books, he found the most extraordinary conflict c£ 
opinions every where prevailing, and this, for the 
moment, made him hesitate about the correct- 
ness of his own observations. He found that the 
moral sentiments had, by an almost general con- 
sent, been consigned to the thoracic and abdominal 
viscera; and that while Pythagoras, Plato, 
Galen, Haller, and some other Physiologists, 
j^aoed the sentient soul or intellectual faculties 
in the brain, Aristotle placed it in the heart. 
Van Helmont in the stomach, Des Cartes 
and his followers in the pineal gland, and i)R£;-r 
I.INCOURT and others in the cerebellum. 

He observed also, that a great number of Philo^ 
sqpheni and Physiologists asserted, that all men arc 
bom with equal mental faculties ; and that the dif- 
ferences observable among them are owing either 
to education, or to the accidental circumstances in 
which they ai:e placed. If all differences are acci- 
dental, he inferred that there could be no natural 
ogns of predominating faculties, and consequently, 
that the project of learning by observation, to 
£stinguish th^ fimctions of the difierent portions 
of the brain, must be hopeless. This difficulty he 
combated, by the reflection, that his brothers, sisters, 
and schoolfellows had ^11 received very nearly the 
same education, but that he had still observed each of 
ihem unfolding a distinct character^ over which cir^ 
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eumstances appeared to exert oAly a 'limited con- 
troul. He observed also, that not un&equenily 
they, whose education had been conducted with the 
greatest care» and on whom the labours of teachers 
had been most freely lavished, remained far behind 
Iheir companions in attainments. ^' Often," says Dr 
Gaix, *' we were accused of want of will, or defi- 
<< dency in seal ; but niany of us could n9t, even 
*^ with the most ardent desire, followed ou£ by the 
most obstinate efforts, attain in some pursuits 
even to mediocrity ; while in some other jKHuts, 
some of us surpassed our schoolfellows without an 
effort, and almost, it might be said, without per- 
ceiving it ourselves. But, in point of fiu^t, our 
masters did not appear to attach much faith to 
the system which taught the equality of mental 
^ £iculties ; for they thought themselves entitled to 
exact more from one scholar, and less from 
f another. They spoke firequently of natural gif^, 
** or of the gifts of God, and consoled thdr pupils 
** in the words of the gospel, by assuring them that 
" each would be required to render an account, 
'^ only in proportion to the giflts which he had re- 
« ceived * " 

Being convinced by these facts, that there is a 
natural and constitutional diversity of talents and 
dispositions, he encountered in books still another 
obstacle to his success in determining the external 
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• Preface by Dr Gall to the " Anatomie &c. du Cerveau," 
from which other facts in this Dissertation are taken. 
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mgDB c£^ the mental powers. He fimnd, that, in- 
stead' of faculties fat laagmages, drawing, distin* 
gttiahiBg pbfoeS) music, aad mechikm^ arts, ocyp- 
nspDndiag to the difkent. talent^ which he had 
dbsi^ed in his sehool&Uows, the meta^hysieiaas 
spoke poly of f;eiieral powers, such as perception* 
eonoeption^ memory, imagination, and judgment ; 
and when he endeavoured to discover external signs 
in the head,corTeflponding to these general £icul4 
ties, or to determine the correctness of the physio* 
logical doctrines regarding the seat of the mind, as 
taught by the authors already mentioned, he found 
perplexities without end, and diflBeultieflf insur* 
mountable. 

Dr Gall, therefore, abandoning every theory 
and preconceived opinion, gave himself up entirely 
to the observation of nature. Being Physician to 
a Lunatic Asylum in Vienna, he had opportunities, 
of whidi he availed himself of making observaticms 
on the insane. He visited prisons, and resorted to 
schools ; he was introduced to the courts of Princes, 
to collies, and the seats of Justice ; and where- 
ever he heasd of an individual distinguished in any 
particukr way, either by remarkable endowment dr 
deficiency, he observed and studied the development 
of his head. In this manner, by an almost im« 
pereeptible induction, he conceived himself war- 
ranted in believing, that particular mental powers 
are indicated by particular configurations of the 
head. 
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HithertjD, he had resorted only to Physiogiiomieal 
indications, as it means of discovering the functions of 

thefarain. On reflecti<m» however, he was ocynv]nce4 
that l^ysiology is imperfect when s^arated fiom 
Anatomy. Having observed a woman, of fifty-fow 
yeflrs of age, who had been afflicted with hydroee^ 
phalus frpm her youth* and who, with a body a lit* 
tie shrunk, possessed a mind as active and intelli^ 
gent as that of other individuals of her dasii, Dr 
Gall declared his conviction, that the structure of 
the brain must be different from what was general* 
}y conceived, — a remark which Tulpius also had 
made, qu pbserving a hydrocephalic patient, who 
manifested the mental faculties. He, therefore, 
felt the necessity of making anatomical researdiea 
into the structure of the brain. 

In every instance, when an individual whose 
head he had pbserved while aUve happened to die, 
he used every means to \f0 permitted to examine 
fhe brain, and ^quently did sp; and he found 
as a general fact, that on removal of the skull, the 
brain, covered by the dura mater, presented a formr 
correq^nding to that which the akull had exhibited 
in life. 

The successive steps by which Dr Gall ^o- 
ceeded in his discoveries* are particularly des^ving 
of attention. He did not, as many have imagined, 
first dissect the brain, and pretend by that means 
%) liaye discovered the seats of the mental powers ; 
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neitiier did te^ as otlitfs luive oonodved, ftrst iftap 
out the skull into various oompartmsatB, and as^ 
siga a fimilty to eadi, acoorffing as bis imagination 
led him to conceive the place appropriate to the 
power. On the contnny, he first observed a conco* 
mitanee betwixt partdcnlar talents and dispositioni^ 
and particular forms of the head ; he next ascer- 
tained^ l^ removal of the skull» that the figure and 
aiie of the brain are indicated by these external 
fiinns ; and it was only after these fiu^ts were deter- 
mined, that the bndn was minutdy dissected, and 
light thrown upon its structure. 

Dr Gall was first known as an authcnr by the 
publication of twx> chapters of an extensive work, 
entitled, '' Philosophisch-medicinisdie Untersuch- 
^ ungen fiber Natur und Kunst im gesunden und 
^ knmken Zustande des Menschto, Wien, 1791." 
The continuation of this work has never appeared ; 
bat in the first of the two diapters printed, he has 
evinced Ae spirit with which his researches into 
the moral and intdOectual nature of man were 
sidmequently conducted. The first written notice 
of his inquiries concerning the head appeared in 
a fiuniliar letter to Baron Rktzen, which was 
inserted in the German periodical journal ** Deut- 
^^schen Mescur," in December 1798. In tins let- 
ter he announces the puUication of a work upon 
his views codoeming the brain ; but draunstancea 
induced him to alter his intention* 
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In 1796 Dr Gall oommeiieed gifii^ oifmos of 
private leetnies at VieniuL Beveial of his hearan^ 
18 wdl u otkeis who had never heard him leetare^ 
pobludied notioes of his doctrines ; and have repce- 
seated them with greater or less exactness. Amtmg 
tiie hotter class the fidlo wing deserve to be aatiesd: 

• 

Froriep. — Who has printed an £iq>oBition of 
the Doctrine of Dr 6all.f-^^ Edition^ 1802. ' 

Martens. — ** Qaelqiie chose sur la Fhy^iogno* 
mie." — Ldpzic, 1802. 

Walther. — ** Exposition critique de la Doc- 
trine de Gall, avec qndqnes particidarit^s oon- 
cemant son anteur."— ^-Zi^rtcA, 1802. 

Having continued his lectures for five years, on 
9th January 1802 the Austrian Government issued 
an order that they should cease ; his doctrines heing 
considered dangerous to religion. A General Rq;u- 
lation was made upon the occasioD, prohibiting all pri-> 
vatelectures, unleaai a special permission was obtained 
from the PubMc Authorities. Dr Gall understood 
the object of this ** General Regulation/' and never 
solidted permission, but rathar stopt his courses. 
The doctrines, however, continued to be studied 
with greater seal than before ; — the prohibition 
strongly stimulated curiosity, and all publications 
on the sulgect continued to be permitted, provided 
they abstained from reflecting on the Government 
for issuing the ** general order." 
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In 180D Dr Spuii:zheim ocmnnemed his kbmm 
flkng with Dr Gall, and in that year asskted, for 
:tlie &8t time, at one of his courses of lectures. 
Phrenology owes so many valuable additions and di»- 
eovmes to the tdents and exertions of this gentle- 
man, and ill Britain we are so exduoively indebted 
to his works and his personal exertions, for H know- 
ledge of the science, that the introduction of a ftw 
particulars concerning him cannot fail to be interest- 
ing and appropiiate. 

Dr Spurzheim was bom on 81st Deoember 
1776, at Ijoi^aidi, a "viUage near Treves, on ^e 
Moselle. His parents cultivated a farm of ther rich 
Abbey of St MaaAmn de TrSves ; and he received 
his college«lucation at the University of that city. 
He was destined by his parents to become a Clergy- 
man^ but in 1799» when tiie French invaded that 
part of Germany, he went to Vienna to study Me- 
dicine, where he became acquainted with Dr Gall. 
He entered with great zeal into the consideration of 
the new doctrine ; and, to use his own words, '* he was 
^ simply a hearer of Dr Gall till 1804, at which 
^' period he was associated with him in his labours^ 
^ and his character of hearer ceased ^'^ 

Having completed his niedkal studies, he and 
Dr Gall qmtted Vienna in 1805, to travel toge* 
ther, and to pursue in oommon their researches into 

* EaaaiPbiSoeophiqae sur k Nature morale et inteQectaelle 
de rHonune, par G. Spurzheim^ M. D. Appendix p. 21S. 
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Che anatomy and physiology of the whole nervous 
system. In the period which elapsed hetwixt the 
interdiction of I>r Gall's lectures in 1802, and 
the time i^hen he and Dr Sfubzheim left Vienna, 
the doctrine had made a n^d prc^ess, not only in 
general diffusion, but in solid and important addi- 
tions ; a fact of which any one may be satisfied, by 
comparing the publications by Dr Gall's audi- 
tors already mentioned, with those by his hearers in 
the different towns in Germany, visited in the 
ooune of his and Dr Spubzheim's travels. The 
feliowing works, in particular, aflford evidence of the 
state of the science in 1805 : 

BiscHOFF.-^Exposition de la Doctrine de Gall 
aur le Cerveau et le Crane, suivie de remarques 
de Mr Hufeland sur eette doctrine. — Ber- 
lin, ade Edit. ISOS. 

Blcebe. — Le Doctrine du Gall sur les fonctions 
de Cerveau.— Dre^fe, 2de Edit, 1805. 

From 1804 to 1813, Dr Gall and Dr Spub- 
ZHEIM were constantly together, and their re- 
searches were conducted in common. They left 
Vienna on 6th March 1805, to go direct to Berlin, 
and thereafter visited a variety of places, remaining 
at each the time noted below *• 



f 1805 Berlin, from 18th March to the end of April 
Potsdam, during the first half of May. 
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From November 1807» to the present time^ Dr 
Gall has never left Paris. In Jnne 181S» Df 



1S05. Ldpiic, firom 
Dresdeiiy 

Jena, 

Weimar, 

GoetXmgen, 

Bmieradiweigj 

CopenhaKCDf 

Kiel^ 

Hamburgh, 
180o« Bremen, 

Munster, 

Amsterdam, 

Jjtydien, 

DuaseUkfrf, 

Frankfort, 

Wiirtsbourg, 

Marbouig, 

Stattgud, 

Carlsrulie, 

Laatall, 
1807' Freybourg en 
Brisga 

Doneadiingtitf, 

Heidelberg, 

AAanliemEi, 

Munich, 

Augaboorg, 

Ulm, 

Zurich, 

Beni, 



528d May till 
14Ch June 
8tli Julj 
let Auguat 
7th Auguat 
21st August 
5tfa September 
84th September 
]3th November 
4th December 
Sd February 
21st February 
25th March 
25th April 
9th May 
27th May 
23d July 
14th Auguat 
8th October 
28th November 
26th December 



I6th January 
28th January 
19th February 
27thMardi 
81st May 
28th June 
15th July 
8th August 
7th Septiember 



18th June* 
8d July. 
28th July. 
7th August 
18th August 
5l8t August 
18th Sept 
(MiNov. 
1st Dec 
1st Feb. 1806. 
18th February. 
19th March. 
25th April 
4th Mk^. 
21st May. 
6th June. 
12th Ai^;uat 
25th August 
19th October. 
26th Dec 
1st Jan. 1807« 



l^X 2d January l6tfa Jamuoy. 



28d January. 
18th February. 
6thMardi. 
81 at May. 
25th June. 
11th July.' 
2d August 
5th September* 
24th Sept 
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Spubsheim pud a vi^it to Vieana ; firom which 
he proceeded to Biitain, and arrived tfa^re in March 
1814. During his stay he published, in English, 
'< The Physiognomical System of Drs Gall and 
" Spitrzhbim," in 8vo.; an ** Outline of the 
'* System," in 12mo.; and a work shewing the 
application of Phrenology to the subject of In- 
sanity. He also delivered lectures in London, 
Bath, Bristol, Dublin, Cork, Liverpool, and Edin- 
burgh. He returned to London in 1817; de- 
livered again a course of lectures ; became a Li- 
centiate of the Royal Collie of Physicians in that 
city ; and, in the month of July, of the san^e year, 
returned to. Ifaris, in which capital he has smoe 
remained ; and there, says he, '* je me propose de 
** passer le reste de ma vie, occupe de la connais- 
'' sance de I'homme dans Tetat de sante et de ma- 
« ladie *." 

Dr Sfuezheim has contributed largely to the 
advancement of Phrenology, by enriching it with 
important discoveries, by introducing into it philo^ 
scqphidd arrangement, and by pointing out its appli. 
cation to many interesting purposes connected with 
the human mind f. 



1S07. MvUhaiue, 84th September 2d October. 

Paris, November 

* Letter from Dr Spuashbiii to the Rev. David VSTelsh, 
Secretary to the Socie^, dated Paris, 2d February 1S21. 

t Smoe hia return to Paris» Dr Spurzbbim has published in 
thi8ooipitr)r,aiidin £iigliah,awarkonthe" Elementaiy Prin- 
" ciples of Education/' founded on Phrenology. 
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'< In tihe ^hole <»f otif tntvela/' flays k^ "^ wa fasve 
'* been wdQ reeeivdl^ and the fleoond (wme wv al^ 
ways' nKwe fiilly attended than the fiist, m that 
there was no doubt that the ml^eet exeited great 
intere^^ Bat it i» to be ragi^tted that we atopt too 
^* short a time to form praetical pupils. The priud- 
** pies were-ex{dai]ied, the development shewn, and 
^ we were off. You will conceive that this was not 
<! the way to es^lish the doetrme. We had more 
advantage than our pupils, because we had great 
opportunities of obseiving the heads of many men 
*' of talents : we got more convktion than our 
auditors^ We w»e prepared by previous study 
** to makte obeovations, but our stay was too short 
^' to teach the auditors to repeat them« Dr Gali* 
ev^ gave the advice not to repeat the experi- 
ments^ sinee it is d^kult to do so^ which I have 
^ motioned in my large English work, 2d edition 
** p. 270. But I assure you, that not one Phrench 
** iQgistyfrom knowledge, has fidlen bade, spring 
*^ liiat the doctrine is &lse« I have seen fiequ^ently 
^ the contrary, t. e. the bdief in it strengthened by 
** self observations." 

During Dr Sfu&zheim's absence firmn Faris^ 
Dr Gall did not leeture : after his return Dr 
Gall ddivered one private course in his own house, 
and two public courses gratis one, *' k I'Ecole de Me- 
dedne," and the other in a hall *' de Tlnstitution pour 
les Aveugles.'* Dr Spurzheim himself has de- 
livered two courses each year since he settled in Paris, 
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'' sur r Anatomie, la Physblogie, et la Pathologic^ 
*^ du Cerveau, et des Sens exterieurs ;" each course 
lasting thtee months ; and he inttods to continue his 
lectures in succeeding years. ** Phrenology,** says 
fae^ ** had been in a great measure fbrgottta during 
'^ several years, but it gains strength of new. The 
ridicule which pursued it in France ii overcome^ 
and it now bears the reputation df a science. 
My auditors have encreased in numbers each suc- 
ceeding course ; and as a greater part of them are 
strangers from different r^ons, they will not 
fail to spread the doctrines in their native coun- 
tries. The aseal and assiduity with which they 
have followed my instructions, authorise me to 
*' entertain this expectation.*' 

The following account of the state of Phrendlogy 
in Paris in June 1 821, was communicated by a 
Member of the Society, in a private letter, to the 
Editor of the New Edinburgh Review, and appear- 
ed in that Journal in October of that year : ** I 
^ have heard,** says the writer, *' a belief in Phre« 
«< nology avoived by some of the most eminent Pro- 
** fessors, both of the Colleges and of the Garden 
^ of Plants. Blaintille mentioned in a lecture 
which I heard, that the principles were too well es- 
tablished to admit of doubt, and that he himself 
^ had made many observations, and tiiever foimd an 
^< exertion. He sdd that he regarded the greater 
<^ number of the organs as established, and that he 
^ believed farther observati<ms alone weie wanting 
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** to enable him to admit others. He started some 
** objections regarding the lower animals, the une- 
" qual thickness of whose skulls, he said, rendered 
^ it difficult to determine whether the external ele- 
vations perceptible in their heads were caused by 
brain or bone. In man, he said, no such objec- 
tion exists, except in old age, or cases of disease. 
** Geoffroy St Hulaire also, in his lectures at 
** the Museum of Natural History, avows his be- 
** fief in the doctrines, and points out in the lower 
*^ animals many correspondences. Monsieur Roy- 
^ ER, too, of the Garden of Plants, is well known 
^ as a most decided convert ; and, indeed, he ap- 
^ plied to me to procure for him the form of an ap- 
^ plication to be admitted a corresponding Mem- 
** ber of the Phrenolc^cal Society of Edinburgh, 
*^ which I obtained and gave him. It is worth 
^ mentioning, also, that, about two years ago, Dr 
•* Gall, at the request of the Minister of the In- 
*^ tenor, commenced lecturing for the benefit of the 
** Medical Students in Paris.. The lectures were, 
*• like others, delivered gratis ; but he was provided 
** with the use of the operation and lecture room 
•* in the Hospice de Perfectionnement, for his first 
^ course, and afterwards, on account of that being 
^ too small, with the large examination room of 
^ the Institution des Jeunes Aveugles, which is 
'* well fitted for the purpose. His audience amount- 
** ed to betwixt 200 and 300 ; and so eagerly is he 
** attended, that it is well known that many more 
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*^ tickets were applied for at each course than could 
*^ be given, and that the apartment was r^ularly 
^ crowded half an hour before the lecture began. 
** Dr Spurzheim also continues to lecture in 
Paris, and although, from his demanding a fee, 
his auditory is not numerous compared with Dr 
Gall's, yjet he is regularly attended, and his 
course is esteemed the more philosophic of the 
two. I beg to add, that the physiognomical ex- 
pression of some of the English students who 
^ were present at Blainyille's lecture, and who 
** probably knew nothing of Phrenology but 
^ through the English Reviews, was truly ludi- 
** crous. They appeared to relax their features for 
** a laugh when the name of Dr Gall first escaped 
" the lips of the Professor ; but when they heard 
'* him spoken of with respect, and his doctrines de- 
'' clared to be true, the expression changed into 
" wonder in some, and in others to absolute con* 
" tempt. I thought of the self-esteem for which 
** their nation is so remarkable, and could not rc- 
" frain from smiling in my own tuni, at this amusing 
'^ manifestation of the organ." 

The statements of this letter are confirmed by 
a notice which appeared in the New Monthly Ma- 
gazine for January 1823 ^. 

* " Histoire des Fonctions du Cerveau. Par le Docteur Gall. 
2 vols. 8vo. Park 1822. 

*' This is another exposition of Dr Gall's system of Immci^ 
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The notion has been industriously propagated^ 
that the system of Phrenology is merely an emana- 
tion from the fancies of the founders ; but it is im- 
possible to attend to the successive steps by which 
the science has been reared, and not be convinced of 
the erroneous nature of this assertion. In the be- 
ginning of his inquiries Dr Gall did not, and 
could not, foresee the result to which they would 
lead, or ' the relation which each successive fact, as 

Me (iimate) DispoiUkms, This Gentknun, who possesses no 
little talent, both as a physician and a writer^ has been prac- 
tising> for the last twelve or fifteen years in Paris^ where he has 
established a reputation, and realised a handsome fortune. On 
the first development of his system^ it was received either with 
tttidiHiking pleasantly, or dismissed as idle, ^itfcout due consi- 
demtion ; but a more intimate knowledge of the man has led, if 
not to the adoption* of his ideas, at least to; a -more serious and re- 
spectful examination of them. There are many men here 
(Paris) amongst the most eminent for their medical and phy- 
siological knowledge, who^ though Idilfering widely upon other 
scientific topics, yet agree in e^ykig, that there is much, not 
€Mi]y of probability, but ai trdth^'in the system of Dr Galk. 
It is certain, that one of the most powerful motives of human 
action, inMinei, has been but very imperfectly examined by the 
most celebrated modem philosophers, and, amongst others, the 
kWtk Helvktius. It appears to be the general opinion of the 
imseitt savafu of Paris, that Dr Gall's system calls for a 
niidb nNire serious and profound examination than it has 
hitherto undergone. To this task it will be necessary to bring 
a considerable share of anatomical science, as the Doctor, it is 
said, has made some very important discoveries in the structure 
rf the brain. This new edition, which is improved and en- 
larged, will consist of 8 volumes 8vo.'* 
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it was discovered, would bear to the whole truths 
which time and experience might bring into view. 
He perceived, for instance, that the intensity of the 
desire for property bore a relation to the size of one 
part of the brain ; and he annoimced this fact» and 
called the part the Organ of Theft, because he found 
it largest in thieves. When he had discovered that 
the propensity to destroy corresponded to the size 
of another part of the brain, he stated this fact also 
as an isolated truth, and named the part the Organ 
of Murder ^, because he had found it largest in 
criminals condemned for that crime. In a similar 
way, when he had discovered the connection be- 
tween the sentiment of benevolence and another 
portion of the cerebral mass, he called the part the 
Organ of Benevolence ; and so on in regard to the 
other faculties and organs. 

When we reflect on this mode of enquiring into 
the functions of the brain, we find it to be in the 
strictest degree philosophical, and to be free from 
eertain insuperable objections which have opposed 
the success of all investigations conducted by the 
methods previously in use. From an early period 
Anatomists have dissected the brain, with the view 
of discovering its functions, but by this method they 
could not attain the object in view ; because the 

* The reader will find some observations on this subject in 
an Essay on Combativeness^ Destructiveness^ and Secretive- 
Bess, in a subsequent part of this Volume. 
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structure of the different parts of the body does not, 
of itself, indicate their functions. By examining the 
liver, independent of experience, no person conld pre- 
dicate that its function is to secrete bile ; nor by dis- 
secting the lungs, could any one discover that their 
office is to give out carbon from the blood.. The me- 
senteric glands have been dissected by many thousand 
anatomists, and up to this hour no certainty in re-* 
gaid to their use is attained. Every effort, there- 
fote, to discover the functions of the brain by mere 
dissection, has necessarily proved abortive ; and 
physiologists, in general, still represent the uses 
of its different parts, as a mystery in science. 
Metaphysical inquirers, on the other hand, have re- 
sorted chiefly to reflection ^n consciousness, as a 
means of cultivating the philosophy of mind ; but 
as consciousness does not reveal the existence of the 
oi^ns, by ¥rhich the mind communicates with the 
external world, they were incapable, by this method, 
of throwing light upon the connection betwixt the 
mind and the body *. There is no doubt that, by 
attending to their own consciousness, metaphysi* 



^ In assuming that the Mind is not conscious of the exist- 
ence of the organs, I differ from some Members of the S<^ 
ciety, for whose judgment I have the highest respect; and, 
therefor^ subjoki the following esqphmation. Consciousness is 
held by some persons to be coextensive with thought and feel- 
ings and it is said that we are conscious of all we know ; but in 
the text I speak of it as an independent source of original in« 
farmation. If an individual. is seized with a pain in the iblgl^ 
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cians have ascertained and described the relations 
d{ their own thoughts and feelings, and that occa- 



it is the proper office of consciousness to make him acquain t ed 
with the existence of the pain^ and to indicate the direction 
whence it proceeds^ but not to inform him whether it origi- 
nates in muscle, nerve, or bone. Suppose his thigh to be 
opened by a surgeon, and that he has fortitude and philoso- 
phy sufficient to attend to the tying of a ligature round the 
popliteal artery, he may, in this manner, became acquainted 
yridi the existence of this bloodvessel : and learn, also, the 
seat of the disease, and origin of the pain. On the principle 

. that consciousness is coextensive with knowledge, he might be 

-said to be now conscious of the existence of this part, and also 
of the pain being situate in it, but it is obvious that he has 
acquired this knowledge through the medium of the under- 
standing, and not directly and intuitively by means of con- 
sciousness. Now, Uie proposition of the tei^t is this, that con- 
sciousness does not directly and intuitively communicate to us a 
knowledge of the mental organs, so as to enable us, by merely 
reflecting on what passes within ourselves, to predicate their 
connection with the mind. While in health, they produce no 
sensation (distinct from thought) indicative of their own operar 
tion, and when diseased they produce only the feeling of pain ; 

Mkd pain in the ear, for example, no more leads us to infer (prior 
to knowledge acquired by the understanding), that an auditory 
nerve exists, than uneasiness in the thigh enables us (previous 
to a knowledge of anatomy), to infer the existence of an ar- 
teiy. If the principle that consciousness is coextensive with 
knowledge^ were correctly applied, when used in this extensive 

^sense, a person might be said to have no consciousness of the 
etructure of his own body, before entering an anatomical thea- 
tre ; but on his exit, after having heard a few able demonstra- 
tions, to be conscious of every nerve, muscle, hone, artery, and 

„ vein in his system. This would be clearly an abuse of language. 
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sionally these may be found to correspond with the 
thoughts and feelings of others ; but their systems 
do not exhibit complete and practical views of hu- 
man nature ; and, without at all wishing to under^ 
Falue their labours, I must regret that they should 
despise the advantages which they might derive 
firom phrenological observations. 

The method of enquiry pursued by Dr Gall, 
having for its object the discovery of the relation 
betwixt the mental powers and their organs, pos- 
sessed advantages peculiar to itself, and was free from 
the objections to which the methods of the physio- 
l<^st8 and metaphysicians were liable. He attend- 
ed to facts presented to his senses and understand- 
ing, and was thus led to a knowledge of a relation 
existing in nature, betwixt particular portions of the 
brain and particular fa<^ties of the mind. How<- 
ever short, therefore, of complete success his en- 
quiries may appear to some at present to be, it is 
indisputable that he and his followers are in the 
road which leads to truth. His mode of philoso- 
phising has nothing in common with the formation 
of an hypothesis ; and so far from a disposition to 
invent a theory being conspicuous, there appears, in 

He would know that these parts exist in other men, and his 
understanding would infer that they exist also in himself; but 
he would have as little direct and intuitive evidence of their 
presence in himself, from pure consciousness, after the demon«^ 
stration, as he had before it 
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the disjointed items of infonnation which he at first 
presented to the public, a w^it of even an ordinary 
r^ard for systematic arrangement. His only object 
seems to have been, to furnish a candid and un- 
coloured statement of the facts in nature which he 
observed ; leaving their value to be ascertained by 
time and farther investigation. The slightest at- 
tention to the publications by Dr Gall's auditors, 
before mentioned, will prove beyond a doubt that 
.this was really the manner in which he made all 
his discoveries. A Member of the Society possesses 
a small work, entitled, *' Dr J. F. Gall's System 
•' of the Functions of the Brain, extracted from 
^* Charles Augustus Bl<£D£'s account of Dr 
" Gall's Lectures, held on the above sulgect at 
^^ Dresden; translated from the Grerman." Blcede's 
work, as already mentioned, was published in 1805 ; 
and in this translation the following list of Organs 
is giveij. 

1. The impulse to Fropaga- 7. Sounds. 

tipn. 8. Arithmetic. 

% Tenderness for Offspring. 9. Words. 

3. Memoria realis, (Indivi- 10. Languages. 

duality). 11. Mechanic skill. 

4. Locality. 12. Friendly attachment 

5. The Oigan of the reed- and Fidelity, 
lection of persons, (Form), 18. Valour. 

6. The disposition of Co- 14>. Murdering. 

, louring. 15. Cunning. 
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16. The organ of Larceny. 2t Wit 

17. Ho^t, (Self-esteem). 28. Inference. 

18. Ambition and Vanity. S4. Good Nature, (BeDevo- 

19. Circumspection. lence). 

20. Comparative Perspicuity, 25. Tfaeosopby, (Veneration). 

(Comparison). 26. Perseverance, (Firmness). 

21. Metaphysical Perspicuity 27. Mimickry, (Imitation). 

(Causality). 

» 

In the Monthly Magazine, also, for 1806, a plate 
and a list of the Organs, will be found exhibiting 
the disooveries then made, in which, as in the pre- 
ceding instance, there is no philosophical prindple 
of classification, no attempt at analysis of the 
powers, but a mere description of development and 
accompanying manifestations ; and there were^ as 
there still are, blanks in the views of the cranium, 
as well as fiumlties wanting in the list. 

But what followed ? As soon as observation had 
brought to light the great body of the facts, and the 
functions of the faculties had been contemplated with 
a philosophical eye, a system of the philosophy of the 
hnmaa mind presented itself, almost spontaneously, 
to view, ** not like others presented to us, which ap- 
** pear in comparison but as mere diagrams, tiie result 
^ of study and imagination ; whilst this seems like a 
" portrait from life by masterly hands V When 
the work of discovery had proceeded a certain length. 



'^ Reflections on Gall and Spurzheim's System of Physio- 
gnomy and Phrenology^ by John Abernethy, F. R. S.> &c. 
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the &cts appeared to be connected by relatione 
which it was impossible sooner to perceive ; and sys* 
tern and arrangement at length suggested them- 
selves where disorder only had previously reigned. 
Hence, it was not till after Phrenology had been 
cultivated for several years, that its real nature and 
utility were discovered, and it was only then that 
its form became systematic. Hence, also, its cha- 
racter and its name changed as it proceeded ; and 
from a mere species of physiognomy, it has become 
a science capable of the most useful and interest- 
ing applications. If, from the be^nning, the dis- 
ooyeries of Drs Gall and Spurzheim had as^ 
sumed the aspect of a regular and polished science, 
and been moulded into complete accordance with 
the prevailing doctrines of the times, it would have 
been clear that they were theorizing ; for a beau- 
tifrd and perfect system could not arise at once out 
of the observation of facts. The history of dis- 
covery in chemistry, and the other experimental 
sciences, shews, that facts in nature may, for a 
time, appear, not only isolated and uninter^ting, 
but absolutely inconsistent and perplexing, until 
friture discoveries shall have linked them into the 
chain of causation, and exhibited them in all the 
beauty and importance of essential parts in a system 
of truth. The very fact, therefore, that out of this 
mass of incoherence and apparent inconsistency, 
there has at last arisen a system of philosophy de- 
serving of admiration, creates a strong presumption 
that it is founded in nature. 
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But, it may be proper to go a little more into the 
detail of the advantages which Phrenology is cal- 
culated to confer on the philosophy of the human 
mind. In the^r^^ place, then, M^N, as existing 
in this world, is compounded of a thinking princi- 
ple and a material body. The thinking principle, 
cannot by itself become an object of philosophical 
investigation, because, in this life, so far as we know, 
it neither acts nor can be acted upon, except through 
the medium of corporeal organs. The most sublime 
productions of the poet's fancy, and most powerM 
arguments of the impassioned orator, certainly the 
purest and most etherial of all the impressions con- 
veyed to our minds, do not, and cannot, as we are 
at present constituted, reach us but through a ma* 
terial eye or a material ear. Our growing vigour 
as we rise from infancy to manhood, and decrea/Ek 
ing energies as we descend from manhood to the 
grave, remind us also of the soul's alliance with 
the dust. If, then, in this life, organization is so 
indispensable to the manifestations of the mind, 
and exerts so great an influence over them, no 
system of the philosophy of man is entitled to the 
name which neglects its agency, and treats of the 
mind as a disembodied spirit : And yet, Locke, 
Reid, and Paley, Stewaet, and Brown, are 
as silent upon the organs of the mind, as if the 
mental frmctions were performed independent of 
the body. The Phrenologist, on the other hand, 
regards man as he actually exists, and, (to adopt 
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the ideas of Mr Stewart), desires to investigate 
the laws which r^ulate the connection betiivixt the 
organs and the mind, but without attempting to 
discover the essence of either, or to explain the man- 
ner in which they are united. The method which 
he follows, namely, that of comparing the power of 
manifesting particular mental faculties with the de- 
velopment of particular portions of the brain, is 
philosophical in the most rigid sense of the term ; 
and only prejudice and ignorance can undervalue 
the object of his investigation, or state any serious 
objection to the means. 

In the secoTid place, philosophers and the vulgar 
speak frequently of the ** faculties of the mind f 
and we may be entitled to presume, that they at- 
tach some meaning to this expression ; but when 
we enquire at the philosophers what is implied in 
the phrase, and how many faculties they admit, we 
find the very fact of the existence of faculties still 
imder dispute. Dr Reid observes, that metaphy- 
sics may ** be truly called an analysis of the 
^ htimanJacultieSf and till this is performed, it is 
in vain to expect any just system of the mind, 
that is, an enumeration of the original powers and 
** laws of our constitution, and an explication from 
** them of the various phenomena of human natura** 
Inquiry 9 p. 11. A late and ingenious writer in 
the Quarterly Review, comments on this passage, 
in the following terms. *' Here, then, says he, it 






u t 
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" might reasonably be expected, that the real and 
** substantial existence of these * simpte and tm^ 
compounded faculties ^ which it is the peculiar 
province of philosophy to analyse/ should be a 
** matter that either had never been supposed to 
** admit of any controversy, or else, that it had at 
*' least been r^;ularly discussed and satisfactorily 
^ demonstrated. Our readers, however, vnll per- 
^ haps be surprized to hear the fiict. So far is it 
** from being true, that the thecny of the mind 
'' which Dr Reid assumes, is a point which no 
*^ person had dared to dispute, that there is hardly 
a metaphysician of any celebrity, who has not 
thought it necessary to warn his readers against 
*' the false notion, or, as they conceived it to be, 
the vulgar error, upon which the whde of his 
philosophy, considering it as a system^ is entirely 
« hv^tr-^Quarterly Review, No. 52. p. 49S. 

From these passages, we perceive a plurality of 
&culties assumed as the basis of the philosophy of Dr 
Reib, while the very existence of separate fiu^ulties 
is denied by the English Reviewer. This point, in- 
deed^ has been long agitated between the metaphy- 
sicians of England and Scotland, and they are still 
fSur from being unanimous in regard to it. The in- 
quiry, therefore, is curious, how the phrase '^ &cul- 
^ ties of the mind" should have come to be invented, 
and why, when occurring in ordinary composition, it 
is so easily intelligible, while philosophical difficul- 
ties of such magnitude attend its explication. When 



« 
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we observe men in society, we perceive great diver- 
sities in their intellectual endowments and moral 
dispositions ; one individual is mild and charitable, 
another is hot and intolerant; this man is re- 
markable for an acute and discriminating intellect, 
but deficient in generalizing power ; that individual 
displays a gigantic scope of comprehension, but has 
much difficulty in correctly apprehending matters 
of detail. George Bibder, at the age of twelve, 
was able to solve in his mind, and without the aid 
of notation, the most intricate questions in algebra ; 
while many persons of mature age, and comprehen- 
sive understandings, experience the greatest diffi- 
culties in learning to perform the same operations. 
In Edinburgh, an idiot is seen upon the streets who 
whistles correctly several tunes, but cannot connect 
three abstract ideas; While we all know men of 
powerfid intellects, who cannot perform three notes 
of the gamut. When these facts are seen and con- 
sidered by men of plain sense, they are impressed 
with the conviction that the human mind is endowed 
with a variety of powers ; that they are bestowed, 
some of them in a higher and others in a lower de- 
gree, on each individual ; but that no person pos- 
sesses them all in perfection, or is entirely destitute 
of any. By the natural constitution of our minds, 
ike instinctively form conclusions upon &cts sub- 
initted to our observation, and adopt them as fixed . 
principles of belief, although we are frequently un- 
able to specify the steps by which they were at- 
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tained. In this manner, by an insensible induc- 
tion, mankind in general have come to regard in- 
equality of talent and disposition, even in the same 
individual, as the result of natural constitution ; and 
have never acted upon the belief, that every variety 
of mental excellence is necessarily present, because 
one eminent talent is possessed: In other words, 
they have conceived the' mind to be endowed vnth 
a plurality of powers, and these to be enjoyed, even by 
the same individual, in unequal proportions. Hence 
the belief, on the part of the public, in the existence 
of distinct faculties * of the mind, is easily account- 
ed for ; and their ready understanding of the expres- 
sion is also explained. 

This notion, however, stands opposed to the doc- 
trine of many highly esteemed metaphysical authors. 
Mr Addison states, that ** what we call the &cul- 
*' ties of the soul, are only the different ways or modes 
** in which the soul can exert herself." f Dr John- 

* I uae the ward Faculty throughout in the Phrenological 
aenae, aa meaning a mental power of a particular kind, either 
of propensity, sentiment or intellect^ attached to a particular 
portion of the brain^ and varying in natural energy as the 
organ varies in size. The works on Phrenology enumerate 
and describe the diflerent faculties. 

f Spectator, No. 600. — ^Mr Stewart quotes this passage in 
his preliminary dissertation to the Encyclopaedia, and approves 
of it. While writing his Elements of Intellectual Philosophy, 
he appears to me to have been sometimes impressed with the 
popular notion, that the mind possesses a plurality of powers, 
each having a specific function, and at other times with the opi* 
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SON observes, that '^ the supposition of one man ha^ 
** ving more imagination, another more judgment, 
<< is not true. It is only one man has more mind 
** than another. Sir, the man who has vigour may 
'^ walk to the east as well as to the west, if he hiq)- 
** pens to turn his head that way." Although 
neither Addison nor Johnson were metaphysi^ 
dans, yet, in these remarks, they delivered, in a 
popular form, the doctrine of Locke *, which has 
been embraced by many writers since his day, and 
appears to constitute the creed of the Quarterly Re- 
viewer. Locke in particular states it as a Jhult 
^ that £Gunilties have been spoken of and repre- 
^ sented as so many distinct agents.'' If the 
faculties are nothing more than different modes in 
which the mind exerts itself, how can we account 
f(Mr the facts befcHre adverted to, of the same indi- 
vidual possessing great power of exerting the mind 
in one way, and very little of exerting it in another, 
or for many of the phenomena occurring in insanity ? 
FoDERE', for example, in his ^ Traits du Goitre, et 
^ de la Cretinisme," remarks, ** that, by an inexpli- 
^ cable singularity, some cretins endowed with weak 
minds, are bom with a particultar talent for copy- 
ingr^^6.AjJ^«6.n.^. I u4 
known, says he, several who taught themselves to 






nioH stated by Mr Addison ; and hence some occasional in- 
consistencies seem to have crept into his views. 

* Book ii. chap. 21. § 20. 
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*' play passaUy on the organ and Glavecin;othCT8 who 
** understood, without ever having had a master, the 
repairing of watches, and the construction of sotne 
pieces of mechanism^** p. 133« FiN£L« in his 
** Traite de Talienation mentale," mentions the case 
of a patient, who, as he remarks, would haVe present- 
ed an enigma to Locke and Condillac, aoccml-- 
ing to their notions of the mind. ** He was subject 
** to periodical attacks, during which he felt a horri- 
'* hie furor, which made him^ by an irresistible pro- 
pensity* seiae hold of any instrument or offensive 
weapon, to kill the first person he should see« He 
** felt an internal oom6a< &e<tc?een /Aot^^nxrioti^ tm- 
pube and the profound hmrw with which such 
a crime inspired him* There was iio wand^ng 
of memory, of imagination^ or of judgment* He 
<< avowed to me that this piapen^tj to commit a 
f* murder was absolutely forced and involuntary, 
<< and that his wife, whom he tenderly loved» was 
^ near fidling a sacrifice to it" 3^any similar facts 
mi^t be stated ; but it is unnecessary to adduce 
them, as every individual must have felt contending 
emotions arising involuntarily in his inind, whi^h, 
with all the aid of his intellectual powers, he was 
not able to allay, and could scarcely resttain.fi:om 
outward manifestation. If» therefore, the tertn 
Faculty means merely a mode in which the mind 
exerts itsdf, and if the faculties have no pecul w 
agency, firom what sources could the ftirions. im^ 
pulse to destroy, the sentiment of Innror at the 
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dariie, and the ezerase of reflection to curb i%, all 
existing simultaaeously in the above mentioned in- 
dividttd, proceed ? 

The interest of the question conceming a plu- 
rality of fiiculties continues to encrease^ when we 
enquire into the origin of the mysteries with which 
metaphysidans have ccmtrived to envelope it. If 
they had simply observed the phenomena of human 
nature, it is difficult to conceive how they could' 
have come to doubt upon the subject ; finr the same 
diversities of genius apd dispositions^ which have 
so forcibly im]^?essed prdtnary observers with the 
notion of distinct faculties, must, one would na« 
tuzally imagine, have carried home a similar con- 
viction to them. But, with the view of penetn- 
ting deeper than the vulgar into the elements of die 
mind, they directed their attention cUefly inwards 
to the subjects of their consciousness^ and hence 
their difiqilties arose. The consciousness of eadi 
individual rpveals only the various mental ehaages 
of a single thinking and sentient principle ; and it 
ia wiUi extreme difficulty that he can detect those 
sqparatioBs in its powers, whidi the fiu^ts furnished 
by observation upon others, would lead him to ex- 
pect A person may be conscious of a great iSMsi- 
lity in abstract reasonings and of an insensihili^ 
to music ; but there is no x)ery palpable dreom- 
atance attending the mere consrioumess of either 
fiMit, which would readily prompt him to condude, 
that his mind possessed two distinct fiicultieb 
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one for reasoniiig, and another for receiving the 
fanpreasions of melody4 He might think, that one 
fiicnlty would suffice for hoth offices, although, 
owing to some peculiar drcumstance which he could 
not explain, it was unable to perform one part of 
its fimetions with the same success as it perfitfmed 
the other ; and hence, he might i^easonaUy question 
the whole popular belief on the subject of a variety 
of pow^:s, and come to r^aid it as nothing better 
than a *' vulgar error.** This accordingly appears 
to have been the fountain whence the metaphysical 
diffienlties on this gubject have flowed *. 

The next point is to shew in what manner 
Phrenology will diminish or remove the obscurities 
attending this long agitated question. If we at- 
tend to the development of the brsin, and observe, 
that all persons having a laige pyramidal eminence 
CD the upper part of the middle of the fiirehead, 
(such as Dr Chalmees, the Reverend Geoeqe 
Ceoly, and Mr William Tennant), possess an 
extraordinary talent for traemg analogies, and ma^ 
king fixrcible comparisons ; and that those whose 
heads are hollow in this particular part, shew a ma» 
difficulty in finding illustrations, and» in their 



writings and disoourse, rardy compare or reason ana* 

^ At tbe ame time, it a^pesrs to me, after malnie reHeo* 
Hm, that conacioaaiieia does give ua aome intinmtion of die 
exiatence of a plurality ofjaculiks, although it afforda ^ infiir« 
nation conoeming the organs of the mind. 

C 9 
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' logicaDy'; the dullest underetanding may conoehre^ 
' that a special power of the mind is connected with 
this part of the brain, and we may learn its nature 
by means of observation, without much metaphys- 
eal acumen. If, on extending our remarks, we dis- 
. cover that persons, in whom the portions of braiji 
lying on each side of the part last mentioned axe 
' large, possess the talent of tracing abstract and pro- 
found relations^ such as occur in metaphysics^ and 
political economy, with a degree of facility and suc- 
cess bearing a proportion to the development of the 
parts, and that many individuals possess this power 
and organ in an eminent d^ee who are deficient 
in the first, and vice versOy we would be fiimished 
with data £>r believing in another fiiculty of the 
mind, and would be enabled to determine its func- 
tions. I^ on the most extensive observation, we 
found other intellectual fiusulties, and also the power 
jof experiencing the moral sentiments, such as Jus- 
tice, Benevolence, Veneration, and others, likewise 
connected with particular portions of the brain, and 
tahibiting a strength corresponding to the size of 
the oilcans, the existence of these faculties and sen^^ 
timents,. cls distinct powers of the mind, would be 
ettabiished upon evidence closely resembling that 
^ott which the conclmdons of physical science de- 
pend. If we found, too, that, by the internal acti- 
vity of an organ, the propensity, sentiment, or in- 
tellectual power connected with it, was excited into 
action, the di^culties attending the cases men* 
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tkmed by Fodebe' and Pinel would dkappear. 
I£ in a Cretin, the oigan of Tune were laige and 
active, he might leam music with facility, although, 
on account of other organs being small, he could 
not reason, or if the oigan of Constnictivenesa 
were large and active, he might be capable of re- 
pairing watches, and his intellectual defieieneies 
continue unabated. In like manner, if in Pi- 
nejl's patient the organ of ^* Destructiveness*' was 
eieited into diseased activity, the impulse to 
destroy might be strongly experienced, while the 
greatest horror at the desire might be felt, by means 
of the fiusulties and organs of the moral sentiments, 
if these remained unimpaired. The intellectual 
powers, too, might be exercised in restraining the 
prapensity, as long as their organs were unaffected 
by the disease. 

The doctrine of a plurality of faculties here 
stated, is clearly consonant to popular belief and 
indeed is implied in the very structure of ordinary 
language; and, considering the point abstractly, 
nothing appears more natural than that these dis- 
tinct powers should possess separate organs, just 
as the various senses operate through the medium 
of different nerves. ^The difficulty, therefore, in ad- 
mitting tbb view of our mental constitution, occurs 
only with the philosophers, and tiieir objections to 
it, also, wiU probably disappear, when they bestow 
on Phrenology the degree of attention which its im« 
pprtance demands. 
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It 18 propor to obtenre, however, that the Seolch 
xdetaphynciaBf in geDeral, adopt the opimon, fifom 
whatever flouxee derived, that the miDd inaaifests a 
ploralily of fiieulties; but other questions of great 
impo rt an ce have been debated among them whidh 
continue Trndetesmined, namely, what are the n»* 
tiue and kws of these primitive powers; and what 
thar number ? If I apprdiend aright, the objeet 
of the investigationa of ]> Reid, Mr Stewart, 
and Dt Tbouam Brown, has been to present an 
analymg of the human ftoulties, with the view of 
esdnbiting ajust system <^ mental j^iilosophy ; but 
it is well known that no two of these authors tugtet 
in the results of their analysts, and that the most 
powerfiil aiguments are used by one^ to prove that 
oertaiil principles admitted by another are not en- 
titled to be regarded as primitive faculties of the 
mind, and thut, up to this hour, no system of men- 
til philosophy has appeared, which has been even 
generally received. Plnr^M>h^, by presenting to 
observation a eorporea} organ, by means of vidndi 
a particqlar fiiculty manifests itself, will tend con^ 
siderably to do away with the airiness and shadowy 
unoertainty which at present attend this farandi of 
meta^ysical sdenee. For example, when a suiB^ 
dent number of instances have been observed, in 
which the power of experiencing the sentiment of 
Justice has been strong, when a certain part of the 
tnvdn hea been large, and weak when the same part 
}afi been small ; it will b^ difficult to df sjmte long^ 
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file esistenoe of sudi a primitiTe sentimenty althou|^ 
it has been cooteftted finr the last SOOO yean. lathe 
euae ^y the eziateBoe of other fiKnilties wifl he ea* 
aertamed; and fay IIim modb of phUoeophiaiiigy aay 
point whidi haa onee heen fized, will not be UaUe 
to be i^^aia ahaken boae and anhjeeted anew to na-t 
aeftainty and doubt At the aame tim^ aeope will 
begiven, in proaeenting Phrenology^ ftr the refined 
analyaia and profound qieoubtioBp whidi eonatitato 
li» dd%^ and the g^ory of tine melaj^ijfaddan ; ix 
whila the genevai fanetioB of eadi firndty aad ita 
eigan wUl he diaooTwed by ohaerrationt it will only 
be by neana of xefleetion on eousiottflien^ diat the 
nlthnate nrinchdea and limita of deniaication of eadi 
will be acientiftudly aaootained. 

In die third place» it may be dbaerved, that the 
dight relation dT the metaj^hyaical ayat^na of in«i« 
tal philoaophy to the aetual diapoaitiona and ta- 
lenta of m&i^ and their oonaequent limited uti*- 
lity, have been aidgecta of complaint from the re- 
moteat agea. Phrenology^ <m the other hand» 
eontaina elementa» by the varioua oombinationa of 
^arhichi ef ery variety of aentiment and intellectual 
power edeuning among individuala may be ei^plain^ 
edt not by an arbitrary nae of teniia» and an invent 
tion of fiteultiea to aerve in each emeigency^ but by 
a rigid application <tf fixed and pfaQoac^hical prind- 
plea, announced aa eaaBlitial porta of the acience. 
I( indeed^ ^ were to make an eytenaiw aurvey of 
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die works of metsphysical writers in general^ and of 
sutliors who have written npon Moral Philosophy 
in connection with Metephysics, it is probaMe that 
we might find all, or the greater part, of the Phre- 
nological powers admitted by <me or other of them 
as elements of the hnman mind ; but the &eolties 
stoted by one are denied by another, and no one 
system is to be met with, in which several of the 
most important active principles of onr nature 
which fill the world with half the bustle by which 
its daily somes are agitated, are not either entirely 
omitted, or ascribed to secondary laws of the mind, 
altogether inadequate to account for the phenomena 
which they are brought forward to explain. Those 
Members of the Society who are familiar with meta* 
physical science, will readily recognise the correctness 
of these remarks ; and, were this a proper oocasbn, 
it would be easy to esteblish it by numenms eacam* 
pies. For the sake of illustration merely, I shall 
select a few instances <^ principles admitted in 
Phrenology, but omitted in the works of RfiiD, 
Stewabt, and Bbowk, the latest and most es« 
teemed metaphysical writers of Scotland ; and con*^ 
oeming the existence of which, some judgment may 
be formed by ordinary observers of human nature^ 
who are not attached to any particular system of 
mental philosophy. 

The Phrenologists admit '' Adhesiveness,'' or the 
instinctive tendency to attachment, as a primitive 
principle pf the mind- The authors aboye alli^de^ 
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io either entirely omit the fiseting^ or treat rf it 
vnder the general aspect of '* a desire fisr Booiety." 
They do not speak of its effects^ when strong or 
weak, upon the dispositions of individuals, nor do 
they represent its inlBuenee in the domestic sphere^ 
which is, in Act, the chirf fidd for its exercise* 
These authors advert to ^ Instant Resmtmenf* as 
« feeling of the mind ; hnt this supposes an anteeoi- 
dent injury to call it forth, and they leave entirely 
out of view the effiscts of ** Comhativeness " as an 
acUve principle^ operating independently of aggtea- 
stoQ ; and whidi, when active in a high d^ee, pro^ 
duces, in some individuals, a tendency to combat^ 
cfipose, and dispute, in winds or deeds, so as to form 
a distinctive characteristic of their dispositionsL 
The metaphysical emotion of ** Instant resentment* 
affiffds no explanation of the pleasure derived from 
the batties of Gladiators and Boxers, from BulL 
bating, and similar exhibitions. The phrenologi- 
cal pwpensity of *^ Combativeness" being, in its prii- 
mitive essence^ a disposition to contend, explains the 
source of these delights at once ; for the spectacle 
of a combat directiy gratifies it. The authors be* 
fore mentioned treat of the emotion of '' Anger,^ 
but this also supposes previous provocation; and 
their account of the feeling gives no glimpse into 
the real natmre of that frculty of the mind (by 
3Enirenologist8 named '' Destructiveness *"), which, 

* Dr ReiDj, in Essay III. chap. vii. v. an4 iii., and Dr Tho« 
i|As Brow Vi tn vol iii* p. 524« of his Lectures^ describe acca« 
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tiB Ml AotiVe {iri]iidple» in^pds maa to hmit and kil^ 
toAM him ooDtmve to leedre gratafieatioti from 
hmriang aad killings long after all netamtf tot do^ 
lag BO^ as a neana of rabfliflteiiee^ has ceased 
wMdi givaa him the tradan^ not oolite oveioomev 
btti to destroy^ evely object that rises in opposition 
to hib iriU, and henet leads to tiie devastations dT 
wai; Anger» or pasnon» is thus legasded bj Fhrei- 
ndogists as a mere atemal ekpiession of Ihis pro<> 
pensityi when {aovoked by iigtury, real or supposed \ 
The taietai^ysicians do not admit ** Constnn^- 
^ tivaDesB" as an instinetiTe t^ideney, bat suppose 
it to be tiie result of understanding f* Cluldven^ 
however, frequently excel in fashioning a yariety 
sf figures ef animals and things, long before their 
tmdeistandings are matured. Parted idiots^ ake^ 
half 6 been known to excel in medianies ; while some 
men of gteat talents have been unable to draw, fii^ 
brieate er eunstruct; and, in short, the fact is 
nndeniable, thtt genius for works of art is not 
possessed in praportkm to the strength of the underw 



lately the eflfects of the Combaidve and Destructive propeneities, 
when excited by aggression. See also Stewart's Outlines of 
Moral Philosophy, p^ 150. § 154. 

* The reader is leftired to an interestiiig aocottpt of the 
fiiculties of Combativeness and Destnictiveiiess, by Mr ScoTT« 
in a subsequent part of this volume. 



f Bxip, JEssay IIL chap, ii, 
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fltaadnig. They cb not allofw "« AoipiiAtivieiiM^. 
to raek m a pEimitiTe prinlsiple 0F the nund^ die 
thouf^ it.18 OM of the etratigeet and mart genend 
irapndMB of oor iiatore^ md, i& fiust, the ibmitoiii of 
wealthy by Ibe tendaej whidi it prodnoes to to- 
qain, ftr the mere plemae of poawflriag. Tbef 
iMoI?e it into the Ime of povrer^ or the dorire finr 
the gmtificatioii of some othea feeling, and yet many 
men itiie and eontnd every other paadon to ex- 
pend tiieir whide energies in the punmit of wtialthi 
wkidi tiiey never attempt to eqjoy. Farther, men 
of olMwrvatlon, aeqnainted ivith the world, tviQ at 
once teeogniie the eziatenee of perm^ extremely 
pnne to diifdioity and ennning, ad who aeem inca^ 
paMe of piooeeding openly and directly to their ob« 
jeet in the baainera of lifef. Now, the metaphysi^ 
ciana before mentioned, treat of no fiamlty or fiumltieSr 
by the use or abnae of which audi a dii^oaitaon can 
be aoeounted for. The Fhrenologiats, on the oAer 
hand, have diacoveted the pmpeanty of '' Secretive^ 
^ neas," the legitimate pnrpoae of which ia to rap« 
presa and leatndn fiotn outward manifestation ^ 
denres and emotions fdiich arise involuntarily in 
ihe mmd, till the reasoning Cu^tias shall have 
passed judgment on their propriety ; and whichi 
when over active and abused, produces eunning and 

* Ibidv and Stewart's Elements, p. S88. Oadines, p. 92. j 
and Broww, vol. ii& p 474. 

t S^ an Essay on Cunning, by hmd Bacon. 
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duplicity. Observation shews it also to be indis* 
pensable to the player, the dramatist, and the paint- 
er, so that, although those persons were endowed, 
in the most splendid degree^ with all the metaphy- 
sical fiumlties, yet, if they were destitute of Seere- 
tiveness, they would be incapable of succeeding in 
these arts ; of this £BKSt the metaphysicians had no 
idea *. « 

The emotion of Fear,** also, is fiuniliar to every 
leflecting mind, as a simple feding, and yet it is 
not distinctiy treated as such by the auth<«8 already 
dluded to. The Phrenologists name the fieuRilty 
on which it depends ** Cautiousness," and regard it, 
like the other feelings already discussed, as an ac- 
tive principle, influencing the conduct in habitual 
actions, independent of excitement by the presence 
of imminent danger. In society we meet with per- 
sons whose characteristic disposition is extreme hesi- 
tation, and with others who are as remarkable for ex* 
tiaordinary rashness and precipitancy of conduct. In 
1^ metaphysical systems, before mentioned, no fed- 
ings or Acuities are noticed, the use, the abus^ or 
combinations, of which, enable us to account for. 
these peculiarities. Fhrenoh^cal observation shews 
that the former have lai^ the latter small, organa 
q£ Cautiousness. 

In the dqmrtment of the Intellectual Faculties, 

* See Mr Scott's Obiervations oo Seqnetiveness in the f^ 
per before alluded to. 
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the systems of these metaphysicians are not more 
available to the explanation of the phenomena of 
ordinary life. They divide the Intellectual Powers 
into Perception, Conception, Memory, Imagination, 
and Judgment; and as each of these supposed fit- 
culties is treated in a general way, as if its functions 
were universal within its own sphere, we are led to 
expect that he who possesses an eminent faculty of 
.perception in one way, should possess equal power 
in all ; or, that he who. enjoys a retentive memory 
tot one department of knowledge, should have equal 
powers of recollection in every otiier ; but these in^ 
ferences, although legitimatdy following from me- 
taphysical premises, are at variance witii undeniable 
&et8. We £nd in society, for example, one indi- 
vidual eminently distinguished .by the natural 
power of conceiving el^ant forms, who, from birtfa, 
has been deficient in the power of perceiving 
difierences in colours ^. George Biddeb pos- 
sesses the most astonishing power of perceiving the 
relations of numbers, but is by no means equally disii 
tinguished for the acuteness of his perception of me- 
lody. Some individuals possess a ready and reten- 
tive memory for mathematics, who find great diffi^ 
culty in recollecting the .fiicts of natural history; 
others display great powers of memory in this de- 
partment of science, who are incapaUe of recollect* 



, * Mr Jamks Milns, whose esse is reported in a sabieqaenf 
put of the TianssctioDS, is an example in point 
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tog metaphydcal deductions; while a third class 
ef persons, reeolleot logical demonstratiou witli 
ftcUity, who^ neTertheless, are unable to reeolleot 
mathematical propositions or historical details. The 
metaphyseal systems contain no elements capable 
of accounting for these diffisrences in the power of 
applying tiie supposed faculties of Perception, Con« 
oeption, &c. to different classes of objects ; while the 
disooTdies of Phrenology completely explain tiiem. 
It is found by observation, that the power of per^ 
eeiving mdody is in connection with one portion of 
the brain ; and that, if the part be large in any in* 
dividual, he will possess an eminent fiicility in per- 
ceiving, conceiving, and remembering, musical notes. 
This, however, is a distinct £ieulty, and its presence, 
in a high d^ee, does not imply that equal powers 
of perception and recollection as to other classes of 
olgects are possessed. On the contrary, if, in ano- 
ther individual^ the part of the brain, which is dis- 
cbvered to be the organ of *' Causality," be largely 
developed, and if** Tune" be smaU, he may be distin- 
guished for great acuteness of perception, concept 
tioQ, and memory, on subjects connected with ab- 
etacact science, and be quite incapable of perceiving 
mdody, and of recollecting a single tune. 

To prevent misapprehensioQ I b^ to repeat, that 
die fiv^oing esuonples are dted mily for the sake of 
eenveying, in a general and popular way, a notion 
ei some of the points of difference betwixt the me- 
taphysical theories and the phrenological system. 
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asnd are not biougbt forward as embiaciiig a foil 
and eorrect stateipeat o£ the whole questiMis which 
might he agitated between them. It is only by a 
very intimate acquaintance with both^ that aa ad&* 
qn^ eonception can be fiormed of the great sape* 
ziority of the new system over the old, in its capa- 
bility of application to explain the phenomena of 
human nature in general; and in an introductory 
discourse it is improper to enter into numevoua and 
extensive details. 

In the fourth place. Supposing, icft the «dce of 
argument, that the metaphydcians have been sueoes' 
fill in their analyds of the faculties, and that they 
have exhibited a correct gyHem of the philosophy 
of the hunjan mind, so &r as an enumeratum of the 
primitive powers is concerned, I ]m)ceed to remaxkf 
that the &culties are possessed by diffiBrent peraoM 
in ^iSkteat degrees, and in different ratios ; and that 
theae philosophers have not explained the effects of 
such differences on the dispositions and talenta of 
individuals. The existence of differences of talimt 
is noticed by Mr Stewart himself and deacnbed 
with his usual felicity of expression : *' One man*** 
says he, ** possesses a rich and beautiful ^laqr, 
^ which is at all times obedient to his will Alio*- 
^ ther possesses a quickness of reooUectiop, which 
** enables him, at a moment's warnings to bring to^ 
** gether all the results of his past experience, and 
^ of his past reflections, which can be of use ftor ilr 
** lustrating any proposed subjeet A third cao. 
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'^ without effort, collect his attentidn to the most 
abstract questidns in philosophy ; can perceive, at 
a' glance, the shortest and most effectual process 
for arriving at the truth ; and can banish from 
*' his mind every extraneous idea, which fancy or 
<< casual association may suggest, to distract his 
thoughts, or mislead his judgment. A foftrth 
unites all these powers in a capacity for perc^v- 
*' ing truth with an almost intuitive rapidity ; and 
*' in an eloquence which enables him to command, 
** at pleasure, whatever his memory and his fancy 
^ can supply, to illustrate and to adorn it.** — Ele-^ 
inents, p. 386. 

In this passage, the nature and ^tent of the in- 
tellectual differences among men are explicitly pre- 
sented to our notice : but Mr Stbwart does not 
venture on any explanation of their onpa ; nor does 
he even attempt to point out how they could be pro- 
duced by any combinations of the elementary prin- 
ciples enumerated by himself. In this department 
of the philosophy of man, in short, not one inch of 
ground is cultivated or improved* Mr Stewart 
is aware equally of its importance and forlorn condi* 
tion, and observes, that ** the varieties of inteUec- 
<« tual character among men, present a very interest- 
^ ing object of study, which, oonsidmng its practical 
^ utility, has not yet excited, so much as might have 
^ been expected, the curiosity of our countrymen."-^ 
Dissertation^ part ii. p 198* Well might Mr 
SxEWAET anticipate its ** practical utility ;" for» 
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if metaphysical science can yield fruit in any de- 
partment, it may be expected to do so in this, as I 
shall immediately shew. Chemistry, for example, 
would he little esteemed for its practical utility, if 
it enabled its professors only to deliver elegant and 
ingenious discourses concerning the elementary prin- 
ciples of matter, but not to combine them so as to pro- 
duce beneficial results, or to analyse the combina- 
tions which exist in nature, so as to discover the 
manner in which they are calcidated to act ; and yet 
this is the condition of metaphysical philosophy at 
the present moment, viewing its merits even in the 
most favourable light. Its supporters do not pre- 
tend to have accomplished more than pointing out 
the elementary principles of mind, and some of their 
lav?Sy leaving the effects of their combinations wholly 
unexplained. The result of differences in the com- 
binations, however, is to render an individual fit for 
one situation, and inadequate to fill another ; and, 
on this account, the philosophy of mind cannot be- 
come practically useAil, until it afford means of as- 
certaining the precise degrees in which the primitive 
faculties are combined in each particular person. If 
parents, for example, could obtain a correct view of 
the relative strength of the different mental powers 
in their children, they could form reasonable coi^ec- 
tures concerning the offices which they were calcu- 
lated to execute. They could discriminate in which 
direction their natural strength or weakness lay, 
and could dispose of them so as to cherish the one, 

P 
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and aYoid reliance on the other. It is obvious^ that» 
if the science of Mind were in the same state of for- 
wardness as Chemistry or Natural Philosophy, society 
would now be reaping these fruits of its cultivation ; 
and, if it is still so far distant as Mr Stewart ad- 
mits it to be, from this desirable condition, after all 
the labour and ingenuity which have been expended 
in its fields, we ought at least to listen to any sys- 
tem that promises to brighten its melancholy as- 
pect. 

Phrenology, then, holds out good grounds for ex- 
pecting an improvement. Those who advocate its 
truth, maintain not only that particular mental powers 
are connected, by nature, with particular portions of 
the brain ; but that the native energy of each primi- 
tive tendency and talent, bears a relation to the size 
of the organ ; and, if such be the case, then, by at- 
tending to the relative size of the different cerebral 
parts, in each individual, the natural energy of his 
several mental powers may be correctly and philoso* 
phically ascertained. For example, when the organs 
of Ideality, Wonder, and Hope, are found in any 
person to be large, and those of Cautiousness and 
Reflection small, his dispositions are observed to be 
gay and precipitate, and his intellectual powers limit- 
ed and superficial. Where, on the other hand, the 
organs of Cautiousness, Conscientiousness, Firmness, 
and Reflection are perceived to be large, the indivi- 
dual is observed to be grave, serious, prudent, and 
(drcumspeet, and possessed of a penetrating under- 
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standing. Possessing knowledge of this kind, the 
situations in which such persons would be fitted to 
act, with the greatest chances of success, might be 
divined by parents of ordinary powers of reflection. 

In the Jifih place, the manifestations of the 
mind are subject to derangement ; and a true theory 
of intellectual philosophy ought to contain princi- 
ples capable of explaining the mental phenomena, 
both in a state of health and disease. The present 
practice of society, however, in cases of insanity, af- 
finrds a striking illustration of the opinion generally 
entertained respecting the knowledge of the mind 
possessed by metaphysical philosophers. Young 
Hien, receiving a liberal education, attend courses 
<^ lectures on logic and moral philosophy, where the 
powers and laws of the mind form the leading sub- 
jects of discussion : and they bestow many hours on 
the private study of Locke, Hume, Reid, Stew- 
art, Paley, and Brown ; but when a question 
occurs respecting the state of mind of an individual 
who is suspected of alienation, do courts of law resort 
to these gentlemen, or their instructors, for evidence 
respecting the real condition of his mental powers ? 
No. So little do they imagine this class of persons 
to know about the mind in a state of disease, that 
they are in the practice of appointing guardians to 
lunatics, on the attestation of a medical practitioner 
who probably had never made metaphysics an ob- 
ject of study, when they would decline to listen to 
the certificate of a metaphysical professcnr, as evi- 

l>2 
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dence of insanity. In shorty by the present prac^ 
tice, the mind, in health, is studied in schools and 
colleges as a branch of abstract science, with little 
relation to the affairs of life, and with as little re- 
ference to the body, as if it existed in this world 
as a spirit unconnected with matter ; but no sooner 
do the manifestations become diseased, than all these 
speculations are abandoned as useless, and the phy- 
sician is called in to determine on the existence of 
mental disease, and to effectuate a cure, without 
relation to metaphysical science. Such a disjunc- 
tion could sot occur, were Phrenology received as 
the standard philosophy of mind. The Phrenolo- 
gist views the mental powers, at all times, as in con- 
nection with the organs. He studies the effects of 
every state of the organization on their manifesta- 
tions ; and, on contemplating a case of mental alie- 
nation, instead of finding, like the metaphysician, 
his knowledge altogether inappHcable, his philosophy 
sheds light on the symptoms, and can therefore co- 
operate with medicine in su^esting suitable modes 
ef treatment *. 

In the suvth place, the laws and institutions of 
society emanate from the primitive dispositions and 



* In the answer to Dr Barclay's Objections against Phre- 
nology^ in a subsequent part of this volume, some examples 
will be found of the explanations afforded by Phrenology of the 
phenomena of partial derangement, to which I beg leave here 
to refer. 
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intellectual faculties of man ; but, until a successful 
analysis of the latter is presented, and the depen- 
dence of the former upon them clearly pointed out, we 
must remain, in a great measure, in doubt, whether 
many of the regulations which men are called upon 
to observe, are the legitimate dictates of nature^ the 
casual offspring of chance, or merely the abuses of 
authority, estabUshed under various systems of go- 
vemment, for the advantage of a part of society at 
the expense of the rest. In searching for principles 
also, to guide our taste and judgment in literature 
and the fine arts, it is obvious that a correct view of 
the ultimate principles of the mind, and of the ef- 
fects of their combinations, must be of the last im- 
portance. While these points remain in obscurity, 
there is little check upon the attempts of presump- 
tuous individuals, who endeavour to erect themselves, 
and their productions, into standards of excellence, 
and subject the public to the dominion of vicious 
fashions, instead of the dictates of a correct taste. 

Impressed with these views of the importance of 
Phrenology, a few individuals of the city of Edin- 
burgh, resolved to form themselves into a private 
society, for the purpose of cultivating the science, 
and communicating fireely to each other their expe- 
rience and observations on the subject The project 
originated with the Reverend David Welsh, and 
was carried into effect by the following resolutions. 
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<< Edinburgh, 
** 8. HermUage Place, Fdf. 9St. 18«). 

" At a meeting of gentlemen, favourers of the Phre- 
" nological System of Drs Gall and Spurz- 
" HEIM, — ^present, 

^' George Combe, Writer to the Signet, 

'^ James Beownlee, Advocate, 

^^ Andrew Combe, Surgeon, 

" William Waddell, Writer to the Signet, 

*^ Lindsay Mackersey, Accountant, and 

•*^ The Reverend David Welsh. 

'* It was resolved, 

*^ \sU That the gentlemen present shall form 
** themselves into a Society, which shall be denomi- 
" nated The Phrjenological Society. 

*' 2£%, That the object of the Society shall be, to 
^^ hear papers, and to discuss questions on subjects 
« connected with Phrenology ; to hold a correspon- 
*< dence with societies and individuals who may take 
^' an interest in the system ; and thus to. collect and 
*' preserve facts and views that may improve and en- 
'^ large the boimdaries of the science. 

^ 9dlyj That, in the mean time, the Society 
shall be sUictly of a jMivate nature, its meetings 
being held in the houses of the diflPerent members, 
^* to which no visitors shall be admitted. 

'* Uhly, That the meetings of the Society shall 
^ be held once a fortnight, on Monday evening, at 
'' 8 o'clock. 
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** Sihly, That the Members shall preside at the 
** meetings in rotation. 

*' dthly^ That the Members shall read Essays in 
•'rotation,'' 

Mr Waddell subsequently withdrew, for a 
time, from attendance at the meetings of the Socie- 
ty, for reasons assigned to the satisfaction of the 
Members ; but these having ceased to operate, he 
again joined, and his name appears in the list, of the 
date of his second admission. The other gentlemen 
continued to meet regularly, and to read essays du- 
ring the spring and summer of 1820 ; and, by 28th 
November of that year, their numbers had been so 
much reinforced by new accessions, that the Society 
was, on that day, declared public, and the meetings 
transferred to an apartment in the College. It has 
subsequently occupied a hall in Clyde Street, and 
joommenced forming a collection of casts and skulls, 
which are exhibited in that place, on Saturdays, 
to the Members, and visitors introduced by them. 
The history of the Society, since it assumed a public 
form, will be found in its Transactions ; but it is pro- 
per to advert, in this place, to one point, to prevent 
misapprehension on the part of the public, and to do 
justice to the individual members. Each gentle- 
man, at his admission, declares his conviction of the 
truth of the general principles of the science, viz. 
that there is in nature a connection or correspon- 
dence between certain mental powers and moral feel- 
ings, and certain portions of the brain, and that the 
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energy of the power bears a relation to the size of the 
organ ; but no one is required to profess his belief in 
the whole, or any given number of the faculties and 
organs specified in the books upon Phrenology, nor 
to give his assent to the metaphysical notions which 
individuals have ingrafted on the phrenological doc« 
trines. Those Members who founded the Society, 
recollected the slow and almost imperceptible steps 
by which they themselves had advanced through a 
multitude of observations, to a comprehensive view 
and full conviction of the truths of the science, and 
were therefore disposed to make the most liberal 
allowances for difference of opinion on points of de- 
tail, among those who still required experience to 
enable them to embrace the system in its fullest ex- 
tent. They judged also, that no person who had 
been convinced, by observation, of the existence of a 
plurality of faculties and organs, could hesitate about 
the advantages to be derived from minute and pa^ 
tient inquiries into the subject ; and, as investiga- 
tion was their aim, they assumed only the general 
principles as the point of union among the mem- 
bers, and invited every one to bring forward the re- 
sults of his experience and reflection, as appropriate 
commentaries upon them. 

This latitude of belief was rendered necessary also 
on another ground. No opportunities of acquiring 
a practical knowledge of the doctrines existed in 
this country previous to the institution of the So- 
ciety, and few minds possess the zeal and energy re- 
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quisite for becoming intimately acquainted with an 
extensive science fix>m the perusal of books alone. 
Those, therefore, who became members, associated 
themselves for the sake of gaining and communi- 
cating a knowledge, in the first instance, of what 
had been already accomplished by the founders of 
Phrenology, and in the hope of being able only even- 
tually to enlarge its boundaries by their own obser- 
vations. The present publication is intended to pro- 
claim the existence and the views of the Society ; 
to hold it oat as a point of union to those who take 
an interest in the doctrines; and to invite future 
eommunicationS| 

Before concluding, I beg leave to add a few obser- 
vations on the nature of the evidence on which 
Phrenology rests. 

The proposition. That a certain mental power is 
connected, by nature, with a certain portion of the 
brain, relates to physical science, and can be proved 
or disproved only by observation. The province of 
reason, in such a case, is to compare the phenomena 
observed, — ^to discover their relations, — and to draw 
from them just conclusions ; — ^but not to determine, 
beforehand, whether the appearances alleged can, or 
cannot, exist in nature. Those persons, therefore, 
who attack the doctrines by mere arguments, whe- 
ther founded on analogy or on previous opinions, 
only render complicated a question which in itself is 
simple ; for, if the facts alleged by the Phrenologists 
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xeally exist, all xeasonings which go to contradict 
them, mast of necessity he ddfective in premises, or 
mummd in deduction ; and, if they do not exist, the 
whole fithric of the system will fidl to the ground, 
without the aid of any other objection. 

The next consideration is the mode of bringing 
forward the evidence by which the science is sup- 
ported. 

Delicacy to individuals stands Gppoaed to the 
public statement of many interesting cases in fa- 
vour of the doctrines. For my own part, I have 
been permitted minutely to examine die heads of 
several hundred persons, in different ranks of life, 
many of whom are well known by their talents as 
authors, preachers, public speakers, artists, &c. and 
the correspondence betwixt their mental qualities 
and cerebral development was such as carried irre- 
fflstible conviction to my own mind, that Phrenolcigy 
is a correct exposition of nature ; but the confidence 
implied in permitting the examination, imposes a 
restraint upon publication of the results, which no 
consideration will authorize me to disregard. It 
is on this account, that Phrenologists eagerly so- 
lidt those who wish to ascertain the truth of the 
system, to examine nature for their own satis- 
faction. Busts are sold, which indicate the situa- 
tions of the organs, and books which describe their 
functions ; and no one can have any difficulty in 
finding proper subjects for examination among in- 
diidduals, in his own circle, with whose talents and 
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dnpooitioBs he is intixaately aoquainted. If, for 
eaounple, two childien are known, (me of whom is 
extremdj timid, and the other rash and predpitate, 
thdr heads may he phioed in juxta-position, and 
their organs of Cautionsness compared. The dif* 
£erenoe will he found to he so striking, that the 
most ineiqperienoed observer may recogniae it. In 
like manner, if of two girls, one be particularly ^nd 
of admiration, and another be indifferent abont her 
appearance, and r^aidless of the opinion of others, 
they may be placed in a similar situation, and a 
very palpable difference in thdr organs of Love of 
Approbation will be perceived. The degree of 
conviction resulting from observations of this kind, 
when repeated on a great variety of individuals, and 
in every diversity of dzeumstances, far surpasses that 
which can be produced by perusal of the most mi- 
nute and authentic details of cases observed by 
others. By contemplating phenomena as they ac- 
tually exist, the mind forms a judgment concerning 
the real nature 'of their relation to each other, with 
a higher degree of certainty and satisfaction, than can 
be attained by merely reading descriptions of their 
appearance, and of the order in which they occurred. 
In the former case, the inquirer satisfies himself by 
an examination of all the circumstances which he 
deems of importance ; in the latter, he is apt to doubt 
that some material &ct may have been overlooked, 
which, if stated, would alter the whole import of the 
experiment. These remarks are particularly appli* 
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cable to Phrenological investigations. By selecting 
for observation, persons intimately known to him- 
self, the inquirer will enjoy the means of estimating 
the real nature and extent of the talents and dispo- 
sitions possessed, — the actual appearance of the 
head, — ^the effects of health, education, and of a va- 
riety of circumstances which he might imagine 
were not attended to in investigations conducted by 
others. 

The same restraints, however, do not oppose the 
publication of all cases bearing on the truth of Phre- 
nology. When individuals have rendered them- 
selves conspicuous by their virtues or vices, by their 
talents or deficiencies of understanding, and when 
casts of their heads have, by their own consent, been 
placed in the hands of the public, or been properly 
acquired, there appears to be no impropriety in dis- 
cussing openly the correspondence or discrepancy be- 
twixt their cerebral development, and the known ma- 
nifestations of their minds. For example, a mask of 
Mr Wordsworth, the poet, is sold openly in the 
shops, and his poetry has long been committed to the 
public. Now, on measuring the distance across the 
mask, from the middle of the surface of one organ of 
Ideality to that of the other, I find it to be exactly 6 
inches. Again, a bust of Dr Chalmers, accurately 
modelled by Mr Joseph, is also sold, and his works 
are extensively read. On making the same mea- 
surement on his bust, I find the distance from Idea- 
lity to Ideality, to be 6| inches ; and there appears 
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no impropriety iii stating these facts, and delivering 
the opinion, that the works of Dr Chalmers, al- 
though not in the form of verse, display occasionally 
higher traits of Ideality than those of Words- 
worth, and that, in this respect, the oigans and 
manifestations correspond. Perhaps, however, I eir 
(but I know I shall be forgiven) in stating, that, in 
the head of Mr Owen, of New Lanark, the same 
measurement wiU very little, if at alU exceed 5 
inches (I speak from recollection), and that in his 
speeches and compositions he displays far less of 
Ideality (and I lefer to no other quality) than either 
of the two celebrated persons already named. 

Farther, where individuals have perished on the 
scaffold, and the Society has procured authentic 
casts of their heads or skulls, there can be no im- 
propriety in discussing, in the freest manner, the 
ooirespondence betwixt their mental manifestations 
and the development of their brains. 

In the subsequent pages of the Transactions, 
therefore, several cases of both of these descriptions 
will be introduced, for the sake of example, and ex- 
citing inquiry ; but it is impracticable, in any mo- 
derate bounds, to bring forward the whole, ' or even 
any great proportion of the facts which are familiar- 
ly known to those who make Phrenology an object 
of serious study. At the same time, by throwing 
open to public scrutiny the whole collection of casts 
and skulls in possession of the Society, including 
those of many distinguished individuals, a mass of 

2 
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endenoe is jMresented whidi oi^ht to be inqnired 
into, before die science is oondenmed, or before those 
wbo support it are accnsed of passing fimdAil opi- 
nions upon mankind, in place of substantial truths. 
Finidly, It is fi^uently stated, that Phrenolo- 
gists bring forward only such cases as support their 
doctrines, and omit all notice of adverse instances : 
and the insinuation is broadly made, that if they 
were candid in their reports, one set of &cts would 
contradict or neutralize another, and that the whole 
&biie of Phrenology would, in consequence, fall to 
the ground. Such statements are wholly unfound* 
ed; and, if adverse fiusts exist, why do not the oppo- 
nents bring them forward into view ? The line of 
conduct, beddes, here imputed to Phrenologists, im- 
plies so much disingenuousness of purpose, nay, such 
moral depravity, that those who make the charge 
without supporting it by facts, merit only contend 
and reprobation, 

s 
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Phrenology U a system of Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, and is founded on facts ascertainable by conscious* 
ness and observation. The name is derived from ^^f mind, 
and A«ya$ discourse. 

It is a principle of physiology which cannot be disputed, 
that dissection alone can give us no information concerning 
Htke functimis of the bodily organs. No anatomist, by dis* 
aecting the optic nerve, could predicate that its function is 
to minister to Vision ; or, by dissecting the tongue, could 
discover that it is the organ of Taste. 

Metaphysicians having confined themselves chiefly to re- 
flection on consciousness, could not discover the organs of 
the mind; and Anatomists, having merely dissected the 
brain, could not discover Xhejimc^cns of that organ ; and 
henee the comparative ignorance which has hitherto pre- 
vailed regarding that interesting point in the philosophy of 
man^—^he connection betwixt the mind and his ei^nic 
coQstatution. 

£ 
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PhiienologistB have endeavoured to avrnd the obstacles 
presented by these modes of philosophizing, and have com- 
pared manifestations of mind with development of brain, 
in a great number of individuals. The system now taught 
is the result of observations thus made ; and the principal 
points which are conceived to be established by extensive in^ 
duction are the following : 

1^, That the brun is the material instrument, by means 
ot which the mind carries on intercourse with the extenud 
worid. 

Sdy That the bnun is an aggregate of parts, each of which 
has a special and determinate function. 

Sdy That the form of the brmn can be ascertained by in- 
specting the cranium ; and that the functions of the several 
parts may be determined by comparing their mze with the 
power of manifesting the mental faculties. 



The Organs and their Faculties are the following : 

I. Amatitxkess, or Physical Love.— This is an im- 
portant propensity, and gives rise to the feelings which at- 
tract the sexes so strongly to each other. It is the sourcs 
of that kindly interest which either sex feelff in all that re- 
lates to the other ; us well as of the stronger impulses of de- 
are. These are its direct effects ; but it produces othen 
indirectly by its influence on the other powers. It acts, m 
many cases, as a stimulus to these, increases their activity, 
and brings them into a state of higher susceptibility* That 
love between the sexes, of which this is the origin, may be 
strengthened and prolonged by Adhesiveness, and othev 
powers and sentiments brought subsequently into action. 
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The cerebellum is the organ of this propenffltjr, and its dze 
is indicated by the distance betwixt the mastoid processes 
behind the ears, or by the generid thickness of the neck 
fiom ear to ear. Established. 

II. PHiLOPBOGEinTiTiKSSS.-^Thechieffunct]onofthis 
faculty is to produce the love of children, or oflbpring in 
general : but it seems to give rise to a certain feeling of 
kindness, mingled with oondesoenfflon, and almost compas- 
sion, for objecCB winch are weak and helpless. In parents, 
the feeling is so £ur compulsory, as to be independent of 
any other qualities in the child than those of mere weakness 
and helplessness ; and,asapn)of of this, the more weak and 
helpless the child is, the emotion is felt 'the more strongly * 
In others, the feeling is less constraining, and more apt 
to be influenced by the appearance of qualities calculated 
to excite, at the same time, the other faculties,-— such as 
beauty, vivacity, or intelligence. It is this chiefly which 
supports the mother under all the cares and troubles of 
rearing an helpless oflFspring, during mghts spent in watch- 
ing, and days passed in unavailing endeavours to pacify or 
relieve them ; and that oflen independent of religion, mora- 
lity, or the dictates of reason. When this organ is large, 
and 1. moderate, it gives a drooping appearance to the hind 
part of the head. When the faculty is strong, the indivi. 
dual is delighted at the right of children, who, on the other 
hand, understanding its natural language, are rejoiced and 
flock around him when he makes his appearance. It is 
quite distinct from general Benevolence. Established. 

III. CoNCEMTBATivEKSss. — When Dr Gall first made 
observationB upon this organ, he was led to believe its func- 
tkm to be a derire of iiAabiting high places, because he 
observed it large in animals who were fond <^ tiiese situa- 

eS 
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tioDS; such .88 the chamois, the eagle, and the ptarmigan. 
Farther observations shewed it to be large in those a nim a ls 
and persons who seemed attadiecl to particular places, and 
who disliked much change of residence. It was then termed 
the organ of Inhabitivefiess, From more enlarged obser- 
vationsy it now seems probable that part of its function is 
to maintain two or more powers in simultaneous and oom- 
Inned action, and to determine them towards one object. 
• This organ is found large in authors and orators who 
excel in concentration of thought ; and also in actors and 
singers, who have the power of exercising several faculties 
simultaneously, so as to produce, by their combination, one 
harmonious and united effect ; and it is probable that it is 
by the exerdse of a similiEir power, that animals, such as the 
chamois, who are fond of heights, are enabled to maintain 
in action all those faculties which are necessary to preserve 
their position while they browse in difficult or dangerous 
situations, and at the same lime avoid the aim of the hunter. 
There appears, therefore, to be nothing in the limited ob- 
servations of Dr Gall, inoonnstent with the more extensive 
views now taken of the functions of this faculty. Dr Gall 
stated the organ of Inbabitiveness as eonjeetural. 

IV. Adhesiveness. — The function of this faculty is to 
produce friendly attachment in general ; and it is stronger 
in women than in men. In children, it is generally shewn 
by attachment to animals ; as dogs, rabbits, birds, or horses. 
It is one oi the main sources of friendship and society in 
general. It is marked as only probable in.Dr Spukzheim'^s 

works, published several years ago, but is now established. 

• 

V. CoMBATivxNESs. — This faculty gives a general pro* 
penMty to contend, resist, or attack, without determining 
the modea or objects. When the organ is large and active^ 
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"delight may be felt even in fighting. The organ is situate 
at the inferior posterior angle of the parietal bone. It may 
be manifested in argument as well as in war. It incites us 
to overcome opposition, and to encounter obstacles of ^rery 
-kind. In all cases of difficult and danger, where a severe 
struggle is necessary to command success, this power is of 
eminent use, and nothing will compensate for the want of it 
as an active principle. It is generally large in persons who 
have murdered, not from premeditated purpose, but from 
the impulse ef the moment. Established. 

YI. Destbuctivbmess. — The special faculty of this or- 
gan seems to be the propensity to destroy in general. When 
it is energetic, it adds force to the whole character. It fur- 
nishes the threat of unpleasant consequences in case of dis- 
obedience, which gives weight to command. If it is founfl 
in combination with a full development of the higher facul- 
ties and sentiments, it materially aids in. the production of 
a character fitted for great achievements. It does not ne- 
cessarily lead to oruelty ; on the contrary, when benevolence 
and the higho: sentiments are strong, it may be employed, 
with full eSectf to promote, by the exercise of a just seve- 
rity, the purposes of virtue. It leads to crime only when 
too energetic, and when the sentiments which should coun- 
teract itare^ot sufficiently powerful. The organ. is con- 
spicuous in the heads of cool and deliberate murderers, and 
persons habitually ^^leligbting in acts of cruelty, who are 
^so generally found to be deficient in the higher senti- 
ments. This ibculty, and the precediiig, give the tendracy 
to rage. Established. 

VII. CoNSTRUCTiVENEss. — The name of this organ im- 
plies that it gives the special faculty to build or to construct 
-in general, but does not determine the object to be con- 
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stmctecL Where the organ is large, with a head in other 
respects poorly developed, we often see the most beauuful 
workmanship,, and the labours of months or years thrown 
away oo oomplicated structures, totally inapplicable to any 
useful purpose. The eflRscts are very di£Perent where the 
rest of the head is well organised. The organ is indispen- 
sable .in all mechanioal profesaons, from the engines to the 
lowest artificer. Birds that build, and also several animals, 
as the beaver, field^«Knise, &c. have it large. Established. 

VIII. Acquisitiveness. —- This faculty produces the 
tendency to acquire and to possess in general, widiout re- 
fbrence to the uses to which the objects, when attained, may 
be applied. It takes its direction from the other Acuities, 
and hence may lead to collecting coins, paintings, minoals, 
and other objects of curiosity or science, as well as money. 
Idiots, under its influence, are known to collect articles <)f 
no intrinsic value. When the propendty becomes too ener- 
getic, it produces avarice; and even a moderate proportion 
of it, when it is not regulated by some of the higher send- 
.ments, as consdentiousness, love of approbation, or fear, 

m»jr produce theft; Established. 

IX. SxcKKTivEMEss.— Man and animals are oocanonal- 
•ly liable to the astoults of enemies, which may be avoided 

by concealment, in cases where strength is wanting to repel 
them by force. Nature, therefore, has implanted in both, 
an instinctive tendency to conceal, which, according to its 
degree of intennty, and to the direction which it receives 
from the other faculties, may produce prudence, slyness, 
or cunning. In man, it serves an important purpose. 
Various thoughts, de^res, and emotions, arise involuntarily 
in the mind, the outward expression of which requires to 
rbe regulated by judgment. Secretiveness produces the in- 
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gdnctive tendency to conceal and suppress these emotions^ 
and henee it acts as a restraint on the manifestation of the 
feelings, till the understanding shaU have decided 4m dick 
propriet J, and probable consequences. A certain portion 
of it is indispensable to the formation of a prudent character. 
Those in whom it is deficient, are too <^n for the general 
intercourse of societj. It becomes dangerous and hurtfid 
onlj when abused ; and then k may give rise to lying, du« 
plidty, and deceit, and it supplies the cunning necessary to 
theft. It is much assisted by Cautiousness, and itsinfluence, 
when ex<iessive, is most directly counteracted by Love of 
Approbation. This organ has been found large in actors, 
and in those who excel in the imitative arts. Combined with 
Imitation, it appears to pve the power of eapremon ; and, 
in actrars, it may be conceived to do this, by fumishmg its 
possessor with the power of practising a conscious duplicity, 
a talent neoessarUy implied in the i^epresentation of a va- 
riety of characters. This power of personaium, is one 
•of the ingredients in a talent for profound dissimulation 
and hypocrisy. When joined with a full endowment of 
the sentiment of the ludicrous, it produces humaurj at 
least that kind of humour which consists in «aying hr 
doing ludicrous things in a grave, unconsdous sort of 
way, as if we were quite insenaUe to their ludicrous ten- 
dency. Thus the man of humour will utter the most ab- 
surd, the most laughable, or the most atrocious things, with 
the appearanceof perfect umplicity, and maintaining the 
most imperturbable gravi^, while every one else is convulsed 
with laughter. In writing, it leads to the use of irony, which 
ii a species of humour. This power is also necessary to suc- 
cess in story-telling, and in the writing of fictitious narra- 
tive, as it enables the narrator to conceal his ultimate de- 
sign or plot under some cover, until he can develope it to 
lus auditors or readers with the greatest effect. It is re- 
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qiudte, in addition to self-esteem and the moral senttments, 
to constitute dignity of character ; and it serves as a de- 
fence against impertinence, or prying curio^ty. It gives a 
sidelong glance, and watchful look, to the eye. Established. 

. X. Sklf-Esteem. — The general tendency of this faculty 
is to make us think highly of ourselves. This tendency ap- 
pears very different in different persons, and is by no means 
possessed uniformly in prc^rUon to the merit of the indi- 
vidual. The sentiment manifests itself in different manners 
according to the pecuUar combination of the other faculties 
with which it U conjoined ; and, in general, it leads to esteem, 
of the special propensities and sentiments which characterize 
the mind of the individual in whom it is powerful. Hence, 
if the superior sentiments and intellectual faculties are large- 
ly developed, it contributes to true dignity and greatness of 
mind ; and the individual esteems himself for those qualities 
which are really worthy of the esteem of others,— -intelloc- 
tual and moral excellence. 

<< Oft-times nothing profits more 
' «< Than Self^steetn, grounded on just and right 
• ^ VeU managed.*' * Miltoit, Pond, LotL 

Dr Gall at first considered this faculty as connected with 
the de^re of phy»cal height, from a certain sentiment of 
elevation which it commumcates ; but its functions aie now 
ascertdned to be those above stajted. It leads to pride, ar- 
rogance, and disdain, only when possessed in an excessive 
degree, and when not controlled by higher sentiments. It 
corresponds, in some measure, to the Desire of Power of the 
Metaphysicians. When very large, the individual walks 
generally in an erect posture ; and, by his reserved and au- 
thoritative manner^ induces the impression in others, that he 
^considers himself as infinitely elevated alxjve his fellow men. 
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This &culty , j<uned with a large Acquintiyeness, and not re- 
gulated by other sentiments, produces ^* Selfishness^ in the 
general acceptation of this term. Veneration stands most 
directly opposed to it; and Combativeness and Firmness 
aid it Established. 

XI. Lovs OF AppaoBATiOK. — This faculty renders us 
attentive to the opinions which others entertun of us ; and, 
according to the d^ree in which it is possessed, and the 
manner in which it is directed, produces the love of praise, 
or of fame, and also emulation, ambition, or vanity. When 
the organ is small, indifference to the opinions of others is 
the consequence. As the last mentioned sentiment respects 
the opinion we entertain of ourselves, so this has r^ard to 
the opinion which is entertained of us by others ; and, 
keeping in view this essential difference, almost all that we 
have said of the former sentiment may be applied to this. 
The manifestations of this, as well as of the former faculty, 
are modified by the other faculties with which it is combined. 

XII. Cautiousnxss. — The emotion of fear is familiar 
lo mankind in general ; and yet many celebrated metaphy- 
flcians do not- treat of it as a primitive feeling. It is ad- 
•mitted as such in Phrenology, in consequence of numerous 
observations. The faculty produces doubts, hesitations, 
caution, circumspection, or timidity and fear, according to 
"the dc^;ree in which it is possessed, and the other faculties 
with which it is combined. It is an essential ingredient in 
41 prudent character. When Combativeness is not large, and 

Cautiousness, Conscientiousness, and Love of Approbation 
■are large, the comlHnation gives rise to bashfulness, or 
mauvaue honte ; and many years of the most intimate ac- 
quaintance with the world, will often not su£Bce to remove 
•the embarrassment thus occanoned. Many of the lower 
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miimalfl^re remaikdile for cautiousness, as the crane and the 
rooky and thej have die anmesponding portion of the brain 
hugely developed. 

XIII. Beneyolsvce.— -It has long been a subject of 
debate among philosophers, whether Man is entirely selfish 
in all fan actions, or if there is in the mind any sentiment 
determinii^ him to desire the good of others as a direct 
object, without reference to any expectation of advantage 
to himself. The Phrenologists have discovered, that the 
desire for the happiness of others, bears a proportion to the 
«2e of a particular portion of the brain ; and hence they 
ckxidude^ that Benevolence is a primitite sentiment of the 
mind, independent of all selfish considerations. The faculty 
disposes to active benevolence and compassion. It also 
gives mildness and cheerfulness to the temper, and a chari- 
table mode of judging of the actions and characters of othos. 
When abused, it leads to profusion. A small development 
of the oigan does not necessarily produce cruelty. It only 
leads to indifference about the welfare of others. When 
Benevolence is strong and Destruetiveness weak in the same 
individual, he is apt to be too fadle in his dispoations. 
Whoi both are vigorous, Destruetiveness gives fire and 
energy to the mind, and Benevi^ence modifies and oontrok 
its improper manifestations. 

XIV. Venebation.—- The sentiment of Admiration has 
long been recognized by writers on the mmd ; but, in this 
feeling, a certain degree of wonder is implied ; and it is not 
limited to pure and respectful reverence. The latter emo- 
tion is the result of the faculty now in question. It inspires 
with the sentiment of respect ; and, when directed to the 
Supreme Being, leads to adoration. It predisposes to re- 
ligious feeling, without determining the manner in which it 
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is directed It leads also to reverenoe of ancestry and of 
superiors in society. It is a distinguishing characteristic in 
the love of diildren towards parents. When the organ is 
laige, and that of Self-esteem small, it gives the tendency 
to huBuIity. Established. 

XV. Hops. — The f^uietion of this faculty is to produce 
the sentiment of hope in general. It renders the prospect 
of the future fair and smiling, and gires the tendency to 
believe and expect. In religion, the faculty, when power- 
ful, cherishes faith. It produces also, a sanguine dispoa.- 
tion ; and, when not well directed, it disposes to credulity 
and extravagant expectation. Established. 

XVI. InBALiTT.*-**This faculty produces the sentiment 
of the suMime and beautifiil ; the feeling of ezquisitaBes^ 
and the desire -to invest every object with more than sublu^ 
nary perfection. It insfures with rsfture and entiiusiasm, 
and prompts to emheJlishment When joined with Can- 
ticnisness and Veneration large, it tends towards the serious 
and sublime ; when combined with Hope and Wit large, 
and Cautiousness small, it disposes rather to gaiety and bril- 
liancy. It is an essential requisite in the poet, orator, and 
artist. Without it^ the productions of the mind may be so- 
lid, useful and becoming; but they must ever be deficient 
in grandeur of conception, and splendour of execution, and 
they will want the glow of fancy which enlivens and adorns 
every object presented to its touch. Established. 

WonDBR.— Immediately above Ideality, a blank space 
a^iears in the cast and plates of the head : the function of 
dus part of the brain was not ascertained when the other 
organs were numbered, but subsequent observations shew 
that it is connected with the sentiment of Wonder. Per* 
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sons in whom this organ is large, are fond of novelty, and 
susceptible of vivid emotions of surprise. They delight in 
the marvdlous, and are prone to entertain romantic views. 
When very powerful, it gives to the eyes and eye^brows an 
elevated cast, indicating a permanent expression of surprise. 
The faculty produces delight in stories of ghosts and super- 
natural agency. The organ is not numbered, to avoid, in 
the present state of the science, an alteration of the numera- 
<tion of the subsequent organs. Probable. 

XVII. CoNsci£NTionsN£ss.-^bservation, by shewing 
that those who experience the sentiment of justice very 
powerfully, have a certain portion of the brain largely de> 
vdoped, while those in whom it is weak, have this portion 
Buudl, has for ever settled the dispute among metaphysi- 
cians, whether or not there b in man a governing principle 
4}{ moral recUtude and justice. This faculty produces a 
great effect upon the manifestations of the other powers. 
Other principles of action may have more strength, but 
this only has authority. Its sentence makes us guilty to 
ourselves, and guilty in the eyes of our Maker, whatever 
other prindple may be set in oppoation to it It is evi. 
^* dent, therefore, that this prindple has,' froin its nature^ 
^' an authority to direct and determine with r^ard to our 
^^ ccHiduct ; to judge, to acquit, or to condemn, and even to 
punbh,— an authority which belongs to no other prin- 
dple of the human mind.^'— >(Reid, Essay III. ch. viii.) 
Bishop B0TLER gives an illustration of the sentiment simi- 
lar to this. This faculty is the fountain of all human laws. 
The organ is -conadered as ascertained. 

XVIII. — Firmness. — The spedal faculty of this organ 
is somewhat difficult ^f discriminadon ; but it seems to be 
peraeverance, dedaiveness, or firmness,-*the object or pur- 
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pose to be persevered in being determined by other facuU 
ties. This faculty^ when not directed by the superior sen- 
timentSy leads to obstinacy and infatuation. When small, 
wimt c( steadiness and determination is the result When 
▼ery large, it gives a peculiar erectness and stifiness to the 
gait. Established. 

XIX. Inbividualitt. — This ficulty ^ves the desive 
U^ know facts and things, without determining the kind of 
knowledge, and without any view to the purposes to which 
it may be subservient. It produces a talent for observation, 
and a capacity for details. Many persons are to be met with, 
who are learned but not profound, who know something 
of almost all arts and sciences, and who are never at a loss 
to speak on any subject Such persons generally have this 
ongan large. When conjoined with amUtion, and moderate 
confidence in one^s own opinion, it conduces to that readi- 
ness of display which often passes for superior ability. 
When combined with comparison, and the faculty of re- 
membering names, it g^ves the talent necessary to botany, 
mineralc^y and natural history in general. It is esta- 
blished. 

There are strong grounds for believing that two organs 
are included in Number 1.9. The lower portion of it, in- 
cluding a small space betwixt the organs of Locality, appears 
to be connected with the talent for knowing and remember- 
ing facts and occurrences. The upper portion, bordering 
on Comparison, is large in persons who are fond of natural 
history, and who appear to delight in the study of objects 
which exist The frontal sinus^ is occasionally fol^ld imder 
the lowfr space marked 19- 

XX. Foam.— The size of this organ is indicated by the 
width between the eyes, the different degrees of which c<xp- 
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respond to the greater or less development of the portions 
of brain situate on the mesial or inner side of the orbitary 
plates of the frontal bone. The function of the faculty is 
to judge ct form. It aids the portrait-painter, and all pcp. 
sons engaged in the imitative arts. It gives the power of 
distinguishing faces. The organ appears to have been 
large in King George III., who was noted for his recollec- 
tion of individuals. Children in whom it is large, are fre- 
quently observed, for their amusement, drawing, cutting, or 
scratdiing the figures of men and animals. Established. 

XXI. Size.— Persons are found who have an intuitive 
facility in estimating Size, and in whom the powers of dis- 
tinguishing form and relative poation are not equally 
Strang ; and the part of the brain under No. SI. has been 
observed in such individuals to be large. It gives the 
power of perceiving and judging of perspective. Some 
officers in the army, in forming their companies into Hne, 
estimate the space which the men will occupy with perfect 
accuracy, and othecs can never learn to judge correcdy of 
this requiate, and the. organ has been observed largely de- 
veloped in the former. Locality also may conduce to this 
talent Probable* 

XXII. — ^Weight or REsisTANCE.^-There seems to be 
no analogy .between the weight or resistance of bodies, and 
th^ other qualities. They may be of all forms, razes, and 
colours, liquid or solid, and yet none of these features would 
necessarily imply that one was heavi^ than the other. This 
quality, therefore, 'being distinct from all others, we cannot 
logically refer the cognizance of it to any of the faculties of 
the Mind which judge of the other attributes of matt^; 
aod, as the mental power undoubtedly exists, there b rec^ 
am to ctinjecture that it may be manifested by means ci a 

t 
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fpecial GtgBOL Feraoos who exod at aichory and quoits, 
also those who find great fadlity in judpng of nKnnentum 
snd resistance in mechanics, are observed to possess the parts 
of the bndn lying near the organ of iisBe largely devekqped^ 
and hence it is oonj ectured that the organ of weight is tttaate 
in that direction. The organ, however, is not ascertained ; 
and it is not marked on the bust. 

m 

XXIII. CoLOfnuKG.—Severd of the Metaphysicians 
were aware, that a penon may have very acute vision, and 
yet be destitute of the power of distingwshing colours ; but . 
haUt and aittentioB have as usual been adduced to solve 
die difficulty. Observation shews that those who have great 
natural power of percdving colours, have a lai^ devek^ 
ment of that portion of the brain situate under the middle 
of the ardi of the eye-brows, enclosed by the lines S8.,. 
whilst those who cannot distinguish minute shades of co» 
lour have this portion small. The faculty of this «rgan is- 
to perceive colours, and their shades, but it does not give 
what 18 called Taste in their anangement. The'ovgan is 
BOW considered to be established. 

XXIV. Locality or Spagb.-— The special JSiculty ti/T 
this organ seems to be, to give the desire of sedng, and the- 
power of remembering localities and scenery of every da» 
scription : the incUnat^n to travel is a oonsequ^nce of ita 
activity, and it is large in the expert landscape-painter^ 
The organ exists in animals ; and, becommg active at cer* 
tain seasons, is supfkMed to prompt them to migrate. Itis^ 
laijge in the woodcock and swallow. It has been alleged 
that the eustence of the frontal sinus (a separation between 
the inner and outer tables of the skuU, occurring in some 
individuflib)' renders it impossible to detennine tbejnse of 
thia organ in the living subject. The Phrenolcfpsts, how* 
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ever, aifirm, as the result of numerous dissections^ tliat die 
sinus rarely rises so high as this organ, except in old age 
and disease. This faculty, with Individuality, Size, and 
Comparison, appears, from observations, to be essential coa- 
stituents in a genius for geometry. Where these are small, 
this science excites little interest, and is learned with extreme 
difficulty. The organ is established. 

XXV. Order.— Many people are remarkable for the 
attention they pay to the arrangement of their domestie 
concerns, for the order in which furniture, books, clothes, 
8cc. are kept : they are distressed to see any thing out of ita 
friace, and are acutely sensible to all the comforts of arrange- 
ment and order. Others, again, present the very opposite 
appearances, and are lost to all the advantages which ar-* 
rangement bestows. In the first, the organ marked ^5. 
mil be found large, in the second small. Dr Spurzheim 
has marked it as only probable : on account of its small size, 
it ia often difficult to observe it correctly, but it may now 
be considered as established. 

XXVI. Time. — The power oi conceiving time, and of 
remembering circumstances connected by no, link, but the 
relation in which they stand to each other in chronology, is 
very different in different individuals. We have a few ob- 
servations in evidence of this faculty, but these are not suffi- 
ciently numerous to allow us to speak positively. The 
organ is marked ft6, on the bust, and the special faculty 
seems to be the power of recollecting dates, of judging of 
time, and of intervals in general ; but the organ is only 
probable. 

XXVII. Number.— Many examples of mental calcu* 
lalors must be known to every one. Mr 6. Bidder per. 
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forms the most complicated aritfametical problems,' with a 
celerity and accuracy equally astonishbg. The org£i 
which gives this power is situate under 27. on the bust, 
and its special fiiculty is calculation in general. In Mr B. 
it is very large. EstaUished; 

XXVIII. Tims.— -the organ of tune bears the samii 
relation to the ears as that of colour does to the eyes. We 
have seen that the eye may be very acute, yet the power of 
discriminating shades of colour be defective. In like Aiait- 
ner, the auditory apparatus may be in the most perfect state^ 
and yet the power 6f peroaving melody and of reoollectbg 
tuiles, be not at all in proportion. When the orffok is fully 
developed, it enlarges the lateral parts of the forehead. It 
is found of large size in all great composers of music, as 
Handbl, Hatbk, Bossim I, and in all who have flourished 
as eminent perfimners. Established. 

XSJX. Lai^gvagx^— The special faculty of this drgari 
Is to enable us to acquire a knowledge of, and to give 
us the power of ui^g artificial signs of words. A low 
degree of the organ may enable a person, by great effort^ 
to leam languages, but a fiill development is indispenrible 
to copiousness and fluency of style in speech or writing. 
The agnification of words is learned by other fiictdties: 
For example, this faculty may enable us to leam and re. 
member the word Mebdy^ but if we do not possess the 
faculty of Tune, we can never appreciate the real meaning 
attached to that word by those who possess that faculty id 
a high degree. The organ, which is indicated by promi- 
nence of the eyes, will be found large in philologists^ oratori 
and botanbts. The prominence of the eyes- is produced 
by the large development of the part of the Imun resting 
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upMi the upjier orbitlury pbte, and pressing it downward). 
The orgatf is esU^ihed. 

XXX. CoMPABisoM.— -Dr Gavl observed various per- 
sons, who, in order to convince dthers, had recourse to aini- 
lies, examples, and analogies, and but seldom to philosophic 
leasonil^. Ill these he finmd^ in the situatibn of SO. on the 
bUfit, an elevittion presentu^ the appeaivnee of an invited 
pynuDid. This faculty prompts us to comparison, without 
determining its kind; for every one must draw his analo* 
gn&A^ and chooB& his similies, from his own knowledge, and 
from the sphefre of activity of his other faculties. The 
activity <jS the faculty is very important ; and people who 
have it large^ are generally said to have much discrimina- 
tion. Individuality, Language, and Comparison combined, 
l^ve readiness of apprehension, and fluency of speech ; but 
unless Causality be also great, the reasonings are not con^ 
secutive, and the views not comprehensive. It is generally 
large in the heads of good artists, and in popular preachers^ 
who illustrate their sulgect by similitudes, examples, and 
parables. "By suggesting comparisons, it greatly luds wit 
Established. 

XXXI. CADSAtltir. — Individuality and Comparison 
take cognisance of every thing that is obvious to the senses. 
This faculty looka a little farther than mere sense, and takea 
oogmaaooe of the relations and dependencies of jdienomens. 
It furnishes the idea of causation, as implying something 
more than mere juxta*position or sequence,— and as forming 
an invisible bond of connection between cause and effect It 
impresses us with an irresistible conviction, diat every phe* 
nomenon or change in nature is caused by something, and 
hence, by successive steps, leads us to the first cause of all. 
In looking at the actions of men, it leads us to consider the 
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iiiotived or moving causes from whicb they proceed. It in^ 
duces US) on all oocasions, to askj Why and wherefore is 
this so ? It corresponds nearly to the '< Reladve Sugges- 
*^ turn" of Dr BaowK, — or the " Reasoning Power" of 
Locke, and other writers. It gives deep penetration, and 
the perception of logical consequence in aigument It is 
large in persons who possete a natural genius for metai^y- 
iicSf political economy^ or similar sciences. Established.' 

XXXIL Wit, or the SektxmSint of tHsLimiCBoirs.— ^ 
This ftculty is treated as an inteUectual power in Dr Spun-^ 
hom^A English work ; but, in his French works, subsequent- 
ly printed, it is considered as a sentiment, and the change 
appears appropriate. It gives a feeling of the ludicrous, 
ioid prcdttces the tendency to represent objects under this 
aspect, in the siime way as Ideality gives a feeling of the 
beautiful, and also the tendency to elevate and adorn ^1 
the conceptions of the inind. Wit^ in the coitninon accep. 
tation of the word, consists in conceptions formed by the 
higher intellectual powers 'iinbued with the sentiment in 
question. Humour consists in the manifestation or repre- 
sentation 6f the pr6pen£ties or sentiments, under the co- 
louring of wit, and to produce humour in representation 
Secretiveness and Imitation are also requisite. Persons 
who have been remarkable for the wit and point of their 
writings, as Stebne, Yoitaibb, Pibon, &c. have had 
the lateral parts of the forehead in the ntuation of SSL on 
the bust much developed ; and the same configuration <£ 
head will be found in all living characters distinguished for 
the same talent. It is greatly assisted by comparison,' but 
rather unpeded in its manifestations by causality ; the latter' 
fiunilty producing the tendency to logical relation in the 
thoughts, the reverse of the combinations of wit. Esta^ 
bKshed. 
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XXXIII. lHiTATiON:<»Dr Gall reoeiTed the first hint 
of the existence of the organ marked S3, on the bust, from 
examining the head of one of his friends, who possessed the 
power of imitating in a surprising degree, and was indeed 
a perfect actor. He found the same configuration of head 
in an individual in the Deaf and Diimb Institution, who, 
the first time he put on a mask at the carnival, imitated 
perfectly well all the persons who frequented the Institu- 
tion. Observation afterwards multiplied examples to such 
an amount, that it was speedily considered as established. 
Persons who have the organ laige, when they mention a 
fact or relate an anecdote, imitate the voice, look, and ges^ 
ture of those they are deacrilnng, so that by its mimicry it 
is eanly recognized. Players require the organ, and many 
painters have derived no inconsiderable share of their fame 
from posses^g it largely developed. It greatly assists 
constructiveness and fonn. Established* 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Ws have already stated, that the sdenee of Phrenology 
rests on facts. By observation^ then, — ^by comparing mani- 
festation with development, — the phrenologists have pointed 
out certain primitive faculties of the mind, and have shewn 
the efiect which both the absolute and relative size of the 
organs has upon the power of manifesting them. In the 
case of most of the faculties, the observations have been so 
numerous, that they hold their conclusions as certain, and 
we have accordingly marked these Established. In regard 
to a few, where the observations have. been more limited, 
ike conclusions are stated as pix>bable ; and, in one ^ two^ 
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where reasonable evidence is wanting, they are mentioned 
as only conjectural. 

Every one who merely takes an index to the organs in 
one hand, and a plate or cast of the h«id in the other, is 
not thereby at once qualified to decide definitively on the 
merits of the system ; both patience and practice are neoes^ 
sary to enable us to become acquainted with the appearance 
of the development, and considerable experience, and no 
small degree of reflecting power, is requisite to enable us to 
judge correctly of the effects of the combinations of die 
different organs, and of the consequent character. 

If we have ascertwied that the system is founded in na- 
ture, we are safe to conclude that the knowledge of it can- 
not lead to harm. This is the proper answer to those per- 
sons who allege that it teaches fatalism and materialism^ 
unless it can be sheifn that the knowledge of truth neces- 
sarily leads to evil. No inquiry is made into the nature, 
essence, or substance of the mind or soul itself. Phreno. 
logy teaches a knowledge of the works of the Creator; 
and, as his works are wisely and perfectly made, the Inti- 
mate presumpUon is, that those who see danger in a know- 
ledge of them, are mistaken in their views. Every objec- 
tion that the system is dangerous, pre-supposes its connec- 
tion with error. The answer to such an objection, there- 
fore, is the demonstration of its truth. If it were false, 
human ingenuity might certainly discover and pcnnt out 
the evil consequences to which it would lead ; but, if it be 
true, no human intelligence is entitled to condemn it. On 
its truth, therefore, its supporters take their stand. 

Throughout the preceding pages, we have spoken of the 
organs in the singular number, but this was only for the 
sake of perspicuity. All the organs are double,— as wc 
have two eyes, two cars, so we have two organs of tune, of 
wit, of benevolence, firmness, s^lf*esteem ; but in these three 
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lait, and in the others that are atuate along the middle line 
of the head, the two hemispheres of the brain apjXKM^rh sq 
closely, that both the organs are included in one circle, and 
always qpoken of as angle ; thus we say, the organ of com- 
pariisoQ, of benevolence, of yetieration, &c. ; but there are 
still two organs, one on each side. Every individual has all 
the organs, but their mze and d^ree of activity vary in alL. 
Strength is one quality of mind, and acHviijf another. A 
Blind may be very poweprfiil, but slow ; en: very active, but 
not remarkable for vigour ; or both qualities may be conir 
bined. Strength depends on the size of the organs ; acti^ 
vity may result irom constitution and exerdse. Hence 
Phrenology affords a measure of the str^igth alone. It 
indicates whether a man is by nature fitted to think or feel 
strongly or feebly; but does not reveal the number of 
thoughts or feelings which may pass through his mind. in 
a given time, nor the degree in which his faculties have 
been cultivated. There are several portions of the brain, 
particularly at the base^ the development of which cannot 
be asc^tained during life. The functions of these part9 
ronain to be discovered. 

If one organ be hrgej and the naghbouring organs 8mall| 
an elevation of the skull is perceptible at the places where 
the large organs are situate. If a number of oondguous 
organs be large, no particular elevation will be perceptible ; 
but there will be a genersiijiilness of the corresponding part 
of the head. Thus, if the organ of individuality alone be 
large, there will be a prominence in the middle of the fore- 
head, as in children ; but if the organs of all the knowing 
and reflecting faculties be large, there will be a general 
fiibess of the forehead. 

All the faculties, when active in a due degree, produce 
actions good— proper-^or necessary. It is excess of ac- 
tivity which produces abuses ; and it is probable that the 
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Mcnce of P(br€nology has only been diseo^eced^ in 
quence of . some mdividiuds, in, whom paiticular otgBDB 
weve very largely developed, yielding to the ttrangest prOi« 
peDBitiee of their nature. The smallness^of a particular 
organ is ^lot the cause d a faculty .produdng abuses t 
thus, though the faculty of benevolence be but iveakly 
manifested, ifioni the oi^^anbeing saaall, this, does npt^pED* 
dttoe ^cruelty ; it is only aeoomp^iiied with indiferenoe .to 
the miseries and safinngs of otliors. . W|^n one farul^ 
b weak, abuses may result by another being left without 
proper restraint. Thus acUve faculties of acquisitive- 
ness and secretiveness, combined with a weak faculty of 
conscientiousness, and weak reflecting faculties, may pro^ 
duce theft. Powerful faculties of combativeness and de- 
Btructiveness', with a weak faculty of benevolence, may pro- 
duce cruel and ferocious acti<»is. A strong faculty of be- 
nevolence, with a weak faculty of cautiousness, and weak 
reflecting faculties, may produce prodigality, and expose a 
person to be the prey of knaves. 

Ever^ faculty may be active of itself, in consequence of 
intenial activity of the organ, or it may be excited by ex- 
ternal means. Hence arise natural propensities to particular 
courses of action, and also the susceptibility of improvement 
by education. 

Every faculty being active, gives a desire of gratifica- 
tion, by engaging in actions correspondent to its nature. 
Thus the faculty of tune leads to the desire of producing 
music. The faculty of benevolence prompts to acts of cha- 
rity. Hence the foundation of particular tastes. Whatever 
is suited to gratify the natural desires of the faculties which 
are most active in any individual, is that which pleases him 
most, or is most suited to his taste. 

The oomUnatiou of the different faculties, and their re- 
lative activity, determine the particular characters of indi- 
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Thus, powerful faculties of firmness, obnadenfi* 
ousness, and cautiousness, produce sedate, serious, and pru- 
dent characters. Powerful faculties of hope, ideality, and 
loye of approbation, with weak Acuities of cautiousness, 
and weak reflectii^ faculties, produce gay, inconsiderate 
characters. Self-esteem, firmness, and little love of appro- 
bation, conscientiousness, and veneration, produce obstinate 
diaracters. Love of approbation, ^nd ben^volenoe, wiU 
give an obliging and attentive dispositiQii. 



< «» ) 



I. — A Vicvo ofwme ofDr Spuhzbeim's Lectures, 
as delivered at Edinburgh, in the Winter of 
1816. 



3y Dr Poole. 



(Read May I. 182SJ 



CjrxKTJLSMJBK> •— In 8olicitiiig your attention, even at 
this distance of time, to the subject of Dr SpDBZHBiM*a 
Lectures, I fed myself under no qecevsity to apolo^ze for 
intruaoD ; and, I am not ashamed to confer I entertain the 
hope of experienQiqg something more satisfactory than your 
compaanonate forbearance. The avowal of your belief in 
the substantial truth of the science of Phrenology, con- 
veyed in the very fact of yicyur being members of this So- 
dety, is ample warrant, for $ny individual of your niunber, 
respectfully tp offer to your notice such matter and com- 
munications as h||ye proved efficacious in enlightening an4 
confirming hb owi^ mind,, in regard to the system, or seem 
to him in any degree calculated to promote among others 
an interest in its cultivation and advancement It is an 
^pression of zeal, however feeble or unimportant its le. 
sul^, which indicates good intention at least, and therefore 
cannot fail of a patient reception on the part of those whosQ 
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benefit, dther by instrucdon or example, is professedly 
consulted. But, on the present oocaaon, I am not content 
to claim merely this common and incontestible privily. 
You would justly censure me if I did. In the very attempt 
tp preserve a memorial of one of the founders of our sdenoe^ 
comudered in the character of a public teacher, — ^to describe 
him as I well remember he was listened to and admired,—- 
and, still more, to exhibit, with candour and fidelity, an 
outline of those doctrines, in the placid but fearless main- 
tenance of which, he at once silenced the ignorant, dis- 
armed opposition of its malignity, and carried conviction 
to the unprejudiced,— I cannot for ^ moment hesitate to as- 
siu*e myself of an approbation which has gratitude rather 
than politeness for it3 origin. I say so, unblushingly, be- 
cause I am aware that the honour is fitting so humble an 
individual, no otherwise than from having enjoyed the felici- 
ty of being one of Dr Spubzheim^s auditors^ and feeling it 
impossible to rerist the evidence of his singular deserts, or to 
elose my eyes to the importance and verisimilitude of those 
facts and principles for which he so ably contended. 

I have only to add, in the way of preface, that the Lee* 
tures of which I propose to give a view, were delivered in 
the Hall where the meetings of our Society are now held ; 
that a numerous company, among whom were several la- 
dies, repeatedly testified their satisfaction at the ingenious, 
spirited, and eloquent manner in which Dr Sfuezheik ex- 
plained and defended the object of his labours ; that part 
of the summary which I have now the honour to read, was 
eommunicated.at the time, and by deare, to one of the 
Journals of this city ; and that, as the Lectures themselves 
contained the principles of the sdence which we are pledged 
to cultivate, it is probable that my remarks on them niay 
be found of some use as an introduction to phrenological 
discussions. 
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Dr Spurzh&im oomineiioed by apcdog^ziiig tor his faulty 
prcmunciAtioii, and imperfect knowledge of the language in 
^hich he was about to deliver himself, and expreani^ hii 
trust in the indulgent oonnderation of his heaxviB. But 
there seemed to be few(er demands on their £|nroiir or pa- 
tience than he gave reasons (or applauding him. Without 
the aid of notes, which a thorough acquaintance with his 
subject^ and the habit of public speaking, had rendered 
unnecessary, he never failed to express himself in clear and 
forcible terms, free from embarrassment or affectation, and 
with the happy, but unassuming firmness of a man who 
believed that the importance and the truth of his discaor 
▼eries and observations formed a sufficient claim to atten- 
dve regarf, and would redeem those trivial and adventU 
tious errors which he might happen to commit in dedanng 
them. His illustrations were copious and striking, the pro- 
duct of a mind matured in i^seful learning; but still more 
indebted to the long and varied exercise of native discern- 
ment on the concerns and characters of mankind. This 
gave peculiar value to his remarks, in the judgments of 
persons who had learned to distrust the theories of the 
schods, and to wait, with some degree of patience, till mi 
enlaiged and well-arranged seriep of facts should warrant a 
degree of confidence in the opinions which he delivered. 
It may cost the admirers oi certain established systems 
some sacrifice of feeling and pride, to admit the relevancy 
of the observations on ^hich the new doctrines are founded ; 
nor is it possible to think that the writings of those eminent 
men who have given celebrity to metaphysical science, in 
modem times, are far from elucidating the nature of our 
species, without lamenting the inutility, if not positive tuis- 
chief, of so much ingenious and elegant labour ; but he 
who aspires to the character of a philosopher must prepare 
himself to abandon prejudices, and to submit to the exclu- 
sive authority of demonstrable truth. 
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Dr Spu&zheim, duly senable of the truth of these re« 
marksy and convinced, as he seemed to be, of the solidity ^ 
liis views, and the weakness of the common arguments by 
which they had been impugned, cautioned hb hearers 
against every kind of intellectual interference with the right 
and necessity of private judgment on those facts which he 
should adduce. His good sense, as might be expected, 
prompted him to extend a dmilar interdict to the possible 
influence which he himself might unintentionally produce 
on some minds, and which indeed those who had the plea- 
Bure of his acquaintance, or hcid derive^ in$truction frpip his 
multifarious and interesting intelligence, might be thought 
not at all unlikely to experience. ^* Do not,"* said he, <^ be- 
<^ lieve any thing because I affirm it, nor, on the other hand, 
object to it merely because others have done sq before. % 
may err, and others may err, but Nature is always true and 
constant See and ju^ge of her for yourselves."^* In the 
same spirit, and with the same propriety, he distioguished 
between the facts which h^ m^apt to bring forward, as at 
all events deserving to be h^ld impprtant in the study of 
the human character and consutution, fmd those inferences 
which he or others had drawn from them. The former, 
he affirmed, mtisi be admitted, and accordingly, in regard 
to them, both he and his hearers were bound to identity of 
belief. But, with respect tp the letter, especially in the 
present infancy of the science, sope di£Fi?rence of sentiment 
might reasonably be anticipated, and certainly ou^t to be 
regarded without the admixturi^ of angry pas^on, or a dis- 
position to unprofitable cavilling. 

Reflections to this efiect, followed by some observatuHis 
on the advantages of knowledge of every kind, and the par- 
ticular importance of the science of mind, brought him to 
the statement of the nature and object of his Lectures. In 
the following remarks, by which I endeavour to record my 
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own impressbn of these^ I purpo^, for ccmvenknoe sake^ 
generally to qpeaak in the pveasat tense; and I have only 
this farther to mentbn as preliminary, that ^togethor^ his 
course ftimisbed a rich inteUectnal treat, and seemed to 
produce the fullest conviction, thkt the establishment of a 
actence, diflBcult, because complicated, and because it con- 
ciemed the least known parts of nature, and hazardous, be- 
cause opposed to established opinion, could not have be&x 
entrusted to more skilful hands; and that, whatever might 
become of the doctrine, it was morally impossible, I should 
think, for any one who heard its advocate, to entertain a 
^oubt of his sincerity, or to call in question either the acute- 
ness or the soundness of his talents. 

The object of the sdence is not what it has often been 
asserted to be. No investigation into the naiure of mind 
is even so much as attempted in it We know no more 
of mind, as it is in itself, than we know of matter ; and, 
accordingly, we must content ourselves with observations 
on the properties of the one, and the manifestations of 
the other, as presented through the medium of our bodily 
orgibis. No argument, it is evident, is thence to be drawn 
as to the materiality of the mind. Such a queistion is 
nev^ once agitated in the system ; far less doies the systeih 
afford any thing like an aiqproach to thie affirmative, as 
has sometimes, most erroneously, been imagined. The 
doctrine, it is adufowledged, may be abused ; but, in this 
respect, it does n<ft Sffer from any other sdenCe, nor from 
any of the ^fts of nature, all of which taiay be, and most 
of which have been pfroduetive of evil, through the depnu 
vity or the weakness of mankind. Tins may be particu- 
larly instanced in the profesdons of medicine and law, and 
in the religious feeUng or propensity, which, however na^ 
tural to our species, has oflen been perverted to persecu* 

tion and the most disgraceful absurdities. 

S 
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The object at the syetein, then, is the manifeBtatkng of 
the human mind, as dependent on, or ccHinected with, or. 
gflnizataon; This dependence is aasutfled as essential, not 
to the esistenoe, but to die manifettatdon of the miniid, for 
we hare ho example of the opentions or agency of the one^ 
without die indtromentahty of the other. Admit&ig, there- 
tbicj the constahcy of this conjunction, it may be riiewn, 
dut the pecuHarities of the organiiadon are related to pfr> 
culiaritiesof mind; and hence the sjfstem f uiiiishes a foun» 
dation for what is comoionly denominatflM. Physiognomy. 
But the physiognomy to which it gives rise will be fouiil 
tb differ t^ widely firora that of any previous phikjso^ 
phers. Here Dr Spurzhbih thought it necessary to ex^ 
plain away the notbn which had been entertained respect- 
ing die system^ namely, that it undertook, from the oigi^' 
nisation, to conclude as to the actions of numkind. No-' 
thing can be farther from the truth ; anditisieaUystiuige^' 
that those who have ventured to ascribe to it such absurd 
presumption, should never have been at the pains to om- 
ttder die very first passage of Dr Spo&shbim^s printed 
work, in which it is expressly disclaimed. The utmost 
that is inferred is the existence and the consdtutional pre« 
dominance of those internal principles which lead to ac- 
tions, whether of a mond or an intellectual nature. 

The opimon, that the organiaadon is intimately and 
invariably connected with the condition and character cf 
mind, maiy be proved to be of oUer date than the present 
times. One singular evidence of thiswe have in the strange 
assertion of some of the ancients, that the nund created its 
habitation, and that this is in exact propcMrtion to its own 
tocellency. Hence the whimsical fancy that a deformed 
or defective mind had an ugly body, and vice versa. In 
inodem dmes, omilar sentiments have occanonally been 
entertained. L avatxb, for examfde^ sought, for indiditionsT 
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of character in the fbttn of the featureB, ccmeemng thitt aii 
aquiline noae^ to take one instance, imf^ed wit Sudi 
aervationS) it is almoat needless to say^ are quite em] 
and, in fact9 so discoidant and fanciful as to yield no sa^ 
fitttidn to a; pUkaoiducal inquirer. Itcannot be necessary to 
midtiply examples of enmneous methods of praoednre^ in die 
study of human nature aa the oommon rsadiiigof nioBtper<i 
aoDs funushes ample proof of lamentable fiulurto. But one 
allusion made by Dr Sfurzhbim, was too remarkable to ba 
passed over^ and oujgfat to be mentioned as strikingly il- 
lustrative of the radical discrepancy between the founda* 
twos of this science, and the metaphyseal systems both of 
past and present tin&es. Fcmt thcf due culdvation of the 
philosophy of the human mind, it b requisite, according to 
one of the meet popular, and certainly the most elegant 
advocate for the latter, now living, to retire to one^s doaet, 
and to attend exclusively and unremittingly to the otjects 
of one^s own consdousness. But, in realitjr, a thousand 
years may be spent in such a proceas^ without a single ad^ 
vanoe or discoveiy being made, which ought to entitle the 
vcrtary to commendation. The mind of man mitst be 
studied in company4 amid the pursuits, the business, and 
the difficulties of life*. It is true, the results of this more^ 
extensive inquiry may be less flattering, either to the indi^ 
vidual inquirer, or to the specie at large ; but their supe- 
rior importance will amply compensate ibr the loss of that 
splendour, in which the visionary recluse may contrive W 
array his creations. Nor are the difficulties so triflings aa 
to render success unworthy the exertions and ambitiiMi of 
the greatest genius. On the contrary, they are quite in' 
proportion to the abstract and complicated nature of the 
subject to be investigated, and necessarily demand the ex^ 
erase of cautious c^servation, and the full efficacy of in« 
ductive logic 
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An important question now presents its^ for 
What part of the ammal frame is allotted as the organ 
of the mind, that by which it manifests itself, or operates 
on the rest of the system? Various considerationB, and 
what we may call the method of exhaustion, besides the 
concurrent testimony of most |^os(q[Aers, direct our at- 
tention to the brainy that mass of curiously wrought and 
singularly diverufied matter^ which occupies the interior of 
the bones of the skull. 

The first proportion to be stated in respect to this or- 
gan, is, that without it no manifestation of mind has ever 
yet been known. Such, at least, is the decisive and une* 
qiuvocal result of all our inquiries. The few iqpparent ex- 
cep^ons which medical men have witnessed, are all exjdi- 
cable by a peculiar change which the brmn undergoes, rn 
consequence of disease ; but it is afBrmed oniversally, that 
wheirever mind is indicated, braiii is found, though the 
converse of the proposition, it is needless to say, does not 
always hold true. 

The second proposition, founded also on observation, ia; 
that a certain quantity of brain is required for the mani- 
festation of mind. In other words, a brain nurf be too 
small to admit of the usual manifestations of mind. Thitf 
is ascertained to be the case in by much the greater num- 
ber of persons bom idiots, provided, it is necessary to moi- 
ti<m, there do not exist water in the brain ; a disease which 
often, and mor^ particularly in young subjects, occaaons a 
preternatural enlargement of the head. Dr SfubzheimV 
remarks on this pr(^)osition were peculiarly interesting,' 
and may readily be verified by an examination of the un- 
fortunate creatures who, frotn infancy, have required the 
constant care, or mortified the feelings of humanity. Here, 
it is proper to mention, that in many cases of water in the 
head, the manifestations of the mind are still carried on, at' 
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least for some lime. The most ^gular one lutherto met 
tridi by Dr Spubzheim, was that of a person then living 
at Musselburgh, whose head was conaderably larger than 
any other in whom the mind had continued to manifest 
itself. 

In the thiikl places it may be remarked, that, other cir* 
cumstanoes bemg alike, the manifestations of the mind bear 
a proportion to the size of the brain. But here it is neeeft-' 
sary to guaid against mistake. The best way of doing so, 
perhaps, is to state, that mze is only one of the conditions 
on which the manifestations depend ;— or, in the language 
of mathematics, it is one of the terms of an equation ; and 
that there are other conditions, all of which require to be 
known before Itny spedal conclusion u warranted. But^ 
universally, it mliy be afBnned, that men, remarkable for 
the versatili^ and general scope of their genius, that is td 
say^ for an aptitude to excel in whatever they engage them- 
selves in, have laige brains, and these are so distributed as 
to give great fulness to the fore and upper parts of the head. 
This nay be instanced in the case of Lord Bacon, with 
whose cast we are all familiar. But the converse of the 
proposition, it ought to be carefully remembered^ is not 
maintained. AH that is asserted isj that persons display- 
ing universal genius in a high degree, possess large brains, 
arranged as has been mentioned ; but that there may be, 
and are examples of hirge brains, where universal genius^ 
or a great and wide range of talents, has not been mani- 
fested. It can easily be understood, indeed, that the con- 
ftstency of the brain— the temperament of the constitu- 
tion—the degree of exerdse of the talents-Hmd other cir- 
cumstances, are Hkely to have a certidn influence. The 
ancients, it may be remarked, were at one time extremely 
attentive to the conformation and size of the head in dif^ 
ferent characters, as is strikingly displayed in the easi# 

6 
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fixim some df the remains of their sculpture. That of the 
€Hadiator, for example, varies extremely from that of one 
of their wise mea — and Jufnter from the rest of the gods. 
The differences quite coincide with the remarks now made. 
But the ancients were not always equally conriderate. We 
have a striking evidence of thb, in a cast from the far famed 
Venus, which displays a size of head probably never met 
with, except in the case of a person im idiot from births 
and who will continue so till death. Modem ardsts wiU 
sometimes be found equally good authority ; but it must 
be confessed, that a proper Understanding of the conneQ- 
tkn of the nund with the organization, would materially 
asnst them in dmng justice to their subjects. The poeU^ 
who are most remarkable fcnr thar fidelity to nature, have 
not been inattentive to the differences now alluded to. 
Shaxxspsare, for instance, speaks of *^ foreheads viiku 
^^ nously low,^— and Milton, describing, on the other band^ 
our first parent, is careful to notice ^* his fair large front.^ 
The portraits of these two illustrious men, it may be added, 
are no inadequate evidences of the truth of the piopoei<- 
tion oontended for. 

When it is affirmed diat the brain is the Oigaa of the 
mind, it is meant that it is eadurivdy so ; that no other 
parts of the system are employed as its instruments, how* 
ever they may be subject, as they often are, to its in* 
fluence. Again, when the Manifestations d the mind are 
^ken of, the expression is not confined to the intellecUial 
Acuities only, but comprehends also the whole of the emo- 
tions, feelings, propensities, and aeiitiments--4n fact, ev«y 
thing by which a sentient and intelligent being is (fislin-* 
guiflhed, and which cannot, without absurdity and oontn^ 
dicticm to the fundamental laws of philosoplusBi^ be oonBi- 
dered as the property of matter. In the broad assertion of 
diese opnioBs, this doctrine differs widely from most, por^ 
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iiapi ftoDi all of its predeoeBBm. "That the iuteUtetual 
bculties ware seated^ to uae the oommon^ but surely very 
dyeetioiiahle phnlse^ in the brain^ was a ptopontion early 
maintained by philoKyphers, and for which alia, many of 
the modems have contended; It is certainly an established 
topic in popular belief; hiit those who admitted it, differed 
ektremdy as to the precise region of the brain whidh was 
endtkd to pre-einkienoe. If it were not too serious a re- 
flectian on philoaophefs, one might be q>t to take anuise- 
Inant in the history q£ their controrersies on the siilgect; 
aod^ in reality^ so thoroughly have the pretiinnotis of the 
candidates .been demonstratied and disproved by their re- 
spective advocates and opponents, that one might be war- 
ranted in saying, if He had no other guide, that every part 
of the brain, and that no part of it, is the seat of the soul, 
Imd that it is perfectly endless to make any inquiry about 
the matter i But^ admitting the correctness of any one of 
these opmaons, it is certain that philosophers^ afanost witb- 
out exception, conceived the aflfections^ sentiments, and 
fediags, to have a sefMunste halntation from the intdlect; 
The learned and unlearned appter to havfe agreed in ascri- 
bing these U> the viscera, though considerable dissension 
has ecdsted, at various times, as to thar peculiar allotment 
Thus the hearty the stomach, the liver, the ^leen, and 
other parts, have all had their respective inmates. Now, 
cither these are very enaticaUy disposed^ and chanige their 
quarters with the dimate^ or the whole system of popular 
belief on the subject is fundamentally erroneous; for the 
opinions and language of different ages and countries msp^ 
terially differ respecting the distribtition and arraogement 
4d those iotelleotnal and moral powers^ as might eaaly hd 
ihewn by quotatians fihom the classics, coAtiasted with mo^ 
dem au^ors. But it is unnecessary to have recoiir^ to^ 
SBch a mode of reasonmg. The common opinion is utttoljr 
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untenable, as might easily be proved on other grounds^ 
particularly comparative anatomy and physiology. 

There are animals, for example, which display certain 
passions and propensities, though destitute of the organs^ 
on wMch, according to thb opinion, they are dependent ; 
and, on the other hand, there are animals which possess 
certain viscera, though they do not display those aflections 
and sentiments with which these are supposed to be en* 
dowed. There is no discoverable proportion, in any ani- 
mals, between the siae of their viscera and any of die al* 
Iq^ products. Moreover, animals with similar viscera, 
have nevertheless very different inclinations and powers; 
and examples might be mentioned of sinular inclinations 
and powers with different viscera. It is an estabhshed 
principle in physidogy, bemdes, that the viscera have each 
but aae ftmctbn to perform; and the history of disease 
testifies the occurrence of great and even fatal derange- 
ments in several, if not all of them, without any corre- 
sponding diminution or decay of their allq;ed inmates. 

The ojnnion now contested, is often endeavoured to be 
maintained in another manner; to which it is necessary to 
pay some attention, because of its apparent and generally 
admitted correctness. The heart, it is said, b assuredly the 
seat of the affections and pasaons, because we are perfectly 
sensible of peculiar feelings and motions in it, whenever 
these affections and passions are excited. And something 
similar may be affirmed occasionally of other viscera, as the 
experience of every individual testifies. We have never 
aeen greater justice done to this argument, which, beyond 
all doubt, has been universally credited, than in the words, 
somewhat quaint indeed, but abundantly explicit and point- 
ed, of an old but meritorious author, who may be adduced 
wstar omnium as a reasoner on the subject . The passage 
is a choice example of a mode of philosophising, to which 
many modems, profesring adherence to the highest autho- 
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rity in matters of sdence, have not been ashamed to give 
sanction by the fidelity of their imitation.-^^* A question 
^ may be demanded, and not easily resolved. Whether the 
^^ faculty of our sensitive appetite hath allotted unto, it some 
** peculiar part of the body, where she exercises her proper 
'^ functions and operations ? for, as we see by experience, 
^* the facultie of seeing, the power of hearing, the sense of 
^ smelling, tasting, and touching, have asngaed unto them 
^' divers oorporall mstruments, habitations, or seats, where- 
'^ in they see, heare, smell, tast, and touch ; as eyes, eares, 
nose, tongue, flesh, and sinews. Now, the question pro* 
pounded is thus to bee understood, Whether may there 
^ be detenmned any part of the bodie, wherein peculiarly 
<< the passions of the mind are effected? To whidi que^ 
<* stion I answere, that the very seate of all passions is the 
<' heart, both of men and beasts ; divers reasons move me 
^* to this opinion. First, The very common experienoe, 
" men trie diuly and hourely in themselves-F-fiir who bveth 
*^ extremely, and feeleth not that passion to dissolve his 
^ heart?— i-Who rejcnceth, and proveth not his heart di- 
*' lated ?— -Who is moved with heaviness, or plunged with 
«< peine, and peroeiveth not his heart to be coarcted ?— 
** Whom inflameth ire, and hath not heart-burning ? By 
*' these experiences, we prove in our hearts the working of 
^ pasaons, and by the ncwse of their tumult, we understand 
'* the wwke of their presence. The second reason is, be- 
'^ cause, as our sensitive apprehension hath her seat in the 
*^ biaine (for we all prove, that, in understanding, we es- 
*^ pedally bend the force of our soule to the former part 
'* thereof) so the affections and passions, in proportionate 
" manner, must have some corporall organ and instrument, 
'* and what more convenient tlian the heart ? For, as the 
^^ brayne fitteth best, for the softnesse and'moysture, to re- 
" ceive the forms and prints of objects for understanding ; 
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f < even 40 the heart, endued ^th most fiery spirits, fitteth 
f' best for affecting. Lastly, For what other reason, in feare 
f ^ and anger, become men so pale and wanne, bat that the 
f^ blood runneth to the heart to suoooqr it f^ 

Sudi is the substance of the popular creed, as hdd forth, 
irith various modifications, in the current language of most 
oountries, and adopted extensively as the basis of the phy- 
siology of the pitfsions. How erroneous and inadequate it 
is, it wcwdd not be yery difficult to demonstrate. 

Our sensations are often yery uncertain indications of the 
causes by wfcddi they have been excited, or of the places to 
which tliose icauses are applied. All the pans of the bpdy 
are in connection with each other by means of nerves. 
Hence it b that changes of feeling are propagated through^ 
out the whole. This takes place so r^iidly at times, that 
the sensations themselves, and the perceptions of the pro^ 
perties or qualities of the external substances which have 
occasioned thep, are confounded together in the imagina- 
tion. In this transmisaon of feeling, if the. phrase may be 
allowed, there is often no diminution of force ; but, on the 
contrary, it sometimes hiqipois, thi^t a distant part is much 
more affected than thgt in which the excitement was first 
produced. Aledical men are well acquainted with instances 
of this kind, and aire in the habit of detecting diseases at 
considerable distances from those places in which the pa- 
tients fed most uneasiness. Thus, obstructions in the liver 
are freqcfently accompanied with severe pun about the 
dioulders, although the region of the liver itself is not ma- 
terially affected ; a degree of pain, felt in a <sertain part of 
the skin qf the b^y^ so great as to attract the whole of a 
person^s attention, is not unusually the chief symptom of a 
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cakulus in the ureter; a vei^distresBbgaffectaonof thel^ 
and thigh is the consequence of a similar disease ; aching of 
the limbs is often produced by a disordered state of stomach; 
indigestion sometimes occasions headache ; and the presence 
of worms in the intestines, causes itching of the nose. The 
mere circumstance, therefore, of our experiencing certain 
feelings about the heart or odier viscus, is not of itself suf- 
&nent proof that the causes are rituate there, or that these 
Tisoera are their OTgans. There are still more familiar ex- 
amples which prove the absurdity of ascril^g certain affec- 
tions and feelings to the parts which are apparently most 
influenced by them. Sorrow will cause a flood of tears ; 
anger or fear wiU make the knees tremble; a sense of 
ahame occasions a redness of the cheeks ; the reodlection of 
an injury quickens the motion of the blood. But who evel: 
thinks that the lachrymal gland is the seat ci sorrow,-— 
that anger and fear reside in the knees,— that the cheeks 
are the organ of shame,— ^r that the memcxj is any way 
pODcemed in the circulation ? Every person must be aware 
Off the fact, that in all these, and many other cases, the 
mind 19 first affected ; and hence it can readily be believed, 
that the parts which are ultimately brought into acticm, are 
so through the medium of its organ, although the precise 
mode in which the effects follow the causes may never be 
perfectly understood. If the least doubt remain on the 
subject, it may perhaps be removed by a single remark or 
two, calculated to direct attention to the circumstance of 
the previous emotion of the mind. 

If a man be brought suddenly and unexpectedly to the 
brink of a precipice, a degree of fear sufficient to make him 
tremble instantaneously seizes him. But a person who is 
blind, and has not otherwise been apprised of his danger, 
would probably go on without the least uneaaness; the 
most pathetic story told to the deaf excites no emotion in 
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his mbd ; and the most opprobrious words addressed to « 
person who is ignorant of the language, will not sUr up hip 
anger. In these, and a thousand other instances which 
might be mentioned, it is quite manifest, that the exdting 
pauses operate only through the mind, which again, so far 
as we know, produces all its influence hy the organization. 
Finally, it is posable to point out the identical nerves by 
which the bnun and various parts of the body are coa- 
nected ; and it is a matter of daily observation, that whe^ 
these nerves are diseased or wounded, so as to interrupt 
the connection, though all other circumstances remain th^ 
same, the ipind no longer manifests itself by or in tho9e 
parts. A ic^rtain degree of animal life^ in other words, may 
be carried oi^ for a time, without the slightest display of 
either intellect or feeling. The discussion of this interesU 
ing subject, which is scarcely accessible in all its bearings to 
the general reader, is entered into at lengt|^ in Dr Sfvbi^ 
HEiM^s larger work. 

The chief objections to be mentioned, are certain facts of 
injuries done tQ the brain not having interfered with or pre- 
vented the manifestations of the mind, from which it is in- 
ferred that that organ is not essential to their productioA. 
These facts are admitted to l^Ave occurred ; but, when ac- 
curately conadered, do not in the least contradict the opi- 
nion maintuned, any more than amila^ facts as to vision 
having been carried on with one eye, after the destruction 
of the other, or bearing with one ear, demonstrate that the 
eyes and ears are not the organs of their respective senses. 
The same explanation is to be given in the cases alluded to. 
In reality, the brain is a double organ, as is manifest on dis- 
secting it ; and hence it is easily to be understood, that parts 
of it ntuate on one side may be diseased, or actually lost, as 
has sometimes happened, and yet that the manifestations of 
the mind may be carried on by its corresponding parts. 
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which are situate on the other side. No vaM argumenti 
then, can be drawn from such facts against the doctrine, 
wUlst, on the contrary, some others which might be ad* 
duoed in greater number, of the loss of the faculties of the 
mind consequent on injuries done to the brain, are entitled 
to the fullest authority in its support. It is quite oonoav- 
able, on the principles of this doctrine, that the whole of 
one of the hemispheres of the brain may be destroyed, and 
that the other shall continue to manifest the mind ; but it 
is most posidvely denied that ever both hemispheres were 
destroyed, or any loss or disease of corresponding parts in 
them sustained, without its total at partial disappearance. 
Beadea this general reason for the inadequai^ of the facts 
wUch have been mentioned in opposition to the doctrine, it 
is proper to remark, that great inaccuracy has been often 
committed in relating them, or rather in the opnions which 
have suggested them, and the deductions to which they have 
given rise. Such reports commonly affirm, that the person 
continued to walk, to eat and. drink, to know his acquaii^ 
tances, to recollect events, to exercise judgment, to carry on 
his buaness, &c.-^-undoubted evidences of mind indeed, but 
not by any means all the manifestations of which it is capa- 
ble, or all which the persons formeTly displayed. A meta- 
physical error, afterwards to be exposed, lies at the very 
foundation of all such reports, in virtue of which, it is 
imaj^ned, that indications of consciousness, memory, judg- 
ment, are competent proofs .of the existence of certain ge» 
neral faculties so denominated. No wonder, then, that the 
reporters contented themselves with their condusioDs, and 
did not proceed to make inquiry as to the loss or injury of 
special intellectual and menial powers. 

After a wide, and it is believed, unexceptionable indue*- 
tion, therefore, there seems good reason for crediting the 
fundamental propontion of this doctrine, that the brain is 
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exdufliveljr the organ by whidi the mind manifests the 
whole of its powers; and that, without it, no manifestations 
ever have been, or can be exhibited. An important ques* 
tton now arises ;-«Is the brain one single oigan, or does it 
coofiist of as many particular organs as these are prindtive 
powers of mind? 

Both opinions have been entertained, almost fkmn the 
earliest dai^ of pfaSosopfaical inquiry. Dr SpuazHsxii has 
ip^dfied upwards of thirty authors who have written either 
expressly or imndebtally on die subject, and who may be 
divided, pretty equally, into two perties«'-4ine which asserts 
llie fingkness or individuality, and another the oorafdcx 
IMtUre or plurality of the organ of the mind. We are pr». 
pared to expect tiiat he joins with the latter. A sketch of 
his reasons may not prove unacceptable. 

It is generally observed, that nature employs various 
means of accomplishing various ends, and multiplies reu 
aouvoes without limit, as the occasions for them demand* 
Thus, plants are differently organized, suitably to the dif- 
ferences of their products ; animals are modified so as to 
oorrespond with the variety of conditions and circumstances 
in which they are found; there is a particular organ pro- 
vided for every one of the animal functions; and the organs 
of the five external senses are distinct and independent of 
each other. It is very presumable, on analogy, therefore, 
that all the internal functions and powers are accommodated 
with separate and properly adjusted organs. 

Again, on the su[^x)ation which is here ccmceived to be 
proved, that the brain is the organ of tiie mind, it mig^t 
have been expected a priori^ that the bnuns of different 
animab should differ, because it is certain that their fiicuL 
ties and propensities do so. Now, it is actually found, that 
their brains di£^ no less than their faculties, and the in^ 
strumenu of voluntary motion with which they are fur* 
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i^ahed. In genend, the brain beoomeB oomplicated in pro^ 
pordott to tlie extent and variety of the functions; and this 
appears to be so well estaUiahed aa a kw c^ nature, that 
dKflferent indi^ndoali of the same spedes, and even the same 
individuals in difltnent stages of their growth and du]Ratioo> 
shew differences in cerebral organization. AH this is easily 
explicable on the principle that the brain is a oompilei: 
organ, or rather a oombination of organs^ each of which has 
its own office to perfbim in the animal economy* 

^Farther, it is certain, that the same individual manifissta 
some propenttties and powers in a hi^ degree, while othiers 
tte scarcely disCoveraUe in him, though quite natural, or 
ftequently bdongitig to his spedes. One man, for example, 
has an excellent memory as to words, but is utterly unaUe 
to cany on e process of rossoning on any abstract or philoir 
aophical sulgect Another displays a genius for pointing, 
but is insensiUe to ihe beauties of music A third excek 
in mathematical science, but has not a partiele of taste for 
poetry. These, and many more pecuBaiities, seem utterly 
irreconcilable with the notion, that one identical mass of 
brain prlsttdes over all the foneticms; but it is easily undot* 
stood, on the sappoation contended for, that die organs aHe 
as various as the f imctiotts. Indeed, the fbnner opinion 
*seem8 no less absurd than the belief, that one organ answan 
all the purposes of the five external senses. 

Something sinnlar to what has now been mentioned, and 
equally susceptible of explanadon on the same grounds, is 
the fact of the propensities and faculties mit appearing or 
disappearing eimultaneously, but some eariier than others. 
This cannot be reooneiled with the opnioo, that all the 
manifestations of the mind depend on one oigan. Other 
considerations might be eddied, tending to the same point. 
Thus, change of study, or of the d)ject and kind of atten- 
tion, relieves the sense of fatigue ;«-in the state of sleep, 

3 
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some of the organs occaskHaally continue active, whilst the 
others are at rest, which constitutes the phenomenon of 
dreaming, and, in certain peculiarities oE body, that of 
somnambulism :-*>in some diseases, the mamfestations of the 
mind are partially deranged ; or, in other words, some of 
the mental organs are disordered, while the rest remain 
sound. 

On the whole, then, it is thought demonstrable, that the 
brain is not one organ, but a combination of many organs, 
and that every one of these is destined to a particular kind 
of manifestation of mind. It is now to be inquired. If these 
orgisns can be determined or pointed out ? The investigai- 
tion thus suggested is not a new one,, but perhaps has never 
hitherto been properly conducted. 

Some philosc^hers have concluded, that the functions of 
the brain are proportioned to its absolute size ; and that the 
superiority of man is the result of his possessing more brain 
than any other animal. But this assertion is incorrect. 
The whale and the elephant have burger bruns than he has, 
but surely do not equal him in intellect. Moreover, moiw 
k^ and dogs surpass the ox and ass in the extent of thdr 
fiiculties, but have far less brains ; and many animals which 
have equal ttzed brains, differ essentially in kind and d^;ree 
of faculties. This opinion then gave way to another, that 
the faculties are in the proportion of the nelation of the 
nze of the brain to that of the body. According to this, 
the superiori^ of man depended, not on the ab6olut9, but 
the reUttive magnitude of his brain. But even this is inca- 
pable of bong maintained, unless it be allowed that spar- 
rows, linnets, and many other birds, which have larger 
brains in proportion to their bodies, surpass him in intellec. 
tual powers ; and that, for a similar reason, rats and mice 
excel the horse, the dog, and even the elephant. To which 
ipay be added, the fact of children having larger bruns, in 
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proportion to their size, than adults. Other oompaiisons 
have been proposed, in order to determine the question, as 
between the size of the brains and that of the nerves, or be- 
tween the foimer and that of the qpinal marrow. These 
seem to hold more generally true, but are nevertheless 
liable to insuperable objections; and, at all events, bang 
only practicable on the dead subject, can be of no use what- 
ever as a foundation for physiognomical science. 

The celebrated Cam pbr proposed another mode of ascer- 
taining the degrees of intellect, not only in man, but also 
the lower animals. It is perfectly fanciful ; but, being in* 
genious, and corre^nding with a vast number of facts, haa 
obtained the approbation of many eminent men. The name 
of the Jiuial amgk is given to it, because, a vertical line 
bdng drawn from the u{^)er lip to the most projecting 
point of the forehead, and a horizontal one running in the 
dlrectian of the plane of the edge of the upper teeth towards 
the opening of the ear, it is conceived, that the understand-- 
ing of animals is in the proportion of the obtuseness of the 
included space. But, although all the faculties of the mind 
had their organs in the fore part of the head, this facial 
angle would be an unfair and erroneous method of estima^ 
ting them, as might be shewn on anatomical grounds. It 
becomes more evidenlly objectionable, when, admitting its 
application to the measurement of the forehead, it is discoi- 
vered to be totally inapplicable to the lateral and posterior 
parts, in which, however, a very laige portion of brain is 
oommonly found. Another angle, called o&Apitaiy from the 
name of the bone to which it is referred, and proposed by 
Daubsnton for a eimilar purpose, is not more to be trust- 
ed ta 

CuviEB and others have compared the different parts of 
the brain together,^th the view of determining their func- 
tions : but tiie results will be found often in contradiction 
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to die Inert eatebUahed bcfefl^ and aie, therefore^ in ttus fe^ 
ifect at leist» undeaerriBg oC confidenoe. 

The enitfomicfti rtracnureof tbe bntta hasbettiesqikM^ 
ID t»der to point out the inteUectml oBgans ; and it has e£^ 
ten bea lepofted^ indeed, thai dybBe^doetritieisiaiiaded 
on the lenilu of such an examiiiatiofi. Bui this is not ihe 
egae. On the oontnucy, Dr Spomauix is of opimiB, that 
anat<Mnj seldom affixds light as to the functions of any of 
the organs, and afemsnxist positively, that ti knowledge of' 
die structure has not kd to that discorery. The reason 
Seems diiviousty to depetad on the £iet of our total inahility 
to explain the phenomena of HTingbeingSy a fiingle step be- 
yond the laws of matt^, whether mecfaamcal or chemicals 
As far as these go$ we can proceed with a probability, per- 
haps a certainty of success ; but, aoon or late, we come to a 
point where idl our knowledge fiiils ns^ and inquiry only 
demonstrates the insufficiency of our means of advancing.' 
This occurs sooner in some cases thta in others, but is 
universally met with in that region which distinguishes ant 
animated being from a dead carcase. The strtictnre of the 
eye is admirably ccntrivedj on the principles of optics, to 
receive rays of lights and the figures of bodies. But wIkv 
after tracing them to the rebna^ on which thor inverted 
images are fisrmed, can explam in what manner the cqptic' 
nerve is necessary to the information of the mind, as to the 
existence of their prototypes in a very different state exter- 
nally P We can pursue undulations of the air t6 the mem- 
brane of the ear, and imag^e them echoing through the 
mazy vaults of that curious fabric; but dote this satisfy our 
minds as to the whole process of hearing? Far fix>m it 
We are more perplexed than ever, to account for the perw 
fectioa and eSLcellence of that sense. Now, in these twcr 
examples, it will be aUowed, an aid has been lent to anato- 
my, which it does not ordinarily enjoy. We find^ accord; 
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iag|]r, that) though prosecuted to. the utmoet, it merely 
shews us the rehttionshtp, or a da p t etoon of pait% to the 
fuDctiana which have otherwise been cfisooversd The best 
proof of this, perhaps, is theorcumstaiiceof thelestillei^ 
isting several organs in the bodj^ whose functions aie un* 
known, although their anatomical structure have been no 
less cKhgently explored than that of other parts* It is per^ 
fectly coneeivaUe, that the brain may be in the like predi^ 
camoit $ but hitherto, it is presumed, no anatomist will doi 
dare that it is sa It may be posdble, notwithstanding, on 
other grounds, to determine the organs of which it consists; 
and this is actually affirmed to have been done, in certain 
cases at least, by the labours we are now considering. It 
remains for succeeding inquirers to point out, in respect of 
them, as in other organs, the relation between the structure 
and the functions thus discovered* In the mean time, it is 
maintained by Dr SpuasHEiM, that neither human anato- 
my nor comparative or animal anatomy, has promoted, in 
any remarkable degree^ the fdiysblogy of this puzzhng 
member. 

A system of mutilating and torturing has been practised on 
hving animals, by other philosophers, in the hopes (soaioely 
cogent enough to vindicate the barbarity) of detemuniag 
the fimctioiiB of the brain. The prindple is that of lo* 
moving various parts of it, in order to see which of the 
faculties were impaired or dest roy ed*. Among other ob* 
vious objections to any deductioiia from such a process^ 
what was fiirmerly notiosd as to the doubkness or duplicate 
nature of the organs, ought to be remembered; and also 



* A report bjr the odebrated Cmrisa to the Academy of Sdencea on eonif 
eKpoimentf of M. Ploutixi, of the nature here alluded to, has lately been 
pabUriied in Paria ; but the ictnka acoicely juatliy the meana employed l» 
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that source of error which has been alluded to, the suppo^ 
ffltion that ih&e exbt general faculties answerable to the 
abstract terms, imagination, memory, &c. There b not the 
slightest occasion for these violent operations. Nature haa 
been a more merciful, as well as a more skilful experimenta- 
list, and has actually^ in a vast variety of ways, and on a 
large scale, produced eiLamples of brains, comparativdy 
speaking, defective. Some of these are afterwards to be 
contemplated. 

The prindple assumed by Dr SruBZHEiH, is,- that <^ the 
<< energy of the functions of any organic part depends on 
« its size, and on its organio constitution.^ But it is pro- 
per to add, that, tn jud^ng of the d^^xee of activity of the 
fsKndties^ he admits the necessity of oonadering << the exer- 
*^ dse of every faculty, and the mutual influence of the 
<< faculties upon each other.^ It is obvious^ however, that 
it is on the size of the oi^gani^ whatever or wherever they 
may be^ that he chiefly depends^ as more easily observed 
than any of the other conditions, and in reality sufficient of 
itself to determine the nature of the functicms. 

The prindples of the method now proposed, abstrabted 
from the arguments by whksb they are defended, may be 
summed up in a few words. The different parts of the 
brain, oimsidered, as has been mentioned, a oombinatkm of 
various organs^ are differently developed ; the functions of 
those which are most 00, are conceived to manifest themsdves 
with more energy, those of the parts which are least de^ 
vdoped, bdng correspondingly leas active. The develop- 
ment of the different parts of the brain is conodved to be 
appreciable by respective modifications of the bones which 
indude and protect it : and hence, from these modifications, 
it is asserted to be posdble to infer the functions themselves, 
and therefore, in a great degree, the propensities, talents, 

and characters of individuals. But though this be a ge-- 

s 
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neral view of the system, it is essential to notice, that it re^ 
quires most matend qualifications and explanodons. 

Firsif Let it be understood why the form and ^ze cf the 
head are ima^ned to be indicative of the dimensions and 
confimnation of the brain. This subject is discussed by 
Dr Spuezheiu, in his reply to the question, whether it 
is the skull or th^ brain which determines the form of the 
head P The following statement will afford some informa- 
tion to the general inquirer, though it can have httle preten-^ 
mons to the regard of professional men. 

The brain exists, in the earliest stage, before it is covered 
by the skull, enveloped in a kind of membranous bag, which 
is fourfold j and exactly represents its form. The outermost 
fold is of a gristly nature, but gradually assumes a bony 
consistency, though with different degrees of rapidity in 
different places ; so that, at the time of birth, about eight 
bodes may be discerned in it These are commonly con- 
nected together by a kind of articulation called Sutures, in 
such a manner as to preserve and indicate the exact size 
and form of the brain. Any compression of altferadon of 
shape which the head undergoes in birth, is usually of very 
short duration ; and, in all probability, at least in general, 
makes no difference in the relation between the brain and 
the bones. So far, therefore, it is fairly imagined^ the 
brain determines the form of the head, and not the bony 
covering; and^ it may well be doubted, if any after prooessy 
in the ordinary course of nature, invert this law. Dr 
Spubzhbim has particularly investigated this pcnnt in all its 
extent^ and givfes very satisfactory reasons for the inference 
now stated, which is deafly of fundamental importance to^ 
his system. 

Secondly^ We must distinguish between the neat size oi 
the skull, Old the gross dimensions of the head. Thtf' 

H 
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fbnner alone is of moment in this system. Inattention to 
allow foi* and except sevend things, vfaioh serve to make up 
the latter, will infallibly produce mistake in determining 
the developments. It is necessary also to be acquainted with 
the common nze of the head, so as to bfe able always to no* 
tioe, at first view, whether aiiy one is larger or sinaller than 
usual ; and certain irregular and accidental bony ezcresceb^ 
ces and elevations must not be confounded with the chaltu> 
teristic ngns of the organs. There aire even aotne pTatu« 
berances constantly met with, because destined to particu- 
lar uses in the animal economy, which have no manner of 
reference to the development of the organs ; and are ooftse- 
quehdy not to be taken into account, though, by affoiding 
some direction as to th^ dtuations, they may aid Ihe ixh^ 
veatigalion: — of some of these, it is important for. the ui^ 
sdentific student to fae early apprised, lest he should err m 
the very outset The necessary information on this sub- 
ject, and on the peculiar anatomical construction of the 
bones of the skull, from wlueh k has been alkged there 
arise invincible objections to the practice of the system, a 
ffvea in. Dr Sfurzhbim'^s work* It is enough to allude to 
than' at present. AQ diat it is reqmate to add here, is,- 
that results of the exanunation of the head cannot genendly 
be rdtnd on, after the individual has reached that period of 
life, different in diflferent persons, when the brain begins to 
dnniniA in me. The most certain indications are ^vea at' 
those ages in which the faculties have the greatest degree of > 
activity. Sight and touch are required to detenniiieaB the 
organs, but one of them is suffident as to seveiisl. Theeye 
is more generally useful, and wouki akme be adequitte^ if 
the skull were completely exposed. A good many dittoid*' 
ties are occasionally to be encountered. 

Thus, though one organ is much developed, and Che 
nei^boiving oocb ase not so^ it is very easy to come to a 
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oonclusioD as to the former ; yet it sometimes happens^ that 
.seTeral organs in the vicinity of each other are equally or 
proportionally developed ; so that, in place of a protube- 
rance, from which the indication might be taken, a smooth 
or regular surface is met with. Some difficulty is now and . 
then presented, by what are called the frontal Onuses, cer- 
tain cavities situate within the two plates of the bone of the 
forehead, a litde above the root of the nose, and which, in 
some persons, are so large as to occasion a kind of crest or 
ridge on that part of the face. The organs, too, which are 
placed behind the orbits of the eyes, are not readily distin- 
guished. But the greatest difficulty is said to arise from 
the drcumstance of any one organ bdng so extremely de- 
veloped, as to push the neighbouring organs from the places 
usually occupied by them. Into the consideration of these 
and other perplexities I cannot now enter. 

Thirdfyt It must not be imagined that it is the mere 
surface of the brain which constitutes the organs. On the 
contrary, these are conceived to extend downwards through- 
out the whole, or nearly the whole mass of the brain. It is 
possible, too, that there may exist organs, no part of which 
approaches to the surface, as it is certain that there are 
convolutions in the brain so situate as not to contribute di- 
recdy to the external form. But Dr Spubzheim gives it 
as his o|nnion, without attaching much weight to it, that a 
great part of every organ, stated as ascertained, lies at the 
flurjace, and that, at all events, if one part of an organ be 
much devebped, the whole of it so participates in the de- 
velopment, as to be appreciable in the external oonfiguratiou 
andsize. 

LaHbfj It is admitted that there are cases in which it is 
impossible to determine the aze of the brain in general, or 
of its individual povts, {torn the dimensicMtis or the form of 

mi 
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the head. Thus, the brahi may be diminished from age, 
though the external dze and fonn remain nearly the same ; 
in which case, the skull itself becomes thicker than former, 
ly. A similar change is sometimes found in cases of insa- 
nity ; and, it is probable, that certain diseases of long con- 
tinuance may prove no less destructive of the ordinary in- 
dications. 

Some condderations of a still more general nature, afiect- 
ing the very foundation of metaphyseal sdence, and lead'- 
ing to very singular and highly important results, now de- 
mand our regard. 

The nature of man is to be studied in the same manner 
as that of other created bangs. It presents two subjects for 
examination, namely, bodily structure and functions ; the 
former constituting the object of anatomy, and the latt^ 
the objects of physiology. Taken in its largest extent, this 
study mig^t he directed to four points. IH, The structure 
of the whole body, and of each of its 'parts : Sd^ The 
functions of the whole, and those of the' parts : Sdy The 
mutual influence of the parts and functions; and, 4sihfy^ 
The relations wliich men bear to one another, and to all 
the beings around them. How wide a field this is, and how 
important to mankind, need not be mentioned In the 
science of Phrenology, we confine our attention chiefly, if 
not entirely, to those functions which takes place with con- 
sciousness, and to those peculiarities in the strqcture or or- 
ganization, by which they are manilested* Here, then, no 
; inquiry is hazarded into the nature of Spirit, of which it k 
conceived to be impossible to obtain any knowledge other- 
wise than as it is manifested through the instrumentahty of 
gross and material agents It would be equally vain, it is 
believed, to attempt to investigate the nature or essence of 
Matter ; and hence, theref<n«, structure and functions alone 
claim our regardi ** We never (says Dr Spuebhbim) ven« 
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ture beyond experience. We neither deny nor affirm 
any thing which cannot be verified by experiment. We 
^* do not make researches either upon the dead body, or 
^ upon the soul alone, but upon man as he appears in life. 
" We consider the faculties of the mind, only so far as they 
*^ become apparent to us by the organization. We never 
** question what the moral and inteUectual faculties may be 
** in themselves. We do not attempt to explain how the 
'^ body and soul are joined together, and exercise a mutual 
^^ influence. We do not examine what the soul can do with- 
'* out the body. Souls, so far as we know, may be united 
*^ to bodies at the moment of conception, or afterwards ; 
'* they may be different in different individuals, or of the 
*^ same kind in every one ; they may be emanations from 
^ God, or something essentially different. Hence, what- 
** ever metaphysicians and theologians may decide in re- 
** spect to all these points, our assertion concerning the 
*^ manifestations of the mind, in this life, cannot be sha- 
*' ken.^ A practical steady adherence to the spirit of these 
declarations must at least exclude one source, and that a 
very abundant one, of unavailing controversy. 

The first thing that strikes an observer, proceeding on the 
plan, and according to the restrictions now suggested, is, 
that the manifestations of the mind seem to be somewhat 
different in the two sexes, in different individuals, and in 
the same individuals at different ages. These differences, 
too, are met with, in spite of the uniformity of education, 
opinion, customs, profes»ons, and emplojmients. One per- 
son has obviously more capacity, and a greater inclination 
for one pursuit than for another. This is found even in 
children ; and differences of this kind are no less remark* 
able than those peculiarities of feature and expression by 
which mankind are commonly distinguished. It is farther 
observable, that all the manifestations of the mind do not. 
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by flny meanfi^ occur at the €ame period of life. Some ace 
poesented earlier, Bome later, ia the history or progress of 
individuaU ; and the times pf disappearance of the faculties 
^and propensities 9re at least equally various. How aoe 
tbesp modifications to be explained ? Certainly not without 
taking into account the successive ^nd probably connected 
chm^ges in th/^ oEgaJiuzatian. 

Lavat^r and others inmgined that the whole body de- 
ternuned the maoiiestatjions of the powers. But it is object- 
ed to this id^ thiit there is oflen no discoverable harmony 
among the different parts, nor ^ny proportion between then 
and the entire system. In qppontion^ therefore, to the phy- 
aiognpmical faypoth?»s of that ingenious but ussuredly fan- 
(^^1 writer, Dr Spui^^hkih maintwnedj thot 9U the parts 
hav^ th&r pw^ specific functions ; that these functions, de- 
pend on the healthy state and action of the corresponding 
orgimizatiom ; ^d that it i^ only in so fiir 1^ tjmg reliated 
piganizations are dependent on e^ch other» that the pairts 
mutually contribute to one pother's functions. There is 
jio /evidence whatever, in ^hort, that Uie mftnifestations pf 
the mind depend at all on the a2^ apid sb^pe of the whole 
body; and, in general, it b remarked, in ojqip^tion to 
SMch an fq>iincin, tb^t little or short persons display, com- 
poratively or proportionally, more intellect than ]sirge or 
tali ones. 

The organic institutions, or iirhat are called the phys^ 
cal temperaments, have been advanced by other authorv? 
both in ancient and modern times, as that on which the (%- 
culties depend. But this is a theory which may be proved 
to be no less erroneous, though, it must be admiUad, that 
these temperaments appear to occasion very different de- 
grees in the activity of the faculties. A very slight ex^ 
amination will convince any person, that amilar manifies- 
tations of mind, — similar, that is, in kind, frequently exist 
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in different temperament^ and that very difiisrent manifes- 
tations are frequently found in the same sort or apeoes of 
temperament In point of fact, then, there b no disco* 
veratile piopohion whatever between the vital fondaons, 
which are chiefly affected by the t emp eraments, and the 
fiurulties of the mind; a^, therefore, nobe betwten the 
temperaments and the faculties. ^ A man (says Dr 
*' SyoBZHSiw justly) may be weU nourished and active, 
f^ and yet at the same time cother stupid or intelligent 
^' Manyperaonswliohaveamelancholylook, arenoiat ail 
^* melandioly ;*<-we find sanguine and Ulious inAviduals, 
*^ who are intellectual or stupid, meek or hnpetuons;>-*^ 
*^ and we may observe phlqpnatics of a bold, quarrelsDme^ 
« and imperious character. . In short, the. doctrine of thief 
<< temperaments, as.applied to ihe indication of determs* 
^ nate facuhieB, is not more sure, nor better founded, tb«i 
^* i$ divination by the hands^ the feet, skin, hair, ears, and 
^ simikr jriiysic^gnomical sigaa.^ 

MAI.EBRAKCHE was of opinioo thait the idMkrenoes ii» 
thiddng and fieeling, bb exhibited by men and woitoen, de« 
pmded on the difierenoea in the d cgrt cs of delicacy in* the 
fibres of their brains; and Dr MASDBviti.x, the author of 
the ^ Fable of liie Bees,^ apparently entertaining a similar 
notion, argnes stoutly for the superiority of the fair sex, on 
tiie groimd that they are the JUkM specimen of NatursV 
workmansbip. Peihi^ the peet Buen s, very allowably in; 
his profession, adopted the same ooosjdimentey fiction^ as 
maf be gathered firom one of his most popohur soi^:-— 

*' Her picatkt band the tri«d on maiii 
*' And then the made the lasses*** 

But this is mere idle conjecture, unauthenticated by ob- 
servation, and which only requires to be noticed, in order 
to ensure its condemnation. 
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It is time now to specify the mode in which Dn Gall 
and Spurzheim proceeded, with the view of determining 
the functions. 

The Society have abeady heard *, that Dr 6all» the 
founder of this new scienoe, early noticed certain diflfeienoeB 
of faculties and propensities in the members of his family^ 
and among his school-fellows. He was grieved to find 
that several of them greatly excelled him in the facility 
with which they learned their lessons by heart; but, on 
the other hand, he had the sotiitfaction to perceive, that 
be was*their equal, if not their superior in the powers of 
reflection and reasoning. The observation that, in those 
persons who had good verbal memories, the eyes were par- 
ticularly prominent or full, was the foundation and com- 
mencement of his inquiries into the relation existing be- 
tween the bodily structures and the mental functions : and 
these inquiries he was the more induced to prosecute, in 
consequence of observing, during his subsequent study of 
medicine, that the functions of the brain were not wdl un- 
derstood, if understood at all, by the profes»on. It now 
occurred to him, in following up his original remark, that 
it was very possible the faculties of the mind mi^t be dis-. 
tinguished by the conformation of the head. 

But the notions as to metaphyseal subjects, which he 
had acquired in the schools, for some time obstructed his 
inquiries; or, more stricdy speaking, directed them into a 
wrong channel. He had been led to believe in the oont- 
mon doctrine, that there existed certain general intellectual 
faculties, such as memory, judgment, and ima^nation; 
and, accordingly, he naturally looked for the signs of such, 
in the size and the form of the head, without ever being 
aware or suspecting that these were creatures of m^tapby- 

* Preliminary Dtsserta^on, pp. 2—7* 
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ocal abstraction, merely logical distinctions, which have no 
more status or reality of existence than any other of the 
ideal objects designated by general terms, and without 
knowing, on the other hand, that the feelings and senti- 
ments had also thdr origin in the brain, or were somehow 
dependent on its constitution. About ten years, then, were 
spent in endeavouring to discover where the general facuL 
ties he was in search of were situate. But a century 
would have been equally inadequate to his success,<-*-and 
for the most cogent of all reasons, — ^there are no such facul- 
ties. ** If there be one excellence or merit in Dr Gall 
^* (said his colleague) for which I admire him more than 
*' for any other, it is for the resolution he now took to aban- 
** don all preconceived opinions, and the best established 
'< maxims of the schools, on the subject of human nature; 
'^ and to recommence the study of it by observation alone.*** 
It must be admitted, nevertheless, tiiat the determination 
thus eulogized, was too unqualified, and that, in its prose- 
cution Dr Gall was at first drawn into several very mate- 
rial errors. This is neither wonderful, nor greatly to his 
discredit. 

His method was to compare the size and the conformation 
of the whole head with the favourite occupations or pursuits 
of individuals. Several curious but partial conclusions were 
the result ; but to these, he found he was under the neces- 
sity of admitting there were sundry exceptions, — a fact 
which convinced him, either that he was not in the right 
tracks or that he had not yet arrived at the truth ; for it 
was a fundamental proposition in his mind, that nature is 
regular and constant. — ** If the eye be the organ of sight, 
** (said he) vision can never exist without the eye ; and it 
^ is the same with the internal organs:— If any faculty be 
^ attached to a particular organ, this organ can never be 
<< wanting, if the faculty manifests itself.** In place, th^re- 
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foref of oonadering tbe general configuration of the head, 
in refeienoe to particnlar faculties, Dr Qjlll npw sought for 
a cone^ondenoe of coincidence between particular oigans 
and the natural vocations or habitual actions of indivi* 
duals; that is to say, those occupations and actions for 
which their faculties and indinatioos seemed most to dia* 
pose and fit them. In this manner, accordingly, he dis- 
covered peculiar devebpments of the head in various per- 
sons who were noted for their excellence in certain- prpfes- 
sons and ppisuits, as those of the mechanician, the mathe» 
matiopan, musidans, sculptors, &c. His observations of this 
kind were first confined to persons of what nmy be called parr 
tial gemusy as, with propriety, supposed most likely to afford 
well marked organic indications ; but they were afterwards 
e](tc»ded to cases, in niiich, from orcumstaoces, there was 
Kttle danger of bang misled by dissimulation or conceit; 
and ultin^ately they reached to persons taken indiscrimK 
nately frpm the lower classes, whom he called into his house, 
and, by various means, excited to such conversation and 
behaviour as might enable him to beccnne acquainted with 
their respective characters. The office of physician to the 
JBstablishroent for the Deaf and Dumb at Vienna, contri- 
buted essentially to his (^yportunities of acquiring informa- 
tion on the subject wUch now so deeply occupied bis mind« 
But an error of oonrideraUe magnitude still pervaded his 
investigations,— the consequence, apparently, of the resolu- 
tion already mentioned not having been corrected by an 
acquaintance with what are now denominated the Special 
Faculties; and also of his not attending sufficiently to the 
fiict, that those actions of mankind which he principally 
contemplate are rather the results of oombinatioBa of the 
faculties and propensities^ than the simple product of any 
one of them by itself. Moreover, it b certain, that his 
names for the organs, which he discovered, in this manner^ 
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to be scnnehow-or other connected with the prindpal ac- 
tioQ3 and propensities of men, were necessarily defective 
and incwrect, — a clear proof, we may be sure, of something 
faulty in his own conceptions. The impropriety of de- 
ducing them from the actions to which the supposed organs 
contributed, and, more especially, where those actions were 
grossly immoral and illegal, was indeed so obvious and so 
great, as to bring very general odium on the doctrine which 
they were meant to illustrate. An organ of theft and rf 
murder, for example, could never be admitted, whilst it 
was perfectly certain that either of these transgressions 
mig^t originate in a variety of motives. Aithoygh Dr 
Gai.l had been able to demonstrate that, in every person 
who committed them, a oertiun portion of the brain was 
peculiarly developed, this never could be allowed to be a 
proof that the discovered protuberances were the peccant 
parts. Dr Spubzhxix was well aware of the implied ab- 
surdity, and seems to be entitled to the merit of having re- 
formed the nomenclature, which he has endeavoured to d^ 
rive, as much as possible, from the primitive feelings and 
radical designs or efforts of the faculties. He has acknow- 
ledged, too, the extreme difficulty of ascertaining these^ ip 
some cases, and would doubdess be thanl^fid for any addi- 
tional or corrective light which others might brii^ to bear 
on the subject The maans employed by Dr Gall, in or- 
der to ascertain the organs of the manifestaUons, are neve^ 
thetess unexceptionable,«-Hwo principles hemg considf rad 
proved., vis. 1. That the brain, considered as a combination of 
organs, is the instrument by which the mind, no matter how, 
maiiife9ts itself; and, 9. Tha( the s^e of the organs is die 
of the elements fifoipa which wa are to determine the nature 
of the functions of the varipus parts of tha bridn. He pro- 
ceededf then, on tb^ inductive plan recommended by the 
father of modem philosophy, Lord Bacon, of whom, not* 
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withstanding some errors, which, beyond all question, I 
imagine, have been abundantly visited by the severity of 
criticism, he may be justly commended as a faithful and 
an ardent disdple. Those persons, if, indeed, there are 
any such, who have carefully studied the immennty of facts 
by which he has established his principal conclusions in this 
science, and have either disproved them by more abundant 
or more correct evidence, or have superseded them by the 
fruit of Yfider inquiry, are alone warranted in refusing his 
chums to this honourable title. The merit of his colleague, 
oa the other hand, it is probable^ will be less contested, at 
least in this country, since the many opportunities which his 
Tint afforded of displapng the endowments of his truly phi- 
loisophical mind, were calculated most effectively to dissipate 
the injurious prejudices that were so industriously excited 
agunst his name, his character, and his doctrines. The 
vigour of his intellect refused no toil in the cause of science. 
The promptitude of nis spirit and his zeal secured effi- 
ciency of judgment, and patient inquiry, on occasions which 
might have been thought trivial and unpromising by com- 
mon observers. His serene, probably because his conscien- 
tious reliance on the ultimate triumph of truth, supported 
faim against the obstinacy of ignorance, and the malevolence 
of systematic error; and to these high endowments, so re- 
quisite to the diameter of a philosopher, especially when 
waging war with established creeds, he added a simplicity 
and a gentleness of manners which did not fail to conciliate 
regard, where his reasoning and his extensive information 
were urged seemingly in vain. I offer you this testimony. 
Gentlemen, as that of one who knew not Dr Spttbzheim, 
tiU prejudice, folly, and presumption had accomplished 
thdr wonted drudgery of misrepresentation and slander; 
and I must be allowed to persuade myself, that the can* 
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dour and the kindliness with which you reoave it are in. 
contesdble proofs of its accuracy ^. 



* The language in which I have ipoken of the treatment awarded ii| 
this coontiy to Dn Gall and Spukihiim, and cspedallj by some indi* 
viduals who assumed to guide the public mind in matters of literature and 
•denoe, may seem harsh and opprobrious. | could appeal, §a^ evidence of 
its justness, to various works ; bat almost any one shred of the memaraUe 
tissue of misrepresentation, copoeit and effironteiy, which disgraces the 
ftr-famed joornal of our metropolis, will bear me out. '■ We look upon the 
** whole doctrines taught by these two modem peripatetics, anatomical, 
** physiological, and physiognomical, as a piece ci tkotough juadxty from 
** beginning to end.** — ^ Were they to succeed in shaking off the eospidoa 
^ of malaJideMj whidi we apprehend is inseparably attached to.their charac« 
** tcr,** &C.— .^* The system (of the diverging and copverging fibres of the 
•' brain), is a complete fiction from beginning to end.**—" It is a «iiUul 
** misrepresentatiop in them to afHrm, that either diverging or converging 
*^ fibres can be diown.**«-«< It certainly required the hardihood of those 
** nevcr-to^be-appalled gentlemen to endeavour to demonstrate,'* Ac ** The 
** writings of Drs Gall and Sruazaa^M have not added one fiict to the stock 
^' of our knowledge, respecting either the structure or the functions of 
** man ; but consist of such a mixture of gross errors, extravagant observa- 
** tioos, downright misstatements, and unmeaning quotations ihrni Scripture, 
** as can leave oo doubt, we apprehend, Ift the minds of honest and hitelll- 
^ gent men, as to the leai Ignorance, the real hypocrisy, and the realempi- 
** ricism of the authors.''r— J5itti»« JZevtew, No. 49. .The article from which 
these passages are taken, wUl at once record the ignorance which prevailed 
at the period in question, even iunong philosophers, regarding the functions 
of the brain and the faculties of the mind, and ailbid a eilte ilou , by whidi 
posterity wiU assuredly judge of the magnitade and vafau of th« diaoovcriss 
4»f Dra Oal^ and SrufeMunii. 

May I may be aOoired to take this opportunity of*stating, that the objec* 
lion to Phrenology, as ibunded on Materialism, and leading to infiddlty, 
•aama to tne one of the most iirttinntf and unjost alWgrtqna e»tr brought 
afBinit any sdcnoe* In teality, the perfect, ezpUdt* unqualified oorrss- 
pondenoe of the doctrines of the system with those portions of the Sacred 
Scriptures which relate to the eharacter of man, is, to my mind, an inciden- 
lal, but a powerful evidence of truth, which I confess I have looked for in 
vain in the pmid mclai^ysiea of tii0 sdKWis* 
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The common division of the faculties of tlie mind into 
Will and Understanding, is discarded from this system, at 
least as modified by Dr Spubzhrim, together with that no- 
tion which refers the faculties of animals to something called 
instinciy in opposition to the understanding of man. Ac- 
cording to him, Will, a term often employed to denote every 
propensity, ought not to be considered as a particular class 
of functions distinct from the intellectual faculties ; for all 
the faculties, whether moral or intellectual, so soon as they 
become active, have their corresponding deares or propen* 
fflties, and may be excited from the lowest degree of incli- 
naUon^ to the highest degree of passion. But he does not 
imagine that all the faculties are capable of the same mo- 
difications of action. The moral sentiments, for example, 
are said to produce feelings only, but not to possess dther 
memory or judgment, while the intellectual faculties pre^ 
sent both. Farther, it is conceived thatthere is a difference 
observable between the feelings, . some of which produce a 
mere propensity, while others, besides a propensity, are ac- 
companied by a peculiar kind of sensation, which must be 
experienced in order to be understood. Of this last sort 
are self-love, justice, compasaon ; some of them are propei^ 
to man, others are common to him and the lower animals^ 
as are the faculties to which the name of Propensities is 
^ven. Those faculties, again, by which we become ac- 
quainted with the external w(N*ld and the qualities of bo« 
dies, Dr Spubzhism denonunates Knowing Faculdes, for 
want of a better title, and in contradistinction to certain 
other intellectual powers by which we compare *' the relar 
<* tions between the different external bodies^ the rebukms 
^ between the external bodies and the internal faculties, and 
** those between the internal faculties themselves,^ which he 
styles Reflecting Faculties. The term Mindis conddered, 
in this system, as nearly synonymous with^i^act^'i^^. 
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Here it is requinte to say a word or two, in explanation 
of the phraseology employed to denote the liscuMes. TIfli 
is certainly an innovation, and can be tderated only on tlief 
ground ci necessity. It is no doubt fair that the foundeM 
of a new science be allowed to avail themselves oTetery 
possible oomlnnation or inveltion of w<»:ds which shall most 
suitably apply to their subject Dr SpuitzftEtM ingeniously 
argued for this right of OMning terms, particularly compound 
ones, which the grains of his own language;, the German^ 
much more easily admits than English. The terminatioii 
ive is employed to denote the qualify ^producingy and 
ttessy the ahstract state. These ar^ joined to different roots^ 
as much as possible chosen from the English language; 
failing this source, from Ladn participles in common use ; 
and, in one case, from Greek Words. Terms, therefore^ 
which end in iveneas^ signify di£F^iit propenrities, con^ 
ceived to be peculiar faculties of the mind. They have i 
strange appeartoce, it is true, and are often thniUesom^ 
from their length ; but the preciseness of their significatiotty' 
and the circumstance of their saving mu(ih circumlocution^ 
repay the sacri^ of taste, and the toil ot pronunciation 
which they require. Dr S^bzi^eim entered on a particuUf' 
defence of some of these terms ; btit, at the same time, d^' 
clared his anxiety to be put in possession of better, as lie 
had no ambition to gratify by so hazardous an innovation. 

Dr Spubzheim did not treat of the organs, in the order' 
in which they are said to have been discovered, but accord- 
tng to their situation in the bnun, beginning with that wUch ' 
is bwest in the back part of the head, where the cerebellum, 
cft httle h-ain, is situate. The Outline of the System, and' 
xhb Plate, in the hands of all the members, wiH aflbrd ail 
intelligible idea of their nature, nmnber, and relative im^ 
potVanoe ; but the asnstance of a figure, and some portion 
of analdmical^knowledge^ aire requisite to a eorreet acqiiidttb' 
tance with their poiiticms. 
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It is not affinned that all the organB which have been 
enumerated are equally demonstrable, or have been with 
equal certainty determined. On the contrary, several of 
them were considered somewhat doubtful, and as resting 
on an insufficient number of observations ; a few are merely 
conjectured to exist ; and of these, very Vague notions were 
probably entertained : but the greater part, Dr Spubzheim 
asserted to be established in such a manner as entirely to 
exclude scepticism, and the apprehension of mistake. I 
need not tell you, that subsequent inquiries have both con- 
firmed and greatly extended the system. The most cau-r 
tious inquirer, it might be remarked, is bound to admit the 
facts brought forward regarding the coincidence between the 
faculties and certain developments of the brain, indicated by 
corresponding modifications of the skuU, but he is not there" 
Jbre necessitated to go the length of deciding that these de* 
velopments are the seats of the faculties ; or, in other words^- 
the residence of the soul — a question, as already stated^ 
never once agitated in this system. But, even admitting 
this to be the case, it is perfectly obvious, that the accu- 
mulation of such facts contributes essentially to our ac- 
quuntance with human nature, and lays the basis of a ra- 
tional system of physiognomical science. In this point of 
view, then, were there nothing else to recommend them^ 
the labours of Gall and Spubzheim merit high distinction, 
in the records of sdenoe. 

But it would be unjust, I apprehend, to limit the claims' 
of this doctrine to any rank, however elevated, in physics 
merely : and I am greatiy deceived, if the facilities which 
it presents for the prosecution of intellectual philosophy— of 
all those studies, in short, which have the human constitu^^ 
tion and character for their object, will not, ere long, be 
extensively admitted as constituting one of its chief recom- 
mendations. Indeed, I think I perceive the dread of tins, 
in the conduct of some of its recent antagonists, — a sort of 
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tremulous anxiety wliidi I confess I have difficulty in be^* 
Ileving to proceed so much from a generous love of truth^^ 
as a jealousy lest the honours of a declimng lival should alto.' 
gether vanish. The diock which the science of Meti^hy.^ 
acs, if such it must hk caDed, has experienced in our own 
day, might have been expected to occamon a cdnnderable' 
degree of uneanness on die* part of its consdentioCis votai 
ries^ and almost justifies it ; because it is as impossible fo^ 
a hum&n being to be quite insenrible tcf popular opinion, a»' 
it would be improper for him if he could : But the pertina- 
dty which continues to idolize systems and creeds, after an 
Experiment of two thousand years duration has shewn them 
to be unproductive of any real benefit to mankind— and 
which, in dembtistrating its devotedness, does not scruple' 
to disport itself in unmanly slanders and detestable ribaldry, 
6an have no other source than a perverted tinderstanding 
and a vicious heart The prostitution of talents, which we 
have all of us had occasion to witness, in the opposition 
made to Phrenology, and the frequent exposures of un- 
happy defects and bad habits, Volunteered by some of its 
demies,' while they neither affect its foundation, nor ruffle 
the temper of its disciples, are productive of essential, but, 
it must be allowed, very piunful advantages; — ^they fur- 
nish ample materials for the confirmation of its truth, and 
no less ample motives s6nd opportunities for the exerase of 
that forbearance and compassion which it is one of its ex- 
eellencies imperatively to inculcate. 

I beg leave to conclude these refaiatks in the expressions^ 
and highly appropriate language of the late Mr Playfaib. 
*^ Even in matters purely intellectual, the prejudice and 
the selfishness, or the vanity of those who pursue them, 
hot unfrequently combine to re«st improvements, and 
often engage no inconsiderable degree of talent in draw- 
^ ing back, instead of pushing forward, the machine of 
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'^ science. Hie btroductioii of methods entirdy naw, 
** niuit eften change the relatiTe place of the men engaged 
*^ in scientific pursuits; and must oblige many, after de» 
^' scending from the stations they formerly oociqpied, to 
*^ take a lower rank in the scale of intdlectual advance* 
^^ ment The enmity of such men, if they be not ani^ 
<< mated by a spirit of real candour, and the love of truthy 
** is likely to be diiected agamst methods by which their 
<^ vanity is mortified, and their importance lessened.^ 
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Hveness, and SecretivenesS'^wilh IttustraiUmg 
of the effects of different degrees of their en* 
dowment on the Charactefi of IndividualSi 



By Mr Soott^ 
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AiioifG the prgudices which are eMertained od die vbAU 
ject of Phrenology, there is none more general, or wUcb 
aeema to stand moreinthe way of its cordial reo^iion^ diaa 
the very erroneous one, that it considers man as endowed! 
with some propensities that are purely evil. That a do&s 
ttiue of this kin^ should have excited some alarin and op- 
pcdtion, will tiot appear surprising^ when it is conadered 
how much it is advei'se to those ideKs which we love to ent- 
tertun of the dignity and perfection of hunum nature. To 
suppose that any powers or propennties were implant^ in 
lis, ori^nally and intrini^eally bad, not only shocks oii^* 
iclf-lbve, and that complacency with which we are prone td 
view our character, but seems to impeach the goodness of 
Ae Divine Author of our being, in whose image we ari^ 
UAA that we were ori^nally formed. 
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Though I have colled tbis^ as I coDoeiTe it to be, an 
emiDeous prejudice, it cannot be denied, that, at one time, 
there did appear some foundation for the reproach which it 
seemed to cast upon Phrenology ; when, at the first pto* 
mulgation of its doctrines by Dr Gall, he stated, |unong 
the organs which he held to compose the mass of the braiin, 
mLXxgfksi of Theft and an organ of Murder. It was natural, 
and even perhaps necessary, at first, to tenn them so^ from 
th^ baiig first observed only in that state of great de- 
veloptn^tat in which they were found in notorious rdgues 
and condemned criminals, and before a more extended ob- 
servation had shewn them to have a larger, and more general 
function. I even conmder this original defect in the sdence, 
to be one of the numy evidenote of its truth, and of the 
honesty and fearlessness of its first cultivators. In pro* 
mulgating their discoveries to the world, they seem to have 
entiieiy disregarded all previous opiniims on the subject- 
to have paid no respect whatever, either to philosophical 
theoiy or vulgar prqudioe — and to have stated what they 
observed, or what they conceived to be true, utterly re- 
gardless of all sorts of consequences. That, in domg so^ 
they should commit errors— that they should occasionally 
miss the true tendency of a faculty — ^that they should mis- 
take the abuses of a power for its natural and legitimate 
uses is just what was to have been expected; and the only 
astonishing part of the affiur is, that, within so short a space 
as has eliqpsed dnoe these^doctrines were 6rst heard of, thqr 
should already have assumed so much the appearance of a 
sdence and a system. It does appeto wonderful, and to 
many almost incredible, that no fewer than thirty-three 
separate special faculties should have been discovered, and 
many of them ascertained by evidence of the most conviok 
ci^g kind, and that all this should havfe been done during 
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the Ufedme of one man«— when Metaphyndans have beeq 
labouring for 9000 years, without being able to establish a 
angle mental power on any thing like solid or satisfoctory 
grounds. To those who object that all this is incredible 
and imposable, it may be sufficient to say, that there is bat 
one path which leads to truth ; that if we miss it, we may 
blunder on for ever, without coming one step nearer the 
object of our investigation :. but that this being onoe dis- 
covered, every part of our progress thenceforth becomes 
obvious and easy. This has been exemplified in the nine- 
teenth century, in two instancesi—the opening of the Secmid 
Pyramid at Giza, and the discovery of Phrenology. 

It is farther to be remarked, that the changes that have- 
taken place in the aspect of this science, are not mere 
changes without improvement, but that each of them is a 
step gmned, and a movement in advance, not inconsistent 
with any thing that went before, but connecting it with* 
somethmg else that includes and comprehiends it It has 
not been the case here, as hitherto in metaphysics, that one 
votary of the study has taken it upon him to overturn all 
the laboimi of his predecessors, and erect a new fabric of 
his own. The science has proceeded without one retrograde 
movement ; and a principle once fixed, is never lost oght of, 
although it may be afterwards found to be included in an* 
cdier prindple of larger extent and more general apjdica* 
tion. Still, however, we are cm the mete tiireshold. Much 
remmns to be done in generalizing and liberalizing the study, 
and brining it up to the pitch of improvement which the 
present state of cultivation of the hmnan faculties and {of 
the other sciences demands. Many and great are the la- 
bours that must be gone through, before aU this is aocom- 
plished, and more, probably, than the present generation 
will ever see ; but this is not \o prevent us fiomdcwg what 

can. 
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Among the improvements that hare akeady takm ]^laoe 
ia the 9cienoe9 there is none greater thaQ that gradual and 
cautious advance from fact to principle, of wfaidiy I believe, 
the chief merit belongs to Dr SpuKZHsiif-*in ^ving to the 
poir^rs names indicating a general feeling and prc^pensitjr 
and not an impulse to a particfilar act. Thus, in place 6f 
fin oigan of Theft and of Murder, we have now the organs 
pf Acquisidveness and Destrucdveness. This, no doubt, 
removes, in part, the objection to which I at first alluded ; 
but still, without some fiirther explanation, it may be, and 
by many is thought, that the sdenoe holds out these to be 
naturally b^ propenaities, and such as our nature woqld 
be better without. Qecredveness also seems tp be held of 
(svil tendency, though no longer denominated the org^m of 
Deceit. It b no doubt known to those who are farther ad- 
vanced in the study, that these propensities are not necessa* 
rily, p^ even ppndpally evil ; that, on the pontrary, they 
pre necessary cc^stituetit parts of our nature, which would 
be imperfect without them ; that their prinapal aim tind 
intention, wh^n under due regul^tiop from higher powers^ 
is altogether good ; and that, as in all other parts of nature, 
the evil which acmietiipes arises from their abuse or ov^ 
pctivity, is only accidental and casual— the exceptions and 
not the general rule, Althougl^ all this is perf^y known 
and acknowledged by those who have made progrfss ii| the 
sdence, it has pot as yet been l^xiught out thoimighly 
^i any detailed expodtion of the several powers an^ their 
functipns. Those who have hitherto written pn the subjecti 
havei had so vast af eld of pther mattar to discuss^ that they 
liave not had leisure to enter upon qu^ons pf this nature. 
I have therefore thought it might be useful, witho\it at all 
pretending to any thing new, to ^ve a more detailed view 
than they have dcme, of the functions of some of the prp^ 
penalties and powers ; and I have chosen for the subject pf 
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iUs Emmy 9 three wUdi ase gennaUy conadered to bsve 
most of Uie anmal, and least of the man in them, Comba- 
tiveoesSy DestructivenesSi and Secredveness. 

It may appear to require some i^xJogy^ that one who is a 
mcfe tyro in the study^ should present himsdf thus early to 
the noticeof the Society in this way ; but I shall only, on this 
account, solicit a laiger share of their indulgence, as I hope 
it will not be objected to any one, that he endeavours to do 
what appears to him practicable, because it might have been 
better done by another and an abler hand. We are all fellow 
labourers in the same vineyard ; and every one should be 
encouraged to lend his aid, whether it may be more or lefia 
valuable. I have also^ perhaps, to apologize for using il« 
lustrations which may appear to some of a nature not very 
relevant, and not suited to such an inquiry as this; and par- 
ticularly for reference, on some occasions, to a class of wri- 
lers not gienerally ranked anumg philosophers — I mean the 
poets. But, in truth, I regard these, as has often been 
done in a critical^ though seldom in a philosophical view, 
as our great masters in the science of human nature. I 
consider that it is in thdr productions, more than in the 
daborate works of philosophers and metaphyadans (who 
generally wnte for the purpose of supporting a system) that 
we are to look for a just delineation of human thoughts and 
Jedings, and a true and liymg picture of man, in his just 
hoeaments and proportions. It is there we find him repre- 
acnted as he really exists, manifesting his feelings and ener- 
IpeB aa th^shew themselves under all the trials of exertion 
and suffering to which he is exposed in the collinons of the 
world, and standing before us in all his strength and in all 
hia weakness. 

The propenaties mentioned by phrenologists may be pro- 
perly enough distingmafaed into th^pee orders-— those which 
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^sioile to action— those which restmin fitim it~-aiid ihoM 
•which retain us in a fixed and pennanent OQurae of ooDr 
duct. Of the first kind, are the lowest propoiflibei of aU, 
Ithe organs of which lie aloi^ the base of the brain^^Ama- 
tivraess, Combatiyenessy Destructiveness, GonstructiYeDeMi 
^d Acquisitiveness. Qf the second class are Secretiv^ess 
^nd Cautiouspess. And of the third, PhiloprogenithreDfiSSy 
Adhesiveness, and, No. 8., formerly termed Inhabittveness, 
.but now among us designated Concentrativeness. The cha- 
pcteristic of the first class seems to be ardour of puisuiti 
p)odified with resp^t to the obj^t to which they are speci* 
^cdlly directed : — ardour, eagerness, Jceem^ess, — to enjoy, to 
/struggle and pvercome» po destroy, p} cpostruct, to acquire^ 
—seem to include the most of these strong 4^^9i]^es which im« 
pel us originally to action, and which lie at jthe foundation 
pf the human character. 

These seem to be the impelling fgrces which put the 
machinery in motion. They act a^ thf3 &team, while th^ re- 
straining powers are the condensers and sq/efy-THUves ; and 
the third class, the alTections, may be likened to the ^^ 
which keeps the motion equable and steady : and, if we are 
inclined to carry the parallel farther, we might say that 
those sentiments and intellectual faculties which ultimately 
serve to regulate and direct the conduct, may be compaied 
to that ulterior complication of wheek and fnacbinery whidi 
enables a blind physical forop to accomplish all those won- 
ders which wp see it actually perforni ; though, in either 
jcase, all this combination of powers could do nothii^, with- 
out an infu^pn pf that intelligent mind which oriiginally 
planned, and must throqghout imim^te and inajHre the whole. 

To observe the lower propensities aright, we should look 
first at their effects in the lower animals, whiere they #r)p not, 
at least not so perfectly as in man, controlled and Qodifi^ 
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hf powen of a supmor kind. In the brutes, they fire^ 
quently appear angle and unrestrained ; and, while any of 
ibcn^ is naturally pnedominant, or for the time in a state of 
acdvity, tjbey rush to its gratification with a fury which dis- 
TC^gards aU pansequenoes. 

The dkect impulse of any of these propensities, unre- 
gttlttted by higher powers, may be compared to the effects 
of simple fiiroes in mechanics, by which a body is impelled 
to move in a obtain direction and in a straigfat line. In 
iboB case, the motion jHroduced affords an accurate measure 
of the force applied, both in its direction and m its power. 
The effect of such propenuties in the human character, on 
the other hand, where their energy is controlled and modi, 
fied by higher fedings, may be likraed to that produced by 
a combination of foro^, where a body, instead of moving 
|D a direct line, in the direction and with the velocity inu 
pfessed by the original moving power, is drawn aside, and 
made to move in a diagonal, or in a curve, by the influence 
of some other power actmg along with it In this case, the 
motion produced is not a measure either of the one power 
or the other ; and thdr relative nature and degrees of force 
can only be discovered by careful analyms and patient cal- 
culation. 

I shall proceed, without fiurther preface, to the ccmsidera- 
tion of 

COMBATIVSNSSS. 

There is no quality whatever in which inen differ more, 
tban this of Combativeness. While some individuals are 
ao devoid of it, as to shrink from the most trifling oppoo* 
tion, and would almost run away from a Barbaiy hen, <*if 
f ^ her fevers turn back with any shew of resistance ;^ 
tbfixp are others who are never so happy as vben en- 
gage^ ti) a vigorous contest, such as to emplpy to the ut- 
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^ most tbeir iviiole powers and meoiUy both oBaukn and det 
feniOTe. There is haidlj a greater dUferenoe between the 
moat gentle of animala and the most 8aYftge,-«4betweeii a 
lamby £Eir instance, and a lum, than there is between one 
individual of our qpedes and another, in reelect of tUa 
propenai^. 

e It is impnssible to account for such a prodigious divein* 
ty as this in any way but one. No differences of educa- 
tion, pr of habit, or any of the drcumstances commonly 
supposed to affect or modify the character of individuals, 
could ever produce so complete an opposition of tastes and 
powers, if men were originally formed alike; for tins is not 
a variety merdly, but a total imd entire oppootion. In the 
inferior animals, education and habit may be employed, to 
inodify to a certain degree th^ original propentities; bi:^ 
no force of education or habit, will ever foot out one strong 
propentity and implant its opposite. No education will 
make the tame and docile tribes learn the maimers of tiie 
wild and ferodous. Grame cocks,, who have a natural pro. 
pensity to fight, may be taught to fight in a particular 
way ; but it is quite impossible to teach pigeons or hares to 
^^t with the ardour of game-cocks. 

When we are asked, what is the reason of this extreme 
di£Gerence in the habits of animals? We imswer, quite cor- 
recdy, that it is thdr nature ; that one has naturally am) 
orig^oally implanted in it an instinctive propensity or power, 
which anotlier has not. When we find as great a difierence 
in o|ur own q>edes, why sl^uld we ^ve a different answer 
in their case ? Why should we attribute to. education or 
habit, effects greater than education or habit was ever 
kno^ to produce in any individual nistance P 

If any instances could be shewn, where native original 
propenaties, perfecdy well marked and ascertained, were not 
cnly modified and altered, but the opposite propenn^y va^F 

3 
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atroDgly iadiiicfrf, by eduoation and habit; ^en if. mij 
be eorreot and pbilosppbiepl to coodudet that these yniX ao 
ooimt for all characteristic differeoces* If it were a cpm- 
nMm «nr not unusual occurrence, to find a man, originally of 
a aoft and jidding disppintion^ utterly averse ftofa every 
kind of contention, by bring placed in certain drcumstaa- 
tses, and under a particular training, become bdid^ active 
•ad qiirited, delighting in danger and fatigue; or if, by a 
oontmry mode of treatment, a sdrring, fiery sfnrit, could be 
smoothed and softened down to tbe gentle disposition of a 
gitl,<«H|uch instances would be facts which would furnish 
the grounds of legitimate argument But it may be confi* 
'dcntly said, that nosuch^instances can be produced, or ever 
existed ^ and in the absenop of all such, we have only |^ 
tis to conclude, that the differences we observe in the teuL- 
pers and dispositions of individuals i^ this respect, furise 
fiom an ori^nal difference in the constitution of their 

MMWttHft. 

. These pbsenradons may, in some ro^ure, apply to all 
the prop^flities ; but they are not more conspicuously true 
with regard to any, than t|iis of Combativeness. This pro^ 
pensity is not confined to the mere act of fighting, that be- 
ing only one of the modep in which it manifests itself. It 
seems to be the primum mobile of our constitution ; the 
main spring which sets the other wheeb of the machinery 
in motion. Its essence seems to be a sort of restlessoessi^-i* 
an impati^ce of ^ase,— €ui abhorrence of a state of ^lacti- 
mty. By itself it is a bUnd impulse, delighting in opposi. 
tion for its own sake,-Hi restless spirit of contention, with- 
tMit end qr ob)ect,*-<ibut under the direction of higher 
powers, it gives boldness and force to the character, and eiv 
aUes these to act with energy and effect AU the propen- 
sities aie not merely propensities, but powers ; and this of 
fofiibativeness is eminently so. It not pply gives the d^- 
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tnre to contend, but the power of contending ; and 

tluB as an active principle, no other motive can induce the 

same species of exertion. 

I have said that it does not show itself in fighting onlj. 
In all cases where we have difficulties to encounter, where a 
severe struggle is necessaiy to command success, this power 
is of eminent use ; and nothing can supply or make up fiftr 
it, if it is wanting. In the ancient games, it was the same 
internal impulse which strained to the utmost the speed of 
the racer, and gave force to the arms which wielded the 
disc or the cestus. No doubt, the love of approbation may 
be a powerftil auxiliary, by producing the desire to excel ; 
and firmness may supply the pasave principle of resist- 
ance and determination not to yield ; but these are auxi- 
liaries only ; and, in the actual struggle, they can do nothing 
without the power of combativeness, and that in large mea- 
sure. 

When this power is too energetic, or not properly con- 
trolled by other powers, it renders a man a nuisance to so- 
dety, or fit only for savage life : but when it is duly ba- 
lanced, and kept in subordination to the superior powers^ 
it is of eminent use, and a necessary ingredient in a manly 
character. It is of use not merely in the contests of the 
field* but in the colli^ons of civil life,' whenever our views 
happen to clash with, or be opposed to, those of others. It 
may display itself in the bloodless contests of the bar or 
the senate ; and even among the softer sex, in the rivalries 
of the boudoir and the ball-room, no less than in the are- 
na, or in the field of battle. In every contest, he who is 
endowed with this power dashes through obstacles, and 
struggles on to the last ; while he who has it not is eanly 
discomfited, and with every deare to get forward, feels him. 
self worsted, baffled and beat down in every quarter, by 
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those mate highly endowed with combadTeneflB than 
self. 

This piopenaty sometimes manifests itself very strdiig^ 
ly, where there is no opportunity or pretext for any serious 
or actual oppontion. There are some men in whom it sj^ 
pearsy in the course of the lightest or most amicaUe eanvet^ 
satioa. Such men are your great arguers. The qnrit of 
ocmtention and opposition is so strong in them, that they 
Gumot prevail upcm themselves to assent to the amplest 
proportion. There are men who make a point of contra- 
dicting almost every thing that is said ; who^ whatevw 
opinioii is broached, are sure to take the opposite, 

«« And even tho* vanquUhad, Uiey eto aigiM ML^ 

Sudi persons cannot endure to have thdr opinions assented 
to. If you are convinced by thdr aigumetits, thcry ^inll go 
ever to the opinion you have left, 

^ CoAftite, €sbuigd lidei, and still conAite.** 

The character of *< my Father ^ in Tristram Shandy, is an 
exquimte delineation of a person o( this kind^ and the 
humour is kept up by making it one of hb greatest annoy- 
ances, that <* my mother"^ will, by ik> means, be brought od 
any occasion to contradict him, or to dispute with him ; but 
invarittbty assents to every thing he says, so that their coa^ 
versation never proceeds beyond a third sentence,— the pRM 
position,— 4he reply,— HUid the rgomder. 

They wh6 satirise the softer sex, represent^ with what 
truth need not be said, this Hfint of contradiction as some- 
times exceedin^y strong in them. It would be injustice 
sidrely to say, that this is firequeblly the case in those of 
better rank and educati(m,-«-but among the childr^i of ni^ 
tttie, whose original qualities, good and bad, are aUowed to 
shoot up unrestrained, it unfortunately occurs too often.. 
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And^^ciy Me must have tMi iatamg Aiehwit Mdoa^ iti^ 
decent brawls occur in fatiiilies, which can only pcoceedf^ 
iiidm a large share of conlfadv^uiesfif in the weaker ^eemL 
When combined with deatAietkenea^ it eonslkatte what id 
generally called a scold; and is apt to prodnce a 8^pie# CiP 
open bmwHn^ and Ibiid threatenhog hAn ilid langMigej 
which i^ender a wcMnan the tem^^ not of bet* owti £me^ 
only, but of a neigfaboorhood. ' 

Bui eoiribativeness does not diew itself in perfcSbtieft/ 
Vfalin combined with, any other prin^le of action. TbeMf 
are many who may be rfiEuly enough to strike, ^ wbetf thejf 
^* fed occarion,^--4Hit true conAodvtaess shews itself in 
proriipting to strike^ whether there be occasion or no* 
This appears nowhere better exemplified at the piesetit 
day, thiul in the eharacter of the bw Irish, ^he Insh* 
man seems to exhibit the very beau ideal of oombativenesb* 
It would be interesting to know if this is aocompanied by 
a correspondii^ development. l!liere is in tltis strange 
race a mixture of ferodty and fun, which seems to be in- 
explicable on any other prindples than those of phrenology. 
It is explained at once by supposing^ that the organa of 
eombadveness atfd wit eidst in them, in & state both of h^ 
d(BveIo[ttnent If this ihall jMove not to be the case, on an 
attentifve exammatloB of die Hib^nian mciput and oodpot, 
k win in Ho snuA degree contribute to shake my bdief in 
liie doclnnes of }AuenoIogy« 

The Irish, of the lower raaks, it is well knoWn^ del^fal 

b ightlngfdr its own sake. A bk)w is whh ftetft a sniart 

fcpaane^ and figbfii^ an agieedde esGerdse^ to keep thtt 

blood in dffcidation. On aH occasions which bring the pecM 

pie together in any ooneadetable numberSj whafievef may fctt 

die original ostenrible pui^iose or pretence, fliey can never 

aeparate Without the most decided manifestations ef tMs 

propensity. I speak not here of thdr almost pefpet«al di»» 

a 



ttnbaiioea, riots, rebeUkms aod murden, wfaiGh manifest nd 
small portion of destnictiveness ; but of their more peaceable 
and orderly meetings^ whether for the puiposes of buanasa 
or pleasure* 

Sir John Cair, in his ** Strat^ger in Ireland/ infiirms us, 
that thare is not a more deadty symptom of the state o^ 
that country^ than a cessation from this favourite amuse- 
ment The rebellions in* Ireland^ he observes, like the 
hurricanes in the West Indies, have always been preceded 
by a calm : so much so, that shortly after the year 1798^ 
upon a gentleman who lived in a town, where a great fiur 
was hdding^ and who knew the Irish character well, beiqg 
asked how the people seemed diqxised at die fair,— he r&. 
plied, '^ all was peace and quiet ; for he had left them all 
« fi^tmg.'* 

The same lively tourist relates that an Irish gentleman, 
who was travellmg abroad, happened, on entering a village 
in the south of France^ to see an irr^ular skirmish among 
the inhabitmtSf such as is termed a &i^ royait be in*- 
mediately jumped out of his carriage^ and joined one of the 
parties \ and the side he eqpoused happenuig to be worsted, 
he received some hard knocks; but beiag conveyed back 
tD his vehide, with sMiie pretty severe eontusiODB on the 
head and limbe, instead of lamenting t]iese,hedeclaxedit 
was <* the first bit of fim he had had stnoe he left littts 
^ Irehmd.^ 

The above is perhaps not exactly true in all its aremn- 
staaces; but the very fSict of such a story bnng inventedy 
if it is. an inveotioD, marks ^ character of the natioo tm 
whom it b applied. 

The description of an Irish feast, translated frmn an old 
sang, in the language of that country, by Swift, shews that 
tfab part of the national character was, a centuiy agp^ near^ 
ly what it is now. 
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M QoodLovdyWhttaiighi,^ 
M Alter all thdr good cbccr^ 
M por people to fight 
<< Inrthemldstof their beer. 
^ They rite ftom thdr feaet, 
«< ifiirflo<tfretlecrlr«Ma/ 
* A CBbit, at lent, 
** Are the length of their skeatifc* 
«« What atabe, and what futs, 
M Whatdattetingofaticka 
** What atrokea em the gnta, 
** What baatiqga and kScka, 
^ With cudgels of otk^ 
•* Well hardened in flame, 
«« An bandied heads brokey 
<« An Bnikbed atniek lame^' 

'She oaodddStDg terse, 

** Coand damn with that bean, 
^ IfcndHsebareacaree** 

erinoeB an extent of the oambattre propensity truly Hibeif-- 
nian* 

But at 4 period still more remote, it appears {ran au- 
jthentic documents, that our own ancestors feH little short,* 
in this particular, of the modem Irish. The following 
▼erses from a poem, which is acknowledged to contain a 
ciorreel and adnuraUy graphic description of the manners 
Inevalent in that age, will shew {what was very generally 
die oonduflion of a merry meeting in the days of our fore- 
others. ' It will be observed that the fighting is tntrodu* 
eed qmte as a matter of course, and without any reaaoBf 
Irfaatever being assgned for its 
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M Wi* fbrfcis and flailis they lent great flappis, 
c« An* flang tpgidder like friggis ; 

** WTboiigaris of baniia they belt Uewcappis^ 
«< While they of bainis maid briggls. 
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<< VrkUe rungit wen laid en riggitf 
*« The wiffis cam fitrth wi' ciki and dappif» 
*' See whare my liking liggis 

" Fu low 
«' At Christis Kiifce on the Greene that daye." 

« The miller wai o' manly mak, 

«• To mdt him was nae mowia ; 
(< There durst nae tensome there him Uk, 

*' Sae noyted he their powis : 
** The bushement ludl aUmt him hrak, 

<* And bikkerit him wi' bowls; 
** Syne traiteroualy behynd his backey 

** They hewit hiih on the houghis 

«« BeUnd, 
'< At Christis Kirke on the Greene that daye. 

*< Twa that were herdsmen o* the heed, 

'* On ither ran like ramml% 
** They IbUowed, seeming xigiit unfeared, 

** Beat on wi* banow trammis ; 
<< But whan their gabbis they were ungeared, 

<* They gat upon the gainmis ; 
« Qtthile bindie baxkenit was tiieir bafand, 
*« As they had worreit lammis 

« Maist lyke, 
-« At Christis Kirke on the Greene that di^' 



•' * 



•.-* 



That all this Warlike proceeding was merdly an ebiilli- 
tion of the combative propenaty, without any mixture dT 
the destructive, appears from this, that no fatal casualty. 
is recorded ; and it seems still more apparent, from tte 
following account of the concludon of the fray. 



•« Quhen Uiai had bdrit lyke baitet buUis, 
" An brain wode biynt in bailis ; 

*» Thai wer als meik as ony mulls i 
*' That mangit were wi roaillis ; 
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^ For fc«"»«»^— > thtte Ibrfoaghttn ftOit y 

•« Pell down like Aiugliterit fldnb ; 
^ Vraht men cun in, and haiUt the dulis, 
^ And dug then down in dalii 

^ Bcdcen 
«« At Chzittit Kikt on the Gieene thai daye.** 

It is not quite useless to trace these symptoms of na- 
tional chanicter and maimers. What our forefathers were 
two or three hundred years ago^ th^ Irish peasantry seem 
to be now. We know the iffl{»oveiHeBt that has taken 
place amongst us nnce that period, and we know the means 
by which that improvement has been effected; and if the 
same means were used with Ireland, we may hope that the 
same efieota would fellow. 

Destbuctivekbss 

Goes a step farther than Combativeness, and implies a de- 
rire, not of merely overcoming our adversary, but of de- 
stroying Um, and putting him ta death* Be it remember- 
ed, that, in speakingixf lUs, as of aH the lower propenaties^ 
they are to be oonadered first in thar direct tendency mere* 
ly, in rrference to thdr end and aim, when altogedier un- 
restrained. In man they are never entirely so ; as man ia 
furmshed with powers of a differ^t kuqd, which were ^ven 
him to govern and control them. But» in Itie brutes^ these 
propenstiesjt and this one of doolrucUveoess among othera, 
ar^ often seen to rage without check or limitation^r-witb. 
out ather pity or remorse. A biind fury animates thana, 
inciting them to kill and destroy every living tlung that 
comes in their way. Some even of the savage tribes, such 
as the Uon, appear to have so«w sparks of gtneroaty in 
their nature, and do not kiU, exeepi when pressed by hun- 
ger; but others, as the tiger, take deKgfat in destroying^ 
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lifb, for Iff own sake, aiid without any object but that of 
killing, sprii^ on the defenceless passenger, or the harmlesB 
bullock,—- plunge th^ remorseless jGerngs into his bowds, 
iEUid, as the life-Uood drains away, growl with tL horrid de- 
light oVer the object of their butcheiy. 

In man^ this propensity is generally restrained and pre- 
vented from reaching its direct object, so far, at least, a^ 
Jr^ards the persons and lives of our fellow-men. But, 
where the restraints of principle, and the higher feelings 
are not supposed to apply, those in whom the propen^ty 
is strong, indulge themselves id committ'mg havoc among 
the inferior tribes. The sportsman who boasts of killing 
in one day ten fat bucks, or forty or fifty brace of unof- 
fending birds, would perhaps be shocked, were he told that 
the pleasure he takes in these amusements, or sports, as he 
calls them, prooeedd from his possessing a large portion of 
that quality which renders the tiger the most ferocious of 
animald. The fact is nevertheless so ; the pleasure has its 
firsft origin undoubtedly in Destructivcnesd. 

The avidity also with which all ranks crowd to execu- 
^ns, proceeds chiefly from this propenaty ; although the 
love of effect, arising from Wonder and some other feicul- 
ties, operates along with it in prompting individuals to be 
present at siich spectacles. We have too much humanity 
ourselves to put a man to death. But if a man is to be 
killed, we have no objection to witness the fffct, or, if I 
may be allowed to say so, to enjoy the pleasure of seeing 
it performed. That there is with many a pleasure accom- 
panying such spectacles cannot be doubted ; and this plea- 
sure is so great, that, to enjoy it, they are willing to do 
violence to all their other feelings. Were Destructiveness 
wanting, and Benevolence favourably developed in persoiisr 
present at an execution, they would be horrified, not de- 
Hghled, by such a scene. 
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* Those who have much Combativeness and Destructive^ 
ness will delight in reading histories of battles, aeges, and 
wars. The We which the common people have for accounts 
of bloody murders, arises from the same propen^ty . 

The games of the Romans, where hundreds of human 
bdngs were exposed to the fury of wild beasts, or obliged 
to fight with and destroy one another, evince a people in 
whom this propensity must have been remarkably strong. 
It is not wonderful that such a people should have been 
almost constantly engaged in wars, or that they should 
have succeeded in subjugaUng all other nations ; and, it 
may be presumed, that there existed among them many a 
GALiGfTLA or Nero, who never waa raised to the purple. 

Were not this propen^ty to be duly restrained, the 
earth would, as in the days before the flood, be indeed 
<< filled with violence C* but it is restrained both by resist- 
ance from without, and by Cautiousness, Benevolence, 
and other superior sentiments within. It proceeds to die 
last extremity of murder, only when these restraints are 
too weak, or when they are overborne by a sudden aocesa 
of the destrucdve propensity, too strong to be resisted. 

The form in which it manifests itself when opposed by 
obstacles from without, and when not duly restrained by 
other sentiments within, seems to be the pas^on of anger. 
It •excites to loud threatening, which has the effect to put 
upon their guard those against whom it is directed. It 
gives the tendency to curse, which is the true manifesta- 
tion of this propensity in words. It imparts a bitterness 
and force to every kind of vituperation and sarcasm. 

It is a mistake to suppose that this is always an evil or 
a mischievous propensity. When combined with benevo- 
lence or a strong sense of justice, it gives rise to a virtuous 
indignation, sdme degree of which is absolutely necessary 
4o the true dignity of man. Nothing is more necessary, or 
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mote becottiiog a perfectly virtuous character, than a just 
degree of severity and anger against every species of vice, 
fraud, deceit, and cruelty. When we witness any agnal in- 
stance of these, not to be angry, is a proof of a mean and 
contemptible sjnrit. *' Be angry and sdn not,** is a precept 
founded upon this part of our constitution, and this angeiv 
so just and commendable, will probably be found to hava 
its source in the power of Destrucliveness. 

It is this faculty, as it appears to me, which gives to the 
character its greatest energy and power. It lends a pecu* 
liar force to the accents of command. Every command so 
enforced, implies in it a threat : << Do thus, or thus, as 
*< ye shall answer.^ It is an intimation of the will of the 
speaker, coupled with the farther intimation expressed or 
implied, that disobedience will be attended with fatal or 
inconvenient consequences. This power, accordingly, is 
highly necessary to the chiefs of savage or uncivilized na- 
tions, and even among a more refined people to the com- 
manders of armies. Robert Bruce in former days, and 
Buonaparte in our own, had this organ in large de» 
velofnnent. 

Power is manifested, not so much in actually destroying, 
as in exhibiting an intention to destroy, if our will is not 
obeyed. This is the first idea of power in the despotic, 
which is the most simple, and next to the patriarchal, the 
most ancient form of government. Laws are a refinement 
of more modern growth. The despot knows no law but 
his own capridous will, nor any means of enforcing his 
commands but the immediate terror of the axe and the 
bowstring. But, although under more due regulations in 
a limited government, the prindple of all power and all 
command is the same. It is this which gives its force 
fo all military and naval discipline. The articles of war 
are known to denounce death to all who shall disobey, 
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oppoee, at eviide the orders of their officers or superion. 
In civil life, the sanctions which preserve the public order 
jind tritfiquillity, differ from the above only in thb, that the 
rules to be obeyed, proceed not from the will of an indivi- 
dual, but from the equal voice of the laws which apply to 
nil ; and the punisl^ent which follows their infringement 
10 not inflicted by the party aggrieved, but by a public 
magistrate, after due investigation and form of trial. 

But, in all states of society, there are many acts to which 
the laws and the voice of the public magistral do not, and 
cannot a|qply. We are often called upon to defepd our per- 
sons, our properties, and our rights, from fraud and violence<| 
as we best can. For doing this with effect, the power of De- 
ftruotiveness is highly necessary, though it is not always ne- 
cessary even then to give it full scope, or carry it the 
length of extinguishing life. It requires much firmness, 
and a complete possession of all our powers, to know how 
far forbearance sliould be carried, and when a just severity 
becomes necessary and proper. A person, with large De- 
atructiveness, and deficient controlling power, will, from 
fear, or for some trifling inadequate motive, destroy life. 
A man of superior intellect kqpws his interest better. Con- 
scious of the tendency, he restrains it in its last and most 
filial effects ; because it produces more desraUe ends in its 
more moderated exercise. The pistol which, when dia- 
charged, can shoot only one man, ^lay, when held in a 
threatening portion, overawe a hundred. So it is with the 
man, whose passion, though ready to burst forth, is under 
controul. He commands, and his conunands are obeyed ; 
because it is known there is that about him which Inooks 
no dallying. Thus Hamleiy when attacked by Laeries. 
before he proceeds to repel force by force, calmly vemon« 
strates with his antagonist, 
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^ I pri* tlieey take thy tng/un ftom mj thtoi^ty 
*' For tho* I am not Bplenetic and laah, 
'< Yet have I in me aomeUdng damgertiu^ 
«> Which let thy wlsdnsi fear.** 

It frequendy happens, that thode nho poflstts this power 
in most perfection, do^ in a personal contest, exhibit much 
more coohiess, and a greater reluctance to proceed to ex- 
tremities, than those who have not half the original power, 
but whose power, such as it is, is, from circumstances, more 
in a state of excitation, or less under the control of the 
restraining faculties. In the following passages from 
OOieUoy it will be seen, that the brave and redoubted 
chief, — ^the scourge of the Ottomitea,*-«-4he piop and bul- 
wark of the Venetian name,— «^who had &oed and discom- 
fited thousands of his countries^ enemies,— *he, in short, who, 
of all the persons repi^sented, must be supposed to have 
possessed this power in hi^gettmeasurey isy.thrcmghout, the 
most cool, and the most averse to use, or to allow to be used, 
any actual violence. In the first scene, the old, decre[nd, 
and infirm BrabantiOf is clamprous, fierce, and boastful ; 
while OiheUoj in the full oonsdousn^Rs of hia own supe« 
liority and safety, receives him with a calmness abaost in- 
^icatioig oontenqpt 

^ JM^ flianior, it ii tte Moor. 

•c BnA. Down with him. Thief. 

^ OHu Keep up your bright swords, fac the dew will rqst them. 

^ Good Signior, yoa shall more command with years 

<* Than iHtfa you^ weapons^^ 

Swords being raised on both sides, OOidb cdlls out with 
the tone of one accustomed to command, 

*< Hold your handB«« 

^ Both yon of my hidining and the resit 

«« Wore it.flay ens to flght, 1 riwold havt kapwn il 

•< Without a prompter.*' 

In the second act, he shows the same anxiety to preserve 
the peace, which is disturbed by the qiiarrelling of hia ofil- 
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pers in Cyprus ; and the manner in which he does it, cha-* 
iHCterises his destructive energy no less, than if hie had beep 
the foremost in taking a part in it. 

^ Bor Ghzittiao diame, pat hy thU baitefons bnwl, 
** He tbilt ttin next, to carve for his own fRge, 
<< Hold! his soul Ugfat-^e diet upon his motlbiu'' 

Afterwards, when hi^ repeated interrogatories cannot ex- 
tract from the actors in it, an account how the disturbance 
began, his anger begins to rise indeed. 

** Now» by Qearen* 
** My Uood begins my aefir gwiie$ to role, 
** And paMon, having my best jndgment ooUled, 
«« Assays to lead the way: Jlfl om6t tHir^ 
** Ordoh^Ufttkit army tke but <fy<m 
** SkaU tink m s^f reMbe. Give me to know 
<< How this fool nmt begaii ?— Who set it on ? 
** And he that is approved in the offtooe, 
« Tho' he be twinned with me, botk at a Urtb, 
*' 81|aU lose me..»What, in a town of war, 
<< Yet w^d, the peoples* hearts brimAil of fiear^ 
^^ To manage private and domestic quarrel 
** In night, and In the court and guard of safety, 
<* Tis monstrous !^ 

There is something in the gesture, in the looks, and,^ 
flbove all, in the tooe of voice, of one who possesses this 
power, which, in less energetic' minds, inspires an instinc- 
tive fear, and induces an involuntary obedience. The feel- 
ing to which it addresses itself is Cautiousness. When in 
the state of greatest energy, its effect is irresistible. It is 
not meare loudness; for that may be assumed by any one 
who possesses the requisite strength of lungs. Xt is not 
the mere appearance of anger ; for anger, in an une^eigetic 
mind, is odly an object pf ridicule. But when these indi- 
cations are exhibited by a powerful mind, there is in them 
an indefinable something, which awes inferior spirits, and 
rediioes them to obey, in spite of themselves. The most 
dctiuied portrut of the terrible being which man may be< 
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come, when destructiveness is oomlniied wiih superior intd» 
lect, b presented to us in the JchiUes at Hohe&. But none 
<^ his actual exploits in battle, not even his resistless nige, 
where be stands alone, and is yictorious over a bg^t of foei, 
though the gods tbemselyes mingle against him in the fight, 
conveys such an idea of the destructive energy of his charac^ 
ter, as his appearance, unarmed and naked on the Orecian 
battlements, when he goes to survey the contest, for the 
dead body of his friend Pairodua; and when he nuses 
that shout, which startles and appals the contending multi* 
tudes, and causes them to drop their arms, and pause in the 
midst of the combat Stewtor might have shouted as 
loud or louder, without producing this, or any effect at 
all. No doubt. Homes says, that Minerva threw her aeg^s 
over the head of her favourite, and swelled his shout with 
her own voice ; but this is merely Homer^s way of express- 
ing to us the terrible energy of mind which gave its force 
to the voice and lightning looks of the hero. 

This organ is said to be generally larger in men than in 
women ; and it is remarked, that the male head is for the 
most part shorter and broader, the female longer and nar* 
rower. Now, as this organ is placed in the lateral paits pf 
the head, it will at once be seen that this conformation in- 
dicates a greater development of it in the male head thaii 
in the female. Of course there are exceptions ; but, taking 
this as the general case, it appears to correspond with the 
difference of character, particularly if we are right in sup. 
posing, that a superior development of this power commu« 
nicates to the whole mind a superior energy> and that it 
jpves the power of enforcing command^ or of overruling the 
will of others to our purposes, seeing that it is in general 
the man^s province to command, and the woman^s to obey. 

It will be seen, I think, from the above, that this is a 
most important power, not so much in its direct tendency, 
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US in the use wbkh it mante^ whea under peofMr ccmtamiL 
It may be compared to tbe element of fiie, whkh is said to 
be a good servant, but a bad master. It is not, as is vuL 
guAj supposed, neutralized and destroyed, by being jgiijiwl 
to a large portion d benevolence, and other cootidliqg 
pikiciples; it is only turned by them to a valuable and use- 
ful purpose. A weak mind, with a large Destmctivenesiv 
fliay be compaied to a vessel which bears too mudi sail m 
pioporlion to its^ballast, and wbMi is apt to be overset bjr 
every sudden squall, buxyhig its unfinrtunate owners in the 
deep ; but when under the government of a firm and e^ 
Jarged intelleot, and propar principles <^ conduct, it acts as 
the wind upon the same vessel, properly trimmed and 
steered, impdliog it to whatever pmat the helmwmn de» 
ores, and even sometime in a course almost directly con* 
trary to that of the origmal moving impulse. 



Of Sscketivekess. 

This faoul^ is exceedii^ly important; but the analysis 
of its functions is attended with peculiar difficulty. In the 
following discussions, I shall carefully endeavour to distin- 
guidi those points, which rest on actual observations of 
Nature, and those general views, which are merely inferred 
fifom the facts observed, and which seem to elucidate the 
nature of the faculty. The latter, I wish tt to be distinctly 
understood, are mere inferences or conjectures, which at 
present appear to myself to be correct, or at least probaUe, 
but which farther reflection, or a more extended obeerva^ 
tion, may make it necessary to alter or modify. 

This power is of a very diffident kind from die two 
which we have been oonadering. It is the office of these 
to incite to vigorous action, and their manifestations ave 
open and undisguised. There are other powers, as we 
have seen, which serve to restrain and moderate tliese pro^ 



nADsiliefl. ^"<^ to dinet t^^^wo towttidd Dvooer nhiMiifitn .fiA- 
.onetivepess is, ia soQie respects, a power pf the latter luod. 
It eqobles us to repress or regulate .tbe oiiftvniid jamAhHtm- 
tioD pf the other pow«ffs»-«4he ontward expcessuxi of those 
.dewes and fedings whi^ exsite us to actkg ^ t m Ml ire- 
reach the point towards which their impulses would lead 
us» When we are excited by the propeosity which we 
have been last oonsideriiig, (p perform an act of da- 
istructiQD*'— Sep^etiveness does not indeed diminish our ds- 
Mre to destipy ; but it enables us to suppress the outward 
manifestations of that desire. It restrains the expresdon 
of aoiger, until that which is the object of it comes to be 
JK> within our power, that we are enabled to inflict the me- 
ditated blow without hindrance or o{qx)6ition« 

As the ve^ry notion of concealing any thing, impUes that 
there are sentient and intelligent bcisgs from wh<Hn it may 
be concealed, this power has necessarily a double aspect, 
and has a regard to the beings Jivm whomy and tlie matter 
(g^ whichy concealment is desired. A desire of conce^dment 
can have no place, when we are alone, or surrounded 
merely by inanimate objects ; but place us among our fiek 
low men, and the desire instantly has rocxn to operate. It 
is farther necessary, for the purposes of concealment, that 
we have some insight into the views, the feelings, aad^the 
purposes of the b^ngs atound us. Without this, there 
could be no definite object in concealment The eat 
knows that the mouse is afiraid when he sees her, and 
therefore she hides herself till she can qiring out upoo 
him. The hunter studies the habits of the q"^"*"!" bo 
pi;irBueB>««4hat he may lay his snaias, and shqpe his pro^ 
eeedings accordingly. So it is in htmaan life : those who 
are secret and close in what regards themselves, are vigi- 
lant in watching others, so as to discover, if they can, their 
aentiments and purposes. Both these desires, that of dii^ 
covering the feelings and purposes of others, and con^^^ 
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•ing our own, ranilt from, and are dq)eiideiit on, the act^ 
■ vity of this organ. The deora is, in either case, acoompa- 
nied, to a certain extent, with a ooarrespon^g power ; al- 
though, in order to attain perfiection i^ dther, other ia- 
cfdties, both of intdlect and feeling, are undoubtedly ne- 



The first point, then, whidi we shall oenflider, is the en- 
deavour whidi this piopensity leads to, of penetrating into 
the thoughts and feelings of others. As we have said that 
this endeavour is accompanied with a anresponding power, 
it is proper to explain the nature of that power, and how 
far it depends upon the faculty we are now considering. 
There b no doubt, that any desire, when stroi^, incites 
to action all the powers of the mind, whidi can any way 
assist ill gratifying it And this deore of discovering 
the feelings and the purposes of others, which we suppose 
to originate in Secretiveness, must necessarily excite other 
powers, particularly the knowing and reflecting faculties, 
to exert themselves in procuring the desired information. 
But these are o£ themselves not suflBdent in many cases, 
without the aid which is ftinushed by Secretiveness itself, 
consisting in a certain instinctive tact^ which asasts us in 
discovering and penetratiqg to that which is intended to be 
concealed from u& 

All the powers of the mind, both of intdlect and feeU 
ing, possess a tact of their own, and are fitted in some 
way to read the natural language, by which the feelings of 
others are expressed. Every power * reads the natural Ian- 

* In deKiibiiig the flienlH»i, it is almott imposiibto to avoid ipMkiqg of 
them as separate agents. It is piroper to warn the reader, that it is by ne 
means intended to convey this meaning, as it is always understood that the 
mind is one and indivisible, and that it is merely enabled to manifest certain 
powers and qualities, by means of the organs of the brain. To express our- 
Nlves, however, in all cases, so aa eoirectly to convey- this idea, would 
require a degree of cireurolocution, which would be altogether i^tole^ 
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guage of those fedii^ which adcbessB iheomelTea to it, or 
hy which it is most affected. The amative prc^>eiisity is 
soonest discerned by those who possess the same propen- 
nty themselves in a oonsideraUe degree. CautiousQesa 
soonest discerns the sgns of ai^r, and of those other feeU 
ings which threaten danger. Those who are h^g^y en- 
.dowed with kindness and benevolence, most easily read 
die characters of kindness and benevoleiiee in others; 
and those most eager for a{q)lause, are most acutdy sank 
nble of any appearance of disapprobation. 

The knowing and reflectiog facukies enaUe us to esti> 
mate the degree of these powers in others, and to form a 
judgment of their sense and understandix^. But suppoa-^ 
ing all these fiMsulties to be possessed in pofection, there is 
still somethii^ more wanted, to enaU^ us to dive into the 
real dianurters and feelings of others, seeing that these are 
scarcely ever laid perfectly and entirely cpen hefoie us, 
but always with more or less of dit^guise cur concealment. 
All have this propensity in a certain degree. There are 
none who do not conceal, or endeavour to conceal, some 
part of what passes in their minds. The ^miad can no 
more be without a x»vering than the body ; and a vail, 
more or less opaque, is equally proper for both. Now, as 
Secretiveness gives the desire x>f conoealing our own 
thoughts and feelings, so it also gives the desire of discover- 
ing the thoughts and feehi^s of others ; and to this extent 
it pves the power of doing so, that it reads in them the na- 
tural language or outward expresacn 1^ which this desire 
of concealment manifests itself There iA-a^fumntr which 
is peculiar to Secretiveness;— -an appearance of closeness 
and reserve, which, even in concealing, betrays to us that 

nUe. This notioe is snffldent onc« for all, and the reader may eaafly apply 
i% in any caae> when the organs or focaltieaare spoken of as if they excreisfff 
Jtscparate agency. 

3 
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sRMnethtog 18 oflneealed. * In «pite of ev«rf art, there is 
tame^Metg in Ae conduct where this exists, different tram 
the opal «traght4brwttd course of pUdn undK^tdsed trudi ; 
and be these indications as fiiint as they may, those who 
pessesB the power strongly tfaemseltes, wiU not fail to mark 
them, and will penetrate, by means of diem^ through the 
thickest disguises. 

It may be hardly necessary to mention here, that, aK 
though Seere^eness gives in some respect the power of pe- 
netrating into character, by a sort of instinctive tact, all who 
possess a large Secretiveness, are not equstDy capable of judg- 
ing of the characterB of odiers. Tliis propensity gives the 
deiire merely ; and oidy so flur the power, that it reads the 
natural language of die same propen^ty in others. But,- 
in order to give a perfect penetraticm into diaracter, all the 
other powers of intellect and feeling are necessary, as^ they 
aB read in scnne degree the natural language of the same 
powers and feelings in others ; and the degree and kind of pe- 
netintaon which is possessed, will depend upon the develop- 
ment of powers in the individual in other respects. In ge- 
neral, it may be remarked, that an individual cannot form 
any just conception of a character which is much superior 
in any respect to his own ; and that though a large Secretive- 
ness' may enaMe him to unrave) the labyrinths of decdt, 
and to penetrate the darkM recesses of concealment, it 
gives no insight whatever into the higher feelings and sen- 
timents* It may even happen, that those who are endowed 
with large Secretiveness, but with a slender portion of 
intellect and sentiment, will ovo^hoot the mark in their 
endeavours to penetrate the deagns of others. Fdl^, though 
they may be perfecdy at home with those who are as se^ 
cret as the mselv e s , and bedble ta fathom aH their myste- 
ntBi they will be entirely out in thar cakidadens, when 
they meet with a person who uies lio disguise. Tliey will' 
never believe but that there is some deep design under 
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eveiy tUng he says and does ; and hoBce^ the moie opoi 
and' unreserved he is in his proceedii^ the more they wiH 
be puEzled, and the more diflcult they will find it to undaw 
stand him. 

This ooneqpondB exaetly with all that the PhrsBologista 
hM9e diaoovered of the ftiactions of Sedetirenesa They 
havefiiand, that, ^rfien it is too predominant in the chatac* 
ear,— •when it is not properiy balanced by the superior 
powi!rB,*««4t leads to cunning', which comprehends att that 
we have been endeayouring to explain ; the instinctive pro* 
pensitj to penetnUe into the purposes and feelings of others, 
and to disguise our own ^. I call it instinctive propennty^ 
for it b not an intelleetual power, and aets by instinct, and 
not by reason. The cunning, we know, often decave 
tbsmsdves in thar endeavours to oveneachothersi '< There 
is,^ says Lcmi Bacon, *^ a great difference between a cun« 

ning man and a wise man, not only in point of honesty, 

but in point of ability. Th^e be who can paek the 
' cards, and yet cannot play well ; so there are some that 
*^ are good in canvasses and factions, that are otherwise weak 
^ men. Again, it is one thing to understand persons, and 
<< another thiogto understand matters ; for many are per- 
'< feet in flB^n/ humoun, that are not greatly capable of 

the real part of business.^ The idiole essay from wUeh 






€1 



* Siii66 Uifii Esaay wis sent to press, I have found a remarluildeconftmii- 
tfoft of seUM of the rkftn atevo- siat^ in the wiHItigs of an aather iHm> 
wiUbeaUoiw«dt»beagoodjii4geofhuiiian]iatine* latkenovdaf <hMHlAi 
IkmMurdy just puUishcd, the character of Loms XJ.» in whom Secietive- 
ncsi seems to have been a predominant propensity, is r epr e se n ted so as to 
correspond, in the minutest point, with the account which is here given of 
it; In potictilar, it is mentioned, that the KlnjE^, " Hke all asttttiouS per- 
** sons, was as dcaiMiis of looking ioto the hcavia of others, ^ oteon c i a l i ag 
«« faia owii,'*-pi«n e b asr yatto n which is vqficaled several timcs^ and upao which 
considerable sttess is laid in the delineation of the character. 
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these remarks are taken, may serve as a stucly fdt those 
who would understand the true nature ci cunmng, and 
OKitains among the best illustrations thsit can be given of 
the manifestations of this propen^ty in the conduct. 

Although this be an instinctive propensity, and in thdse 
who possess it in a strong degree, it acts ikid^pendent of any 
other motive, it certainly is excited most powerfully where 
matters are to be agitated, which the party is conscious are 
of an improper or criminal nature. Setting conscientious 
ness out of the question, which, in such persons^ may be 
supposed to have little influence. Cautiousness and the Love 
of Approbation unite with the native love of secrecy, in in- 
ducing them to use every art of concealment, and to piit a 
v^ of the thickest mystery over what is too monstrous to 
endure being looked on. Even when it b necessary, in the 
prosecution of criminal designs, to reveal them to others, it 
IS done in the most cautious manner, and the intention ra- 
ther hinted at by dark surmises, than openly spoken out 
and avowed; There is a scene in " King John,^ when that 
ijnanarch wishes to induce one of his followers to murder 
the young and innocent Prince Arthur, wheiie this is repre- 
sented with the most oonsiunmate art The passage has 
been often quoted ; but it is so perfect a delineation of the 
very inmost soul ctf Secretiveness, that I cannot resist gi- 
ving a part of it here. It is evident, that, throughout, the 
king is feeling the ground before him, and probing Huberts 
mind, as if he would read his most secret thoughts; and 
that he does not venlure on the most distant hint of his 
purpose, until he has ascertained, by his patient fistening, 
and at last by his hearty avowal of zeal for his cause, that 
he b an i^t, and will probably be a not over-scrupulous 
depontary of his secret. This corresponds with what we 
have said, that Secretiveness giveb the deare to penetrate 
the thoughts of others, as well as to conceal our own. 



" ^. Johu I had « thin, to n^ k«» 1-. . 

Attended with the pIcawiM. rf *K. ^^ ^^' 
« To «• ^ «d too fttU of gaud. 

** D W, with M. Irob toninMs ««• 3^ 



1/ this aame were a chureh-jani. wll^. ^_ 
And thoa noBMMiirf *,VK 'T^ '^"^ ''^^ •tood, 

w.iftliatthoaconldrt Me ■«-—'••. 
<« »««. .^ * . "• witiioot eyes i 

Hear me wfthont ihj can- m^ «.v , 
** Witii^»« * ^^ • **"" make leply 

** By benrco, I'd do*t " "e lel. 

Good «rfe«, ^rf^ ^.^ Uuow thin. „. 
Onyooyoangboy. ^ teU thee wtat. mT^' 

" ThoB m hi, keeper. "«•■«? 

** Bmi. A«d I wm k«p Hbn eo 
Tli« li« dull not ofltad ,o«r BfMwr 

"Aw*. My Lord! 
** •** He Aafl not lire. 
„ J^—'™**'^ w«« I intend fiwiliee. 



iC 





™^t ^'^^«'«««thelrt„icafdi«,ari-.tt.l.....^ 

n« tui the third attempt that he Diu^fCTi couiaga u, hint k.' 



£ 
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But the love tif s^crtey is ndi ootiftned to the hiding 
of criminal thoughts and desires. Those in whom the pro- 
pensity b strong, love to make a mystery of every thing. 
There is in them a graUiitous de»re of oonoeating even the 
most ordinary matter^ though there dioold be nothing about 
it improper, or that they need in any respect to be ashamed 
of. The great and virtuous Samuel Johnson seems to 
have been beset with scnne d^ree of this weakness ; asy 
notwithstanding the persevering curioeity of his adtbiring 
fiiend and biographer BoswiiiL, there were some things in 
the philosopher's life and conversation, seemingty of very 
little importance^ which he never was able to procure aa 
account .of; and he mentions that Johnboh delighted in 
making a secret ev«i of such ai^ aiFair as his going out to 
dinners 

Lord Bacon says, *^ There be three degrees of this liid- 
** ing and veiling of a man^s self; the Jlrst closeness, re- 
** servation, and secrecy, when a man leaveth himself with- 
*^ out observation, or without hold to be taken, what he is ; 
<< the second disomnlation in the negative, when « man 
" lets fall signs and arguments, that he b not that he b ; 
'* and the ttiird simulation in the ai&rmative, when a man 
<* industriously and expressly Feigns and (wetends to be 
<< that he b not. For the first of these, secrecy, it is 
** indeed the virtue of a confessor,«»and assuredly the 
** secret man heareth many confesuons, fin* who will 
** open himself to a blab or babbler* But if a man be 
*^ thought secret, it inviteth discovery, as the more close 
" air sucketh in the more open.** For th^ seeodd, which 
is dissimulation, he observes, ** it foUoweth many times up. 
*' on secrecy by a necessity ; so that he that will be secret 
** must be a dissembler in some degree ; fbr men are too 
^ cunning to suffer a man to keep an indifferent carriage 
*^ between both, and to be secret, without swaying the ba« 
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* lance on either side. They will so beset a man with 
^ questions and draw him on, and pick it out of him, that, 
^ without an absurd alence^ he must shew an inclination 

• one way ; or if he do not, they will gather as much by 
^^ }a& fltlenoe as by his speech. As for equivtx^tions or 
^* eraculous speeches, they cannot hold out long i so that 
^ no man can be secret, except he give himself a Httle 
'' scope of dissimulation, which is, as it were^ but the skirts 
** or train of secrecy; 

*^ But for the third degree," says his Lordship, ** which 
^ IS nmvlation and false profesoon, I hold it more ctrl- 
^ pable and less politic, except it be in great and rare mat- 
^ tefs.** What these great and rare matters ore, in whidi 
LordBxcoK considers simulation to be poMc and allowable, 
he has not condescended to tell us. Men who have been 
engaged in as great a^ilirs as ever Bacon was^ among whom 
1^ iiiay r^kon the great Sullt, held d contrary doctriiie, 
and maintained that no conduct coiild be truly politic and 
wise, which departed from the sti*aight line of honesty and 
good' faith. This we consider the safer, as well as tlie 
more correct doctrine ; and we are inclined to think it holffs 
in great matters not less than in small^ or rather that, in thfe 
former, it is of the stronger lind more indispensable obliga^ 
tions. 

We mean not here, however, to write a moral essify, but 
to describe the functions of Secretiveness, which we ard 
aware, when unrestrained by higher motives and oonscienti- 
ons considerations, leads to every species of Ijring and de- 
crit, and by consequence to almost every kind of vice, the 
first step to which seems to be a love of concealment, and 
d disr^ard of truth. There would, no doubt, be a much 
greater restraint ?ipon any evil propensity, were immedistte 
detection invariably to follow the commission of what itf 
wrong. The propensity to conceal, therefore, assists anrf 
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Strengthens all the other evil propenndes, and even thouf^ 
these may be arigbally not remarkably strong, if this is 90, 
it may lead them to seek indulgence in an ill^timate way^ 
unless restrained by some of the higher sentiments. Henoe 
« large secretiveness, with a moderate portion of aoquifdtive- 
, iiesB> may lead^a person to steal, mote readily than a larger 
aoquisitiyenessy with a moderate secretiveness. Those un- 
fortunate women, who abandon the virtue and modesty of 
their sex, are generally found to be quite regardless of 
truth* The closeness which is given by this faculty, and 
the idea which it inspires, that whatever is wrong mag/ be 
concealed, iseems to remove, in the first instance, the re* 
straints which operate agttnst crime, — and the barrier onoe 
broken down, one step leads to another, until the individual 
is lost to every feeling of shame and honoun 

To tell a simple direct lie, does not seem to require any 
gieat endowment of secretiveness. Any child can for once 
do that; and sometimes in the very act of saying that 
wluch is not true, and which is meant no doubt to deceive, 
children often betray a great deficiency in this very facol^ 
ty ; and the covering of falsdiood is so thin and traospaxient 
as to deceive nobody. It is greatly otherwise with thoae 
in whom this power, originally strong, has been improv^ed by 
long practice in deceit. Such persons are sometimes able, 
by means of well connected tales, utterly devoid of truth, 
or only so far true as to give them an appearance of plausi- 
biUty, to impose upon the most wary and incredulous. They 
seem to possess a power resembling that of the cuttle-fish, 
which, when attacked or pursued, throws out a liquid 
which so darkens the waters around it, that it can no 
longer be perceived. So it is with them, when their powers 
are put on the stretch to obtun some favourite object, or 
id escape the deserved punishment of th^r misdeeds ; on 
which oocaaons th^y are sometimes able to weave around 
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ttem such a complicated tissue of falsdiood, as to baffle the 
most skilful in their attempts to umravel or to disprove it. 
iostanoes of this occur in the course of judidal proceedings, 
which are suffident to strike with amazement, any person 
who is not endued with a laige portion of secretiveness, or 
whose propenflities, of thb kind, are under the command 
and oontroul of those better powers, which always ought to 
govern the conduct. 

But Secretiveness does not always lead to vice. It only 
does so when there is a deficiency of the higher sentiments. 
If Conscientiousness is very strong, it will probably in all 
cas^ operate as a suffident restraint; but even though it 
should not be more than moderate, what it wants in strength 
may be made up by some d the other sentiments, when 
properly cultivated. Love of Approbation is peculiarly 
valuable in this respect; and, when it has been properly 
directed, may serve to keep us right, in a great degree, 
without much asdstanoe from Conscientiousness. This sen- 
timent is found particularly efficacious in counteracting the 
^evil tendendes of Secretiveness; and there is reason to 
think that it directs that power to a legitimate purpose, 
in a matter where we would hardly suspect it to have any 
concern. 

It has been observed, in a great variety of instances, and 
may almost be taken as an ascertained fact, that all great 
actorB*-*ali who attain any eminence in the higher depart- 
ments of the scenic Art, besides *' Imitation,^ which is of 
course necessary to them, possess a very considerable en- 
dowment of Secretiveness. This is found not to be con- 
fined to actors, but farther observation has shewn that the 
same is the case with those' who follow the imitative arts in 
general. It is the case, at least, with painters and sculp, 
tors. Observations are not yet suflidently numerous to 
shew if it extends to poets, and mumians, but analogy 
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y/ovld lead us to <;qiidade that it may. In general, it in 
pbaerved that Seer9tiv«iie6s b neceseary in order to giv^ 
theartiat the t4^t of A^maoyi. Imitation seema to give 
the, power of oopying the externals, but Secsetivenefis is 
necessary to give a life and soul to the performance. 

These are facts which, as they have been observed^ 
must be admitted, whatever, theory we adopt for the esqpla- 
nation of them. What follows is not given as the result of 
observation, but it has suggested itself to me as affording a 
probable explanation of the manner in which Seoretiveness 
may produce the above effects. How far it is correct must 
be lefl to be. decided by farther observations, and more 
mature conaderations : but, at any rate, the views here 
suggested may be useful in leading tho^ qualified to make 
observation^ which may either affirm or refute them. In 
either case, the cause of truth will be equally served ; and 
it is thb, and not any vain desire of erecting a theory, 
which has induced me to follow out the speculation. 

As the faculty of Seoretiveness extends to every kind of 
false seeming, and gives the inclination not only of con^^ 
oealing *' that we are,^ but also, when there is occasion, of 
feigning ^^ that we are not,^ it is to be expected that, in its 
highest degree, it should include a power corresponding tp 
that indinatioB, and ready to second it under all circom- 
stanoes. It is necessary to those who would conceal th^ 
real sentiments^ that they be able to refrain, not merely 
from the utterance of their thoughts, but also from the out* 
ward expression of th^ feelings, even the most acute, and 
the lea^t generally qnder oontroid ; and, as Lord Baoom 
remarks that we can hardly retain an entire reserve, mth- 
ottt some dissimulation, so we can hardly, pn all occanons, 
dissemble our real feelings and sentiments, without some 
degree of simulatian, or. putting on the outward seeming of 
feelings- or sentiments of an opposite kind. In order, there* 
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(qsq^ to the perfect of canceidiaet^ it is Decenmy th«( 
thei^ be a power scHoewhere €^ hokliiig the feelings, at least 
the outward eacpresfiaon of them, under the oontroul of the 
wiUy^-a power whidi, if existiog in sufficient strength, nught 
enable a man to wear, as it were, a perpetual mask, and tp 
sbroud Ins proceedings and purposes in impenetrable my§^ 

The degree to which this power is possessed, both of ^e- 
presong and expressing at will, feelings of the most acute 
kind, is tfuch as to strike those with astonishment who are not 
(pfled in a similar way , When exerted in repressing feelings, 
it is assisted by firmness. Instances of this occur in soldiers 
imd sailors who fi^gn ackness in order to procure their di&- 
charge ; or, to use the common expresaon, ^^ sbam Abram.^ 
When this is suspected, they are often sulgected to a course 
of torture, which, in some cases, they bear with the most 
amazing constancy. Some years ago, an account was pub- 
lished of a soldier who pretended to have a locked jaw; and 
when, in order to rouse him from his apparent lethargy, 
{Mns were thrust into his flesh, or under his Utiils, bis head 
was shaved, and a blister applied to the whole coronal sur- 
face and various other plans were resorted to, sufficientj^ 
one would have thought, to have extorted symptoms of 
feeling, had any feeling of pain existed ; yet he bc^re the 
whole without shrinking : and, when wearied out at last, 
hi. commwdiDg officer discharged hini, and deUvered him 
to his friends, he wa» found, the week following, in perfect 
health, assisting Ins father at his business as a carpenter. 
Spme have been known who fagned themselves to be deaf 
and duiiib, and who continued to carry on the deception 
for years, which could not have been done Math success, 
without a command over the manifestations of tfaefeeliuj^, 
eonstantly exerted, of the most wonderful kind. Others 
have been known to gain a comfortable livelihood by star-* 
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ving themaelveS) or rather by pretending an inability to 
take food. Various other instances might be mentioned, 
where the strongest feelings of our nature have been re- 
pressed for an incredible length of time, by artful and 
Wicked impostors. In all these cases, there is little doubt 
but that the power of repressing the outward indication of 
£9elii]g is given by SecreHvenesSy and that Firmness gives 
pmeverance, and enables the party to prosecute his decep- 
tion for a length of time. 

But imposture goes often much farther than this ; and 
those who wish to deceive us, are able not merely to repress 
the most acute feelings, but to assume others, or rather to 
work up and exdte their latent feelings to action, so as to 
put on any appearance of passion or suffering which may 
happen to suit their purpose. It would seem that the de- 
sire of deceiving which this propensity gives,— >the amaius 
or endeavour to put on the appearance oF feigned feeling, 
is attended, when sufficiently strong, with a corresponding 
p)wer of doing so. This is shewn by impostors, in their' 
voluntarily throwing themselves into fits, which they some- 
times do, in order to extort the compassion of the benevo- 
lent, although the power has often been abused for pur- 
poses of a much more detestible kind. 
' But there can be no doubt that the power to which we 
attribute much of this kind of imposture, may be possessed 
and exercised in an eminent degree, without being made 
subservient to any improper purposes. In fact, we consi- 
der that it is this {)ower which gives the talent ofpersonaHan 
or acting. It Is obviously necessary to the perfection of 
this art, that the feeKngs, at least the outward expression 
of them, be under the oontroul of the will. There is no^ 
thmg in acting, at which we are more disposed to wonder, 
thaii that actors should be able, so eanly, to weep when 
they are not grieved, and to laugh when they are not mer- 
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ly. It is not habit alone that gives this power; for many 
possess It naturally, without any study, and others are in- 
capable of acquiring it, after many years hard application. 
It depends, in truth, upon a special fsusulty, which, if na- 
ture has denied, no effort of study or application will be 
able to confer; and that special faculty we conceive to be 
Secretiveness. The organ ot this power is found laige in 
all great actors ; but in order to direct it to the purposes of 
the scenic art, and to form what may be called a genius for 
acting, there are also required Imitation, and Ideality, aid* 
ed by Love of Approbation. Secretiveness, however, is an 
indispensable requirite, as it consists with the observations of 
all phrenologists, that, without this power, the actor is in- 
capable of giving expression to what he utters, or of in- 
fiiring into his performances the force and energy of pas* 
sion. It need not be told how much actors differ in the 
degree in whidi they possess this talent, and to what a won* 
derfiil extent some of them also possess it Whoever has 
witnessed the performance of the elder Mrs Siddons, in the 
days of her greatest glory,— -who has seen her as Belvidera, 
led in among the conspirators, pale and trembling, and 
seemingly under all the influence of terror, — ^in the scene 
where she is delivered over by Jaffitr^ to these monsters, 
with a dagger, whiph is to be plunged into her heart, ** if he 
shotdd prove unworthy," — ^her face instantly changing from 
the deadliest pale to the deepest crimson, and tears, not in 
scanty drops, but a copious flood of natural tears stream- 
ing down her cheeks,— who saw her convuldve struggles to 
escape to her husband, and heard her shrieks and cries as 
she is finaUy torn from him, must have been satisfied, 
that that woman possessed a power, the name or description 
of which was not to be found in all the writings of all the 
metaphysicians, from the days of Abistotle until now. 
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That I may not be migundeniUHid hare, it is proper to 
amiQ, that the wonderful phaioiiietx>n now rrferred to is 
QOt cono»ved to depend upon a single faculty. Secretive- 
nesB alone will nerer give the af^pearonoe of passion. The 
utmost effect which we attribute to it, is the power of com- 
mending the expression of those feelings, of which the ap- 
propriate organs are possessed by the actor, in a state of 
auffident development. It is not the ** fiery Pegasus,"^ but 
therein with whieh we ^^ turn and wind"" him. Agreeably to 
this, it is found, that thou^ Secretiveness be necessary to 
every great actor, actors will always succeed best in deline- 
ating those feelings which they possess themselves, in a state 
. of the fullest development. Thus, when Secretiveness is 
equal, that actor will most eminently excel in rcpresenUng 
the angry passions, who possesses a large Destructiveness ; 
and the actress in whom Adhesiveness and Philoprogenitive- 
nessare strong, will succeed best in scenes of tenderness and 
patbosw This talent is thus described, by one who well 
knew in what the perfection of acting consisted, though 
omng, perhaps, to a deficiency in this respect, he never 
eoold attain any eminence in it himself. 

<< Is it not monstroas, that this player heve, 
** But in a Sction, in a dream of passion, 
<' Could force hk aoul to to his own conceit, 
<^ That ftom her working, all his visqge wanned, 
^ Tears in his eyes, diatraction in his aspect, 
*( A broken voice» and his whole function suiting 
*• With forms to hii conceit ?— And all for nothing ! 
«< For Hecuba t»What*» Hecuba to him ?** 

It may, perhaps, be thought, that the power which is 
now a^ribcd to Secretiveness, seems rather to encroach 
within what maybe supposed to be the province of Jmiiitthn; 
and it is perhi^ not easy to draw the line accurately be- 
tween them, in consequence of this, that both arc found to 
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be requjote to por&ct acting- If we may be aiUowed to in- 
dulge in a ooigecture, ire would be inclined to suppose^ 
that imitation enables the actor merely to assiane the 
outward manner of anotbery-**<to copy the moat minute 
particulars of his behaviour, giat» gesture tone of voice, and 
pronundation ; and that it comes nearer, and probably ia» 
eludes the talent of miinicry, which may either be serious 
or ridiculous, according as it is united with, and operated 
upon by ideality or wit. But we conceive, that Secretive- 
ness, when found in conjunction with the other requi^te 
powers, enables the actor, not to imitate merely the ctutword 
appearances, but actually to excite to action the very in* 
ward feelings from which these 'appearances flow, as frgm 
their natural fountain. And hence it arises, that when the 
acting is perfect, it has not at all the appearance of imitation. 
We have all the conviction that the outward signs of emo- 
tion whidi the actor exhibits, proceed from real feeling ; 
and it is this, and the sympatlieUc feelings which it excites 
in others, that gives him so much influence over the minds 
of his audience. 

It is hardly possible to conceive the extent to which this 
power might be abused, or the effects which might follo^ 
from its abuse, if it were united in its fullest perfection, in 
real life, with a character which was under no restrunt from 
conscientiousness, or any superior regulating principle. 
This power in the combination which we have supposed, 
would confer a capacity for the most transcendant villany 
and hypocrisy. This is represented as the prevailing cha- 
racteristic of Ghstevy in all the parts of his history, pre* 
vious to his obtmmng the crown ; and he thus describes his 
own qualifications, 

<« For I can smile and murder when I smHe, 

•< And cry content, to that which grieves mj heart, 

5< And suit mj face to all occasions.*' 
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Women who possess this power, may exercise a prodigious 
influence over the other sex. Poets and satyrists who 
have observed this in some women, have erroneously thought 
it to be true of all, and have recorded that 

^ Women when they Ut can weep.*' 

This I api convinced is not the fact ; indeed, I have seen 
many woipen w)io are as little able to melt at will as men 
are : But with some this power certainly exists in rare per- 
fection, as has indeed been the case in all ages. We are 
told that Samson's wife, whom he chose of the daughters of 
the Philistines, wept before him for seven days, until she 
dre^r from him the secret of his riddle,— ^yhich she imme- 
diately told again to the children of her people ; and thus in 
all ages have artful and unprincipled women been able, by 
these weapons, with which nature has endowed them,— > 
the ip:^^ of sighs and tears, — alternate fits of rage and 
fondness, — 9corn and cfure^ses, to overcome all the boasted 
superior wisdom of man, and to turn and mould at'their will 
those who permit themselves to come within the sphere of 
th&T wiles. It is easy for those who have not been tried 
to suppose it the extremity of weakness and stupidity in 
men to allow themselves to be so gulled ; — ^but we have it 
upon record, that no wisdom or strength of mind can 
enable a man to resist the allurements of a woman he loves ; 
even when his better judgment shews him that she is 
drawing him to his destruction, and that in such a case his 
only safety lies in a timely flight. 

But it is mor^ difficult to conceive what influence this 
faculty can have in some of the other arts. Granting that 
in acting, a power which gives a command over the re- 
quisite feelings and sentiments, enables the actor to throw 
expression into his performance, seeing that in this case 
the feelings are directly expressed through th^ medium of 
his own bodily organs ; how, it may be asked, is this done 
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in iwintjng and sculpture, where the artist exp r esses ttou 
thing himself, but merely endeavours so to form a piece of 
inert matter without him, as to commimicate, by means of 
it, the expression he denres. But we may perhaps come to 
understand this better, if we knew more of the manner m 
which artists proceed in forming their conceptions. I 
have heard it stated of a great living painter *, (and I 
have every reason to believe the statement to be authentic), 
that when he wishes to represent a particular character, or 
to communicate to a face any peculiar expression, he goes 
to a mirror^ and having worked up his own mind to the 
kind and degree of exdtement which he wishes to ex- 
press, he watches the expresuon of his own features, as the 
feelings arise, and havii^ xince caught this expresaon, and 
fixed it in his mind^s eye, he has no longer any di£Sculty in 
tzansfening it to conva8& 

Bu* Secretiveness is not meidy useful in the arts,— it is 
of essential service in the invention of plots, both in reality 
and in works of fiction. It seems indeed to contain with- 
in it the very germ and first principles of this kind of in- 
vention, as, although it does not form the combinations of 
itself, it sets those powers aworking whose business it is to 
Sana them; and it also enables the author to arrange his plot, 
and conduct it to a proper conclusion. After he has before 
him the whole aeries of events which he means to intro- 
duce, he b naturally led by Secretiveness to maaJc his bat- 
tery^ to ctmceal under some cover what he intends to relate, 
so as to prevent his reader from anticipating the catastro- 
phe, until the point when it can be developed with the 
greatest effect. The reader is thus kept throughout the 
perusal, in that d^ree of suspence which is necessary to ex- 

• Wnkie. 
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dhe coriosity and intetM : and hence H is, that Secretm)^ 
ness is a necessary ingrecBent in a talent tor &i3&m» 
narrative. 

When Secredveness is found in txsttAAnsAoti with Wit,.^ 
or that potmerirhich gives the perception and loveof llie 
ladicrous, it becomes what is caHed humour,^"^ quality 
Which the netaphyacians have often endeavoured to ex- 
plain without 8ucce». Hnmour is of various kinds, or aC 
least the talent is exhibited in a variety of different w^s; 
mi in all of them it appears to me that Secretiveness i» 
largely concerned. There is one kind of humour, whidi 
obnusts in the nice perception of what b ludicrous in cba-> 
racter. Now, if to a tolerably endowment ct the feelings of 
the ludicrous, there be added Secretiveness, wUeh gives^ ea 
1^ have supposed, an instinctive tact of discerning character, 
and a power of penetrating through all the ordinary dis* 
guises which Secretiveness throws around the characters of 
Others, we have at once aQ the materials necessary for thi» 
ipecies of humour. Secretiveness enables us, by reading 
the natural language of Secretiveness in others, to see 
through these little concealments and contrivances, by which 
they attempt to impose upon the world, and almost upon 
themselves, and to pass for something else than they really 
are. The man of humour delights in detecting these little 
pieces of deception, and the ludicrous effect of this seems 
to arise from the incongruity which appears between the 
real and the assumed character, the contrast between what 
is intended to be apparent at the surface, and that frfiicb 
is seen to be at the bottom. Of all the sources ot humour, 
diere is none more fertile than the manifestations ct selC 
esteem, and love of approbation, operating upon a mind in 
other r e s pec ts weak. The a ss um e d airs of consequence 
and dignity which these. impart, appear most ludicrous 
when contrasted with the insignificance and folly which 
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are oftefk teen to ftdcompftfiy them. The same is the case 
when Btiy appearance of ineanness, ttiggardlm«te or conceit 
peeps thnMigh the disguise of fair profesffion, which ia out- 
iratdly tbrowli over them. 

But humour is exemsed not merelj in perceiving and 
Mjdying fbete traits of character, but in the power of ex- 
hibitbg them to others, and ot pointing out, for their 
tuamsement, that fiom which we hare derived so much oor- 
aehes. This seems to depend as mudi upon Secretivenesa 
an the other,«-^not only because, in order to exhibit the lu- 
dicrous traits to others, we must first perceive them, but 
because, in tlie veiy act of exhibition, we address ourselves 
to those veiy faculties in others, which enable us to per^ 
ceive them. Hence the man of humour seldom or never 
makes a complete expaste of that to which he would attract 
our notice. There is no occasion for this ; on the oon- 
crtfy, it would defeat his purpoae. He contents himself 
with indicating merely what he would pmnt out; and 
those #b0 possess any degree of the power themselve s im- 
mediately catch the idea he would convey, and penetrate 
10 the Very ptnnt to which he widies to carry them. A 
humorous ddineation of a diaracter is, therefc^e, siMom a 
complete ddineation) but consists generally of a few rapd 
craits or touches, ftom which all the rest is suggested to 
us by a kind of inference. These are mere outfines, irtndi 
<are left to befilledupby our own imaginations; anditis in 
tills mental filling up, that half the pieasore attending them 
consists. 

Thus, in the adnmrafale definestion tSFabUff^ when he 
•ays to D6U TeariSieet^ i^ is sitting upon his knee, '^ I 
^^ am old,*— I am old,^-— we see that something is passnig 
m inaiimid quite diAtfent from what he utters. We see 
at once that he does not wish to be believed, vrfien cora- 
plaming of the infinnities of age, but rather to draw from 
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her a contnidiGtioa that wiQ be flattering to his vanity. 
When she replies, " I love thee better than eVr a scOrVy 
young boy of them all,^ we see, also, that this is not 
her real sentiment ; and the humour is hdghtened, when we 
Gontrast it with the very next sentence she uttrars, after the 
Prince and Poins make thdr appearance, ^^ How, you fat 
<* fool, I scorn you."* When Morton of Millwood is re- 
minded of the extravagantly generous promise into which 
he had been betrayed by his fears for his nephew^s life, 
to pay twenty pounds for his liberation, there is exqui- 
fflte humour in his reply, ^* Funds Seots,^— indicating ex* 
actly what is pasang in his mind. The fit of mc»nen^ 
taiy generonty had evaporated and disappeared with the 
fears that had first ^ven rise to it; and his mind had re- 
turned to its original bent of sordid avarice, his ruling, if 
not his only permanent passion. 

There is often great humour shewn in the delineation of 
a character, of which the original, were he actually alive 
and before us, would not be thou^t to possess any. Ad- 
msoM^s humour bmuch talked of in his duuacter of Sir 
Soger de CaverJeyy who certainly would not, in his own 
person, have been oonadered a man of humour. Sir Rd- 
ger'*s character is, indeed, the reverse of concealment, 
as he gives utterance to many thoughts which other people 
keep to themselves This is the very opponte of humour 
in itself, and is the same as what is called by the French 
naiveU^ But still, in order to represent this naturally, 
there must be required that instinctive tact in discerning 
character which Secredveness gives, and that quick sense of 
the ludicrous, which, when united together, form the ta» 
lent of humour. 

When thb talent exists in perfection, it is accompanied 
by a tact^ not <»ily of perceiving the ridiculous in charac- 
ter, but in feeling what is the most effective way of oom^ 
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tnunicatiiig thiB to Others. The secret often consists lesA 
in the matter that is to be told, than in the manner of tell- 
ing it The humorous man knows, or rather feeh in- 
stinctively, the exact point where hid delifleations ought to 
slopi in Older to prodoce the best efibct upon his atiditors 
and readers ; hdw nnich he oiight to sHow, and how miich 
he ought to bide. In general, there should be shewn no 
more than is necestoy td the understanding of the charac- 
ter ; but bow inudi should be lihewn >Hil d^nd upotl 
the nature of the character to be exhibited, and the object 
in exhibiting it. Sometimes a nngle trait or two wiU be 
sufficient to let us into all that is required. In other cases, 
a mudi more detailed portrait is necessary ; and there may 
be exquisite humour shewn in displaying a great deal. 
This is the case as well id the dc^ineHtiotis which may bef 
given of the characters of others, as in the displays which 
we may choose to make of oUr ov^n. . 

• In this last, humour may displiiy itself in various ways ; 
but in all of them, Secretiveness seems to have a share. It 
sometimes consists in suppressing feelings #hich we actu- 
ally experience ) and sometimes in assuming others which 
are not natural to us. There may be much secretiveness 
often even in an assumed wAfoett^ in speaking out openly 
those things which most people conceal, when this is don^ 
by design, where the individual has a sort of half know- 
ledge that his intention is seen through, and when he half 
consents to make himself a butt. It adds greatly to the 
zest of this, when it is done with a perfectly- grave counte- 
nance; and, indeed, this seems a necessary adjunct to all 
sorts of hianour. In all this, it is proper to mention, that 
M ii not meant to be sud that &ecreHvene3s 6ver can be a 
sobetitute for wii ; or that faculty which gives the feeling 
of the ludicrous. This is always understood as in(lispon» 
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pafalei tet what I mmm ta4l|ew, ^ii Ibe .«ai»iwr in ^vImiIi 
S^ot^vamm awito tfial Uonky 'm fiitidiioiKg huoioiiiv 
The kwmacm aum m^ tmi dpet idi^ most lu^czwM 
thiajTii vkhcMitJflcttiaff nt all rnMrafiiin iif their hidiflntti 
tmdmgffi aod while iMseoisiteB bismifilers toihe iMBt «ir 
eeamreiair^ maintailHt aU idhe while buttMlf the maH mr 
^tttnifaflhle gmntjr. The cminaodftf ooMtewone whieh 
ihiaieqiWBs, can 6idy hi»«mf^^ bj JSMPe|iveiMN» ; anfi 
Ihisisjiiitciieiof thewlkys b w&bkli tito fomUy uperiplai 
iajpraduiiiig liq^ijoiir^ 

^hdre^M 0tkir modiie in wMi dwa^qualily-ia «JH hi te d | 
aoKHig which may^be aiealiMedi that epebte of iimlilig 
which b -oiHei beiQ^ nkitm Me thitig « aaid^ mA anadier 
cbviou^j intendedL This m a atyleiidiidi it is fisigr -diS^ 
eiilt ta mtiiagft; ?aad «e hgre hanSy aof snailer an it 
easeqpt Swift^ who, m this fiartic^jdar, ataads ^Uqg^thear ui^ 
rivalled. The difficulty lies io making the h jljtwfior wieaa»» 
iqg not too obnottB ; 'm whidh ease i|he (Coammeas of the 
aantrivancfl^ «iid domaiqieiB of theesiecmao, tgbe awaji 
^thefleasoze weii|i|^ideriii6lft»iiit; aaidt en the qAor 
haad* wraidiBff tbe-olh^ <6S£Miiie4)f hidineit toomuiAL 
|iy whish means this true imcml i e n. of Ae writer .iaD0t per** 
<$abvBed, and what Jie iii^nda tojay iii|aat ia^taken in gaud 
aaiRieflt fieoMiTenasa ia^ iindoiib«adly» 4ie poiwer which 
eQffhtaftHs-ritjher t0 usfi, or «9 ftm^v^ and>«njogr Ikawtf 
ofwMiy^Av^ it-is .feiiMlb 4«l.|Niw«rw«iiAsi|ge.jB 

Swira and hi olhir writeri^*^h« Ifafse r«Malladfiaitho:nae 
eftluawa^ML 

H the abcnrii 4MP9IIIU (tf lw«wr he jttiW >it QHgr p^^ 
enable ustaei^ihw mom i»tiaftrtiii% thw ,has bean :h»« 
tfaertodone^the4iffuNiioeb^««ei|witaiidhil«^^ Wb 
always consists in adne uiMpecled ocanbiailiaB ; iM Am 
this oombinalion ii placed befere us 0penly and vifthAwt 
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jkyiiip; andlhciioe we sk never at • lota to poiat out.eau 
aetly vli»e the mt Jiiei. But humour ooBflistB, in a gmiX 
degree, m an intuitive taet ; end aa it addraBi^ iteelf ta the 
iame <ac^ in fldiens its wanifegtatiop, hoviever pelpaUe t)Q 
the Ming, can hanfl|f be made obvious to the underBtandU 
]Bg«. Wit invaririily nudces the ineoDgruous ^ombunrtiona 
aUoh it ahevs ua, and brings these openly en the stage 
Wftne il& Humour only draws aside the curtain, and 'm^ 
du%es us with a peep of what is going on behind it; and 
k seldoftn diAWs it entirely open, but, while it shews us a 
part, .faaves a part to be guessed at and understood. 
H^ce it is the pixf)erty .of huinour that ijre can hardly Uil 
whAt it is^ or wberdn jt oonsists; and, in fiict^ it cobsbt^ 
in nothing taogihle. We do not laugh at that which i^ 
ll^tuaUy said or done, biit at sbmetfaing beyond which this 
suggjBsts to us. Hence it comes that wit is of a more port- 
^)|e quality tbsn. humour: a witty sally or boUrmot admits 
9t beingrqieat^d, .and is .hardly the wors^ of bc^ng con- 
Yflyed fnmK ooe to another,, till it is communicated to thou-^ . 
ssnds. Btft humour is ^tirely personal to its possessor, 
wd ytteriy inpommitritfaUe; so that the same words uU 
teied^ or things done, by a diffisient person^ and without 
flie reqinsite aociwipimimc^ts of tone,. look, and gesture, 
irtiioh aie pecidiar to him, pr which he knows bow to 
aswHQs, will, instead oif ejcciting the most intense feeUng of 
mmh» most prataibly. fippcya^ P^^%^ u^iuifi <^ stuiad« 

'^eopativene^ being; theut necessary to humour, it will 
tlitts appear thdt the Comic Muse is nd less indebted to 
tbiS'£|cul]ly ihfmthe Tragic, and that its use may be ex-, 
amplified in scenes of the broadest £uoe, no less than, in 
those of the deq)ast pathos. It is also indispensable to the 
Art. of s|ory4e|ling, and this in various ways; first, as it 
gives l^^.p^pessairy U|ct in the diiN^erpment of character. 
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particularly in the detetopment of those lower and meaner 
qualities; which are generally allied to the ludicrous ; nett, 
as it tables the narrator to bring out his matter in th^ 
6rder best calculated to interest his auditors,' and so to 
mask his story as to surjn-ise them with a sudden tfim fbr 
which they are not prepared ; and, lastly, it is of use in 
giving him the necessary c6tnmand of countenance, so as 
not to betray the jest beforehand, Until it can be brought 
out with the greatest effect. 

* But all that has been said of the uses of this faculty, is 
nothing in comparison with its eminent use in real life. 
There is no business which we can be called upon to trans- 
act, and hardly any situation of more or less difficulty in 
which we can be placed, in which some degree of this 
powei^ is not only useful^ btit absolutely necessary, fof en- 
abling us to obtain success in our objects and measures. 
I do not here allude to any s^ies of chicaneiy and cun* 
ning, which proceed from a too great endowment of this 
power, unregulated by higher principles ; I refer merely to 
tliat proper, dignified reserve, which is necessary for en^ 
abling us to command respect, — ^to keep at a distance the 
busy, the idle, the impertinent^ and the selfish,— »tfaat we 
may not, in short, ^' wear our hearts Upon our sleeves fbr 
daws to peck at.^ This degree of reserve^ which is per<' 
fectly consistent with all that is good and honourable, pro* 
ceed froin a proper endowment of secretiveness, duly r^u- 
lated by the moral and intellectual powers. It may be 
said, that if all mankind were guided in their conduct by 
motives of uprightness and benevolence, there would be no 
occasion for the exercise of such a power as this, nor fbr 
a:ny concealment either in our thoughts or our deogns^ A 
world so constituted might, no doubt, be extremely agree- 
able; but it would be a very diflerent -world from that in 
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which we u« dfisdned for the present to reside; and as the 
world is now constituted, there is not a power or a faculty 
jof mind, which we possess of more eminent and agnal uti^ 
lity. than this of Secretivepess. Without it, where would 
be the confidence of friendship, the proprieties of socifd life, 
the delicacy so proper in the intercourse between tb9 sexes, 
and tlie comforts of domestic privacy ? li is this, when duly 
regulated by the higher sentiments, which gives to each 
individual his separate tide to consideration and respect, 
and which enables him to act his part, and to fill his pecu- 
liar niche in society. A man altogether without Secretive- 
ness, who gave utterance to every thought and to every 
feeling as it aio^ in bis mind| thougl) po^sess^d i|^ other 
respects of every other quality of ipind in a state of ab^Q- 
hite perfection^ would appear to us in the light of a fool, 
and a nuisaiice. Were it not for this power, there would 
be no merit in honesty and sincerity, nor any thing like 
what we now unders^md by dignity of mind, or proprie- 
ty of conduct Society would, without it, lose most of 
what now constitutes it$ chief interest, and would be like 
a game where all thp cards were spread open upon the 
table. In shorty fo state all the uses of this power, would 
require a volume ; and many volumes might be written 
without explaining them fully. Enough has been said to 
shew thi^t it is a power of the very first iinporti^ce. 

I cannot conclude, without noticing what has often been 
remarked with r^ard to the other special faculties, that no 
metaphysidan has ever imagined the existence of such a 
power as this. Its functions seqpn^ at firs^ ^ight, to be so 
various, that it might be thought impossible, they could be 
jDomprehended within the limits of a single faculty ; yet, on 
inore attentive considenitlon, these seem all to depend upon 
fi few very simple principles, and to i^mit of being ana« 
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Ijnted and re&otv«d iiiitb the saiM e^ Nboiie 

could) befcMraliaiid^ have predicated the ezisteiice of sudi a 
fisiculty, just as no one could, aateoedetit to eiq^rienoe, pptk 
State the existence ci a rose or a tuMp; but, when it in 
shewn to us, and the relation of its different parts explained, 
it is acknowledged at once as the evident picductioa of 
Divine contrivance. 



( IM ) 



III.— On the Ejects of Ii0uries of the Brain 
Vftm (fie Mamfisstttiiont qfOie Mind. 

By Mr Ahbaxw Cokbb. 
(Read Wh Januan/ 18S3.]| 



XT IB unneoesBtfy for me to state what is dready villi 
known to the members of this Sodetf , that the apptieatioii 
to Nature of the mode of iBvestigaticm discovered by Dr 
OalIi) has, by revealmg to i^s ih® fumrtioiis of the indivi-^ 
dual portioiis of the huma^ bfaia, proved emineoUy suooess* 
ftd in dissipatfaig mudi ci that obseurily which so loa|^ 
enfal0ped the pbiksotAy of Ae htmiaa m^ 
p^fiag what was fiir many age* one of die moGt important 
but hopdessdkeridarataof medical and {dtyaofegscal sdenee. 
The syteo^ of Fhcenology is the itmnediate result of ob* 
smvtioDS eonducted ii^ tlus way ; but it has clken beea 
uged fay the c^ponnits, and those unacquainted wiUi its 
sbdtrioBBy that ^ the qrstem of Gxll and Sptfanxni, Immt- 
^' ever higniooa or anmsuig in theofy it mi^ b^ is anaihik 
^ lalad bytiie oommooest nBferences to fact. Experienee 
" has shewn us, that a man may live in theyiiff enji^fmetd 
** of his inteOectudi facuUie$y although a part of bis. bi;ajin 
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is destroyed by disease. Portions of the brain, vaiioui^ 
in situation and size, have been found to have been en- 
Urely disorganized, yet no single power of the mind was 
impaired^ even to the very day of the patient^s death. 
^* It would be difficult to find any pn^ portion of the brain, 
**' that has not, in some ca^e or another, been d^ninged in 
its structure, without any injury to the mind. Certainly, 
it is said, of the parts specified by Gall and Sfubzheim, 
every one has, in its turn, been fbun^ wanting, without 
f * any deficiency in that inUUectual faculty which they 
** would represent it either to produce or sustain ^;''-r-where-; 
as, if Phrenology had its foundation in Nature, injury done 
to any particular part ought invariably to be followed by 
disorder of that particular mental faculty, with which it is 
more immediately connected, or of which it is the organ. * 
This objection, if correct, would no doubt go far to over- 
turn the whole doctrines of Phrenology ; and, coming as it 
generally does, directly or itidireotly, froni the medical pro- 
fesfflpn, it is received by many with implicit confidence, and 
thus operates upon them with all the force of truth. In fact, 
to thoisQ If hq are alike ignorant of anatomy, of surgery, and 
of phrenolc^, wd who are therefore incapable of forming 
an opinion of their own of its justness, it presents a very for- 
jnidable aspect, I prppoqe, therefore, in the following pages, 
|o examine the evidefiee, upon the faith of which these aaser- 
^ons are so confidently made, and so confidently repeated; 
and I hope to be able to shewy that, so far from invalidating 
the fundamental principles of Phrenology, it, of itself, goes 
far to establish their truth. With this view, I shall first make 
.some observations on the evidence afforded us of the state 
jdf the faculties,- and then shall examine anatomically what 
inferences may jusdy be drawn from the extent, atuation^ 



* Rbniibl on Scepticism, pw 100. 
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and nature of the injuriea of the brain in the cases alluded 
to; and, lastly, I shall offer a few observations on die pos- 
sibility of discovering the functions of the brain, from no^, 
ticing the efect^ of its iojuriesy — a mode of proceeding late- 
ly rcipominended from Jifgh authority. 

In proceeding to diis inqi|iiy, it most first be observed^ 
duU, without a single exceptipn, all the cases alluded to are 
related by si|r|gpcal authors, for surgical purposes, without the 
iremotest id^ of their h^ng afterwards founded on to prove 
th^iyt ei^tire pre^ervatipn of tl|^ mental faculties may coexist 
with extensive disorganization of the organ of mind ; conse-r 
quendy, in all of them, the state of the mind is merely men- 
tioned inddently, and in very general and vague terms, as 
it was, in renlity, sparcely attended ta Before placing re- 
lichee pn evidence of this kind, therefore, i( is natural, that, 
li|c^ tbe Reviewer f , we should ^^ wish to see cases more mi^ 
*^ niite in all thpir details, apd obsfsrved with a view spe^ 
** 0Qify tp this phyrig/ogicat inquiry ^ substituted for those 
** we at present possess.^ Under these conditions they be- 
come valuable, without th^m they ar^ of no weight, 

In almost every instance, as will be seen by a iieference 
to Dr FaaaiAaV paper, in the 4th volume of the Manches- 
ter Memws, and to the 48th Number of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, the evidenop of the integrity of the manifestations of 
the mental powers, after injuries of the brain, is given in 
such words as the following: '< The senses were retained to 
'' the last r*^ — ^All the faculties remained entire :^«-<< There 
*' was no deficiency in any intellectual faculty ;^ — ^* No 
f ' single power of the mind was iippaired^? 

This testimony, to be of the smallest yalue in establish- 
ing the point in dispute, necessarily supposes a perfect 
knowledge of the number and nature of the primitive fa- 

' ■ ■ ' ' ■■ * 

• 9<lin1mrgb lUfiew, No. xlviil jk 08. 
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f^j Ad eer l&e fiM of tliedfr, k is verf w«jt k&M^ fhfit 
ficarcdy any two metaplTfrietitts who ttak^ the jplffldsoj^ 
of «diMi tbetr palti«ttkfr dtu^^ ai^ agt^sd dtbeif v^^ the 
HVAidieif of iNftiife «f the priimtit<e idfsital powi!ft. Modi 
faAft^ fh^) (can wte ej[()eet the MfrgeoDj^ engaged iff die hvBtfy 
df gi^ifl^ piiMac«5 16 te bett^ iBfoWed. «« Certun crnde 
<< ideas,^ fiAjf« ^ EdinlMtfgh Hevii^ tt St E. HoiM^a 
{M^f ba the l^tmKlions of the Brtdtt; ^ are uttaiAed to the 
^ #ords IiMSelleettial Faculfl^ a iMi^g^ e&nfeeiute atise9 ai 
^ieikesetiiMd ¥k»iti^ of ih^JhcMe9^.'^ How, dfen, 
I ^ould ask, can any one eer^, even aAer the most 8dru« 
ptikUB attention, th«t am the {K>wet8 of the «ihid a^ fe^ 
tttned, when h^ ti ignorant wfaM these powers, are P tVhen 
he is ighortmif for im^tanoe, whether the propeiidtieB 6f 
Disstructivene^s, Aoquii^tiveness or Secretiteness eidst, and 
whether the sen^entd of VeneratioD, Hope or Conaoiefl- 
tiousness, are primMve eniotioiiB. The stafte of these, and 
other feelings and propeAttdes, proved by Phrenology to be 
primitiye, is never onoe alluded to in die lustory of injtnies 
^the bM^ ; and^ oonseqtieMly, tcft any thing we are tdd 
16 the ccntrary^ th^y, aL&tkg with diar respective oigans, 
4iiight have been' entirely wanting, in eVery cue of the 
ca^eS whidi are advancMl as imstanees of entire poiOeiftion Of 
the ikcuhieii. The oppon^ats never qpeak of any except 
inieUechui fiifiidties ; and in expectiBg lesbn i^ th^fe 
powers, when, for iRStafice, it is the eerebellum, or poateriot 
kibes of the bmin idone^ which tare diseased, they at once 
^Msplay their own igtM»«noe of the nature and number of 
^He ptiiHidve fiuriAtias, and their most profound ignorance 
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of fht dbet^bw iiAddi^ tfaejf iaijpligti. If mi i^fy oetaii$|' 
(^ ihiU poftiMi <rf ffcd bittln l^g utid^ the lAbst pfomkieilC 
pAft «f Ae pariMtl hmb, whiffli the phrenologyi attlfitt ttf 
bt A^ orgtfn of Ciiii^otisd^^y atid if w$ |U?« iii doubt as W 
the aeodtcurf of the functioa aiadgiied to it, and wiab td 
have ottr ob6erval36ii8 eotoflhl(!ied car refuted by the phenol 
mena atteAdinK liueb a en^, one ivould naturalfy mippeaii 
tliia;, ad the organs tae i3L double, we wouH begin by ^ 
li^tyhig, whether th^ corre^nding portion of btiedh of dii^ 
eppdrite tide piiftbdk in the ffisorgatniAation or not; and 
dial we wouM then proceed to ihvestij^e the state of that 
partifealar faculty, cf whidi these parts eoiistitute the or^ 
giOBf and thus ascertain whether the fading of Cftulioiis^ 
mete ever remamed undiniiindied, where, from the extent 
of m disease, it ought, aoeording to the ordinary laws of 
the ii&nal eoonotny, to have been either i^ipurrf, or eti* 
titely awanting. 

This mode of phweecBn^, plain arid ample as it appears, 
IS not fitted for the opponeiks of Phrenolo^. The opponent 
dees not care, aild does not inqi^ire, whether it is one sid^ 
ohly, <A both sides, which are diseased : he makes no lAfqtdry 
Abut the sentiment oF Cautioutoess : he proceeds kt once 
to the state of the intellectual powers, with whith Phreno- 
logy most distinctly teaxJies that that part of the brain has 
ho direct ccmnection ; and finding none of the faculties 
which he calls Attention, iPerception, Memory or Imagi- 
nation at all impaired, he, with great cotifideAce, con- 
dudes, that the part in question cantM be the organ of 
Caiitibusness ; and so satisfied is he With his 0\^ reasoning, 
thict he laughs at ^ose who do not see its cogency as 
dekrly as he does himself. On any other subject, thi^ 
mode of reasoning would be looked upon as proceeding 
from a very blameable and lamentable degree of ignorance^ 
especially on the part of any one who comes forward un;. 
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oalled.for to the attack ; but, as directed agffiast Phrai6.; 
)ogy, il is lodcfid upon by many as satisfactory and philo- , 
sophical in a high d^;tee. . Such is the kind of testiqiony 
supported by whieU, the oppcments are pleased to affirm 
that in many cases of wounded hraini no diminuticHi, much 
k»8 loss, of any facultyf takes place. We shall see after- 
wards how these cases tally with their own creeds. 

But, even supposing that the number of primitiye fiicuU 
ties was known, it is clear that no d^endence can.be 
placed upon cases not observed, with a view *^ qiedally to 
^* this physiolc^cal inquiry C for daily experience proves, 
that whenever a patient b able to returp a ration^ answer 
to any simple question about his health, the aufgepn and 
attendants, whose attention is not directed to the poinjt, in- 
variably speak of. him as in full possession of all his facul-^ 
ties, although he is as unable to think or reason on any 
serious si^ject, with his accustomed energy and jGeuality, as 
a ^uty or rheumatic patient is unable to walk with his ac- 
customed vigour. The former has, no doubt, as niangf fa^ 
culties as before, just as the latter still has the power of 
inuscular motion ; but the power of exercising them is as. 
much, diminished in the one case, as that of uang the 
musdes is in th^ o^er, Even take a convalescent from an 
acute disease, and introduce any subject which requires a 
train of thinking, and concentration of mind, to which, in 
health) he is fully equal, so far from retaining his powers 
undiminished, he will soon be reminded of his enfeebled 
«tate, by painful confu^on in the head, and other disagree-, 
able symptoms. But, confine his attention to any thing,^ 
which requires no effort on his part, and you benefit, rather 
than harm him by such exercise, for it is theii suited to the 
diminished vigour of his mind. Now, this is predsely the 
kind of discourse which the judicious surgeon permita to 
his patient, and from it alone he forms his own opinion of 
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the state of the mind ; and, therefore, a person in 8uch 
Mate is unifomily said ** to retain his faculties,^ fcc. In 
like manner, the convalescent gouty or rheumatic patient, 
if gently exerciiBled by strolling about his room^ reaps benei- 
fit and strength ; but supposii you forod him to an efibrt be. 
yond what his muscular energy is calculated to support, the 
same bad effect is produced as in the case of the mind. 
As well might this person be said to retain his power of 
voluntary motion undiminished*, as the otb^ all his force of 
intellect unimpaired. 

' That the evidence ias to the state of the mind, af- 
ter wounds or alteration of the cerebral knass^ is really m 
vague and unsatisfactory, may easily be shewn from Dt 
Ferkiae^s paper, and from the Edinburgh Review, the 
text^books of the opponents. Besides the objection of ex» 
treme latitude in such expressions, as ** no loss of sensi- 
bility,^ no loss df voluntary motion, &c. &c., when used 
to indicate the condition of all the mental facultfM, it may 
be remarked, that Dr FsBftTAii ^(peidcs of one man as r^ 
taining all his faculties entire, who, it appears, had laboured 
tinder hypochondriasis for ten years ; a disease which «o 
nearly affects Ae mind, as to have been sometimes classed 
m the list of insanities: and of a girl who, with evidmit symp- 
toms of oppressed brain, is also said to have retained her 
faculties ; and that the reviewer speaks of a lady, who, ** die 
^ day before her death, was capable cf being roused Jram 
*^ her stupor, and was then in possession of all her senses.^ 
But the idiot from birth, when roused from his natural 
stupor by the exaltation of a fever, appears sometimes to 
gain a conoderable shure of intellectual power, only to be 
lost upon recovery^ Will he too, then, in his state of stu- 
por, be said to be in full possession of every faculty, be- 
cause thus shewn to be susceptible of excitation from sti- 
routi ? The one inference appears as logical as the other. 
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As'woii as die Aimfaer of the priiiiiii?e ftenlliMj clifl 
like sitilatians of ibeir rtepMtim oepsbnl wgmn loe A«»- 
Y«icd, tbea; but then caiji W€ iUi hit aUe xo^vAgfiimAf 
ef the oonouiteiiejr of the phenomena whk the f onctimis atf- 
aigofd to the injured pest If the true funcdon 'Udiaeb- 
vcred, it will deciire additimial oonfinnetian fram.lhe iHBttUs 
nition of thne cases, end ofe^ iMfsio. 

Sd^, It appean to be a sdf^evidsnt pvopasition, fibat be- 
fom ire can affiim that a man porwe5wm ill bis mental £a- 
(Bulties unimpaired under disease, we must have bad sotn^ 
previous knowledge of tbdr natuml «neigy in the slate of 
health. The differenoe of inteOectusI iHigour between oaB 
•nd fnaQ 10 esKoeedinglj great The seale eoitanda from the 
lovest pitidh of idioey^ up to the bigfaflitt enddwmeot ^ 
genius; and the history <^ diseases infoniis us, that a mm 
whose &ci:dties hare sufibred a gveat dittuaution of energjr^ 
is still «bk U> tetum A.riitional answer to a question, .at- 
Ihoiigfa his mind is xinaUe to fathom tfe depths it pienek* 
teted bef<Hre; and, when w^ ooosider that iiguries <tf tht 
head are by far more fiequent in hospital than in pdr 
ante praetiee; and tbat^ iii the foimer, the surgeon has s^ 
iom seen the patient before, it will he obvious, that ev^ 
suppQsii^ the testimony sis to tiieiutie<^ the faculties to h^ 
«B speofio and predae sb itia genend afkd vi^e, stpll, ip a 
geeat mqoiity of instances^ the surgeon i» ui|{avourshIy si- 
tuated tor speaking of the temparslive frroe of any of the 
Ihcidties, because tfaqr do iiot form the olg^ of bis in* 
^iines, aUd^aldiDugh diey.did, he is in utter. j|g9ow>oe.:0f 
dieir state beCbee the iqury iras sustained. 

Having noir shewn that the ohserv^ss quoted by. the 
hppcmenta were evidsndy deficient in the two quefilkfitim^ 
which arfe necessary to liable Os to judge, of the po^ses^ion 
or diminution of any individusl &culty, in cases.of dtfCts^ 
6r wounds tst the cerebral mass^ I proceed to point out.iiqf 
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juiaffTtnirnl laauiflitB* wluch* iiHhoiiflb ba cfisoiitiil as 4hfi 

d^ree, by one out of ten of those to idbonn lhe*Gtt8W ooohd- 
ioBdy.or by wham they 'Ore quoteiL I dlude'to4i.koaHrledge 
^.the skitfiHom, Jbtrm^ and dhMionf^Sbm c£ the seveml 
OKgana, «f which .the bi«in is acoqgerieB. Withciat.lhis 
hnoiwkdgey any observations sre mamfiaidy imperfeot:-*^ 
IHOfrMiths .cf Lthe cases oocnixed long before the oigaiis 
jMieidKsoovcDBd, and thexeaiainiqg tenth, I 'believe^ weve 
obaarved in i^onmoe of .the discovery, so that all oonie 
MDffer 4meida8B. Whenever any jone can prove that he has 
Sound hoih; the oi|;an^of.Coin8cifintioiisne8S,.for.instaiiee^ 
lieitKoyed^ ^dbile .that /feeling «as numifested aspower&iUy 
mhdbxfi!^ ihenhe^praves that function to be.ezroneously 
aspobed Id that jogan. But unless he knows aooorately 
Ihe aituaticm of that organ towaids the surface, and &it 
ditectiMLof its fibees towards the interior, whediertheyaftt 
'boriaootal, Teiiical, or .oblique, vsnd unless he ascartaias.tht 
OMBditkn of lAie.0i8aDS>0f both rides. How can he Tentunr 
lo-affinn that they jvere destroyed other in tidiole or in 
jp«rt? We.w^.tdld, indeed, hy Mr Bsmrxi., and other 
l9pponeni8^ that eveiy individual part .qieeified hy Gaul 
Wd St&MHSUK h8ain.ks.tum beoi de s tioyed, jwithout in 
jury to the fimilty of which th^ call it the organ. Butif 
we examine the foundations upon .wfaidi etich stwrtieas 
c^ the mme iw»t of {raoision^ thfe jame ineaaclunive 
>llgui$ne8^ .will hi fowd to.fffev^^ aain Iheievidttee.of 
ihe Slate, of the mind* :Notaian|^e«BSBia point canhe 
poiducml; and it is fnid«t:.that Mr Rbhmri.^ as .w^ u 
the other oppadents, iopposesihe organs to he confined to 
Ihe si«f4cie:of the .braio^ inakaad :of extending to its vcsf 
hmf to th^ mftdulla oUoagata. Thcy^so^ jby-^whait lules 
^ l^c I know not, appear to dunk iqnry af jone oi^pB 
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• huffident to destroy the function of both, although they 

may daily see the reverse exempKfied in the case of the 
external sensed at least. 

It is unnecessary for me to remind you, that the brain is 
ioomposed a£ two similar halves or hemispheres, and that^ 
consequently, the organs of all the jGetculties are double. 
That one eye, one ear, or one nostril may perform its func- 
tion, and the person see, hear, or smell, although the eye, 
ear and nostril of the opposite side is diseased or injured, 
is a fdct of which all are aware. Now, as the organs of 
the mental faculties are double, analogy woold lead us to 
eondude, that such will also be the case with them ; and 
that before we can expect complete loss of any one faculty, 
the enUre organ of each side must be destroyed, just as 
both eyes or both ears must be diseased, before complete 
loss of sight or of htaring occurs. It triU be seen, however^ 
Jfwn an aUttiUve perusal of ike eases quoted^ thai not a 
single instance is to bejbund^ in which this destruction of 
both organs fias occurred^ while the alleged manifestaiions 
existed. In almost all the cases, the injury or disease is 
expressly said to be on one side only ; and where' it is on 
both, the parts affected are differ^t. But this will be 
better understood by a statement of the cases themselves^ 
as they are recorded in the Manchester Memoirs, and ia 
the Edinburgh Review. 

Mr Earls relates the case of a man whose sensibUajf 
temained unafiiscted till within a few honrs of his del^, 
although an abscess occupied nearly one-third of the 
nght hemisphere. Mr ABERNETirr saw a gentleman who 
Uved for two .years in the full possession of every fa- 
culty, notwithstanding a ca;vity two inches broad by one 
long in the right hemisphere. Another was perfectly sen^ 
lible with an abscess in the left hemisphere. Sir Jomf 
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Pkivolb (Dueaaes of the Army, p. S59.) found an abaoess 
in the right hemisphere, as large as an egg, in a patient, 
^ toko had never been deHriouSynor aUogeiher ineenstUer 
and in another, ^' wAo had never been so insensible as not 
to answer reasomabbf when spoken io^ he found an abscess 
in the cerebellum as large as a pigeon^s ^gg. Dr Fxbeiae 
says that Dr Huntbb found the whole pf the right hemi- 
sphere destroyed by suppuration, in a man who retained his 
faculties to the last. One of Weffkb^s patients manifested 
no loss of sensibilittf, although a cyst was found in the righ( 
hemisphere of the brain as large as a hen^s egg. Diemeb- 
BBOEK saw a young man who receive^ a thrust from a 
sword, which entered at the eye, and piissed upwards 
through the right ventricle, as far as the sagittal suture. 
During ten days, he *^ remained quite well^ with no loss 
of sensibiUty, of voluntary motion, or of jqdgment, 'f cum 
sociis convenienter^ et bono cum judicio, quacynque de re 
disserens C* after which he was cut off by a fever. Petit 
(M^moires de TAcad, 1748) saw 9 soldier, shot through the 
left lobe of the cerebellum and left posterior lobe of the 
brain, live forty*three hours, whose faculties were perfect 
to the last Another man, mentioned by Quesnai as seen 
by Bagieu, received a musket-shot from below up)prar4s 
through the right anterior lobe, who had 710 bad symptom 
till the twelfth day, and ultimately recovered. Next are 
mentioned three cases ; in the first of which a ball, in the 
second the end of a stiletto, in the third a part of a knife, 
remaned in the brain wU/iaut incor^venience for some years. 
GxifGA tells us of a man who, from a blow on the left pa- 
rietal and occipital bones, lost a pprtion of brain as large 
as a pigeon^s egg, and yet recovered. Petit saw a man 
with a corpus striatum converted into a matter like dr^ 
of wine, with no loss of sensibiUty^ although one nde was 
pdralysed. Vai«8alva js^w an old man who wfif fwt ii^sefh 
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Mk^ with mabseess^f the right thalamtit^ptlaus estend- 
ihg to the 'SUTjEttce of the brain.-«-Tkeii eone some cases of 
diseased pineal gland and cerebdlum^ wilhoat loss of seaaA" 
Ulity. The Reviewer then speaks of a lady who conw 
pliunedfor a fortnight of an affection of the head, became 
comatose, and died. ^^ The day before her deadi she was 
capable of being roused from her stupor, and was then in 
full possessum of ail Iter sensesJ^ The left hemisphere of 
the cerebellum was converted into pus. Then follows a 
case from La Psyrokie, nearly similar, without loss of sin- 
sQMity, DkelincuAtius (Addend, ad Wepfer, Hist. 
Apop. Obs. 83.) saw a steatomatous tumour as large as the 
fist between the cerebrum and cerebellum, produce first 
blindness, then deafness, and at last the abolition *^ omnium 
sensuum et functionum animalium, et necem ipsam.^ Dr 
TvsoN (PhiL Trans. No. 228.) mentions a case where the 
left hemisphere of the cerebellum was found sphacelated^ 
and the testis of that side enlarged and stony. The patieiit 
bad been -ill two months, and for the most part rational. 
In the' M^moires de TAcad. Royale, ITOS, DavERXfiv 
Delates a case of extensive injury, tcithout loss of sensihUUg. 
The Chevalier Colbert received a blow from a stone upon 
the temple, which drove in the bones forming the baek 
part of the orbit, as well as the sella turcica. The inferior 
portion of the middle lobe of the brain, as iar as the cere* 
beUum^ was found broken down, and partly in a suppura- 
ting state. He lived seven days, ^ retained his judgment 
^ perfectly, continued to perform all his functions, and ex- 
^ hibited ar surprising tranquillity of mind till his death.^ 
FeiiriaR' attaches little importance to this case, as con- 
fused. One of the most remarkable cases is that quoted 
by the 'Reviewer from Flancii^e, and by Dr Fkrriar from 
La PEYRoi4tfi, as having occurred to BiLLot, (M6m. de 
L 1741.) A boy of six years reorived a pislol^shtt 
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ni tlie.i]iiddle of the brow, which paased through to the oc* 
ciput. He survived eighteen days, and lost a portion of 
brain as large as a nutmeg daily, and yet remained quUe 
fvett until within. a few hours of his death.. The portion* 
of brain found remaimng in the skull did not exceed the' 
size of a small egg. 

The Reviewer then quotes three eases of hydrocephalus 
intemus, or water in the head, which convince him that 
sensibility may remain after the whole brain has been de- 
ctroyed. 

Many of the Keviewer^s cases are taken from Dr Fk&xi-- 
jkR's paper in the Manchester Memoirs. I shall, therefore, 
select the most interesting of those which remain. Die- 
MBaBEoxK) Anat. lib. S. p.- GST, quotes a case from Lin-. 
DANus, of a patient receiving a wound in one of the lateral* 
▼entricles, who went about as usual for fourteen days, and 
then died. His surgeon thrust a probe into the ventricle every 
day without exciting any sensation. He says, p. 680,-1 ., 
he saw a woman who lost a portion of brain as large as the 
fist, from a fracture of the right side. She lived thirty-^ 
days without alienation of the mind, although paralytic 
on the ojfxisite side. In the appendix to Wepfeb^s Hist. 
Apoplect, Dr Brunneb mentions a case of a drunken 
blacksmith, aged sixty-four, who died of apoplexy, whose 
faculties were rather excited than impaired, although he 
observed after death ** piam matrem aqua tur^dissimam.-^ 
^^ Ablata dura matre serum perpetim exsudavit et effluxit , 
^* limpidum. Uterque ventriculus aqua scatebat turbida, 
** quin omnes recessus et cerebri cavitates hac inundatas et 
<< repletas fuerunt. Cerebellum minime flaccidum, sed sicut 
** reliquse cerebri partes firmum apparuit,*^ &c. He was- 
rather acute in his intellect towards the end. La Peybokis. 
mentions a case of a man who had been troubled with hypo- 
chondriacal symptoms for ten years, whose faculties wece 

vSt 
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never affected, although the fourth ventncle and cerebel- 
lum were found diseased. A girl died in the fourth month 
of an arthritic complaint, with evident symptoms of op- 
pressed brain^ but in perfect possesion of her intellectual 
powers, although the brain was soft, and water effused. 
BoKVET saw a case, where, after eleven days illness, and 
only towards the end, occasional alienation of mind, *^ tota 
** fere basis cerebri, imprimis cerebellum, et ea pars me- 
** dullas spinalis qui primis vertebris excipitur, sphacelo 
" inventse sunt corrept*."** 

The Doctor concludes by quoting from Ambrose Pake', 
what he con^ders a most extraordinary case ; but Pare'^s 
authority being very great, he thinks it merits confidence. 
It is that of the Due de Guise, ^ who was wounded in the 
^^ head by the thrust of a lance, which entered under the 
*' right eye, near the nose, and came out at the neck, between 
*< the ear and the vertebrae. The steel remained in the brain^ 
<< was extracted with great difficulty, and the padent re- 
*^ covered.^ Such are the principal cases. 

The farther removed an account is from what we are 
accustomed to observe in ordinary circumstances, the 
stronger is the evidence required, before we can believe it, 
and inversely. So, in the present instance, when we find 
almost all the cases mentioned, consisting of very partial 
injury of one side only of the brain, with no striking dis- 
turbance of intellect, we are not disposed to be scrupulous 
in admitting them to be true. We see such things occur in 
our own day, and they are in themselves sufficiently proba> 
ble ; sedng that the oi^ans are double, and that one may be 
affected without the other participating in the injury ; and 
that the organs of the intellectual faculties constitute so 
small a portion of the brain, as to leave nearly two-thirds of 
the whole mass to be destroyed on both sides, without ne- 
oessarilr interfering with the inteUect But when we come 
to such r ^^^^ as that of the boy, who lost all his brain excepU 
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ing ** about the bulk of an eggy and yet remained guUe weJT 
till within a few hours of his death, we are compelled tp 
pause, and ask for stronger evidence than that afforded by 
a quotation at third hand of a single case. Neither the 
Reviewer nor Dr Feebiae appear to have seen Billot^s 
own account of it, since each has quoted from a different 
source; and not having been able to procure the orip- 
ginal work, I know not whether it is correctly quoted by ei- 
ther. No such case, we may rest assured, has occurred 
in our own day, otherwise we should have heard of it In 
like manner, when we are told, as in the three cases al- 
luded to by the Reviewer, of the faculties remaining entire 
afier the complete destruction of the brain by water, we 
require evidence of no ordinary force before giving credit 
to their truth, in the face of so many facts of an opposite na- 
ture. More especially so, since the late discoveries by 
Gall imd Sfurzheim of the structure of the brain, shew 
the fallacy of the appearances commented upon as indicating 
its absence. 

Out of the twenty-nine cases here quoted from different 
authors, eighteen expressly refer to injury of one side only. 
These require no remarks ; for, granting that none of the 
faculties were lost, tliere still remained the sound organs 
of the opposite side to execute the functions. Five more 
expressly refer to injury or disease of the cerebellum and 
Jbfwrth ventricUy parts which have no immediate connection 
with the exercise of the intellectual faculties. In two, the 
side is not mentioned,, and another is Billot^s case. In 
three more, the whole brain was extant, but altered in ap- 
pearance. Some of these demand a few observations. 

In Dr Beumnee^s case of the drunken blacksmith, who 
died apoplectic, the whole of the brain was still extant at 
his death ; but. a quantity of water was found effused up- 
on it ; notwithstanding which, he not only retained his fa> 
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'Colties, but was even more abute/ *^ Cerebellum minime 
^* flaccidum, sed sicut reliqus cerebri partes firmum ap- 
^* paruit.'' This is the consequence of a certmh degree of 
inflammaUon, which, in the case of the bndn, as well as in 
that of other organs, often exalts instead of diminishing the 
function. The effusion appears to have been the cause of 
the apoplexy and of death. 

Xo the bypochondriacal patient, even supposing all the 
faculties to have been unimpaired, the visible seat of the 

disease was confined to the cerebellum and fourth ventricle. 

It. ' 

knd did not extend to the organs of the intellectual powers, 
tti BoxNEt^s case of eleven days^ illness, with occafflonal 
alienadon towards the end, whene^thc cerebellum, part of 
the base of the brain, and a portion of the medulla spinalis, 
were mortified, ** sphacelo invents? sunt correptsB,"" the part 
of the base of the brain is not mentioned.; and, therefore, 
no ooncltimon can be drawn in favour of the organs of- the 
intellectual fa(iulties having been even partially destroyed; 
and, beffldes^ there is every reason to believe the sphacelus 
to have been the immediate forerunner of death, and not to 
Jiave existed for any length of time. 

Lastly, Although what Ferbiah calls the very extraor- 
dinary case of the Due de Guise, be included in the 
eighteen cases of injury of one side only, it is deserving of 
particular attention. The lance entered under the right 
eye, near the no$«e, and came out at the neck between the 
ear and vertebrae. The steel, it is said, remidned in ffie 
brainj was extracted with difficulty, and recovery followed. 
The state of the faculties is not even mentioned. In this 
case, he says, tlie base of the brain must have been ex- 
tensively injured. I humbly apprehend, however, that the 
brain was not, and could not be touched. Let any one exa* 
mine oh the head of his neighbour, or on the skull, the di- 
ifection of such a wound, and I think he will agree in this opi- 
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nioD, and will then be at no lott to account tor the diflicul- 
ty of extracting the steel. Having seen it stated in Botbb^s 
Chinirg^e^ that, the spear entered abcroe the eye, J procured 
the original work of Ambboss Pa£E'> and found that Dr 
FEaaiAB was r^t in saying that it enteiied under the eye. 
But Fa£b' never eaoe mendons either brain or faculty. 
He saysy ^^ The head of the lance stuck so ftist as to re- 
*^ quire a pair of smith's pincers for its extraction. Al« 
** though the violence of the blow was so great, that it could 
** not be witbout^oc^re ^the bonesy a tearing and break' 
« inffoftlw nerveii vems^ and arteries^ amdoAerparts^ yet 
'* the generous Prince, by the favour of God, recovered,* 
jk SS5, lib. x» Although the state of die faculties is not 
vientioned by Dr Ferriar, I remember to have read in 
some Fiench author, that the Duke bore the eztractabn 
with great fortitude, and retained his faculties apparentij 
undiminished, and the above quotation accounts perfectly 
for the fact ; for it shews that the brain was not in the least 
affected, the: wound being altogether below it. In the case 
of the Chevalier Colbert, also, Dr Ferriab says, the eye 
was crushed to pieces, and the orbit knocked in ; which 
saisapprehension must have arisen from the confused ac- 
count given by the original author Duverney; for, 'm 
point of fact, the stone struck the temple^ and not the front 
of the eye. 

Little confidence can, at any time, be placed tn the his^ 
toiy of dissections, made only to discover the cause of death, 
when afterwards applied to physiological purposes. The' 
suigeon, who has been in the habit of seeing numerous dis- 
sections, and particularly in hospital practice, made with 
this object alone in view, knows well how very general the 
escamination of the diseased parts frequently is, even when 
aeated in organs whose structure and functions are both 
known^ and this observation naturally applies with double 
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force to paits so little known as those contained in the cavi* 
ty of the cranium. The Edinburgh Reviewer himself, in 
speaking of .some parts (such as the corpus callosum, for- 
nix, &c.), which have not been expressly mentioned as de- 
stroyed, says, p. 446., ^* We believe, indeed, that several, if 
not the whole of them, were actually destroyed in the 
cases we have quoted ; but that they were omitted in the 
detail of the dissection^ either from a fear of being te- 
** dious, or because the authors did not conceive minuteness 
of description to be an object eiihef- ^practical or physi- 
ological importance. As it is, however, instances are still 
** wanting, in which the parts we have enumerated are ex^ 
*' pressbf stated to have been destroyed ; and we beg leave 
** to call the attention of the physiologists to this circum- 
*^ dtance,^ &c. The phrenolo^sts, in like manner, may 
truly say, that instances are still wanting, in which any one 
of their organs is expressly stated to have been destroyed^ 
and the function remained. 

To such an extent, indeed^ have anatomical structure 
and minuteness of detcdl been neglected in the history of the 
diseases and injuries of the cerebrum and cerebellum, in so 
Jar as they are connected with tJie mind^ that in almost 
every instance, the palpable fact of the organs being double 
has been overlooked ; and not only has.no attention been 
paid to the atuation of the individual organs, in examining 
the effects of their injuries in relation to Phrenology, but it 
nev^ has once been taken notice of by the opponents, that, 
while they confine their attention to the state of the iTttel- 
lectfiolJacuUies alone in all cases of wounded brain, the or- 
gans of these faculties^ in the new system, constitute not more 
than one-third of the whole cerebral mass. The other two- 
thirds constitute the organs of the sentiments and propensi- 
ties, which are never inquired into, as not being .conceived 
io have any thing to do with the brain. 
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As it appears, then, notwithstanding the affirmations of 
the opponents to be quite consistent with the principles of 
* Phrenology, that injuries of the brain may occut^ without 
necessarily affecting the inteUeckud faculties, I mighty per- 
haps, here safely drop the subject Before quitting ii« 
however, we may shortly inquire how far the cases referred 
to coincide, or are compatible with the doctrines which the 
opponents themselves profess. They tell us, for example, 
that the whole brain is the organ of mind, and that every 
part*of it is engaged in every act of thought. Now^ it 
seems to me, that their own cases are fatal to any such theo- 
ry ; for were any part of that general organ injured, the 
function, even according to their own account^ ought always 
to be impaired in proportion as the bnun is subject to all 
the ordinary laws of animal organisation. Instead of which, 
it would appear that the function does not suffer with ol- 
mast Mai destruction of the brain i How can they recon- 
die this remarkable fact with their leading principle of uni- 
ty of organ ? No part of the human body is known to re- 
tain its functions unimpaired, amidst total or pardal change, 
or destruction of its structure. Had they not been blinded, 
therefore, they must have perceived that this very drcumi^ 
stance was sufficient to prove that every part of the brain 
was 910^ necessliry to every individual act of mind, and that 
the brain was not the single organ they believed it to be. 
phrenology, or the doctrine of a plurality of organs and 
faculties, alone satisfactorily explains the apparent oontradic- 
tion, by showing, that the state of one organ, or part of 
the brain, does not necessarily affect the state of all the 
others. 

Those philosophers who believe in the brain, eu a wholkj 
fadng the organ of mind, and yet believe it proved, that a 
brain reduced to the size of an egg is sufficient for the men- 
tal manifestations, believe absolute contradiction. If such 
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€B8es really occur, the only legitimate oonduaoii we can de- 
duce from them is, that the brain is not the organ of mind, 
«»a conduflion which would require no small body of evi. 
dencc for its support, before we could receive it as correct, 
considering the innumerable host of facts, not of old date, 
but of every day^s occurrence, which irresiBtibly lead to a 
eontrary result Is it not a little strange, then, to see Dr 
Ferriab, in the paper already quoted, in one page grave- 
ly doubting whether the brain has not been altogether de- 
stroyed, without loss of mental faculties ; and in another de- 
claring, that he ** considers these medical fiicts as almost 
^* demonstrating that the brain is the i$uirumeni,*^not the 
** cause of the reasoning powers P^ We, too, eonader the 
hrain as the instrument of the mental faculties ; but we are 
^lot so inconsistent as to suppose, with the metaphyacians, 
that it is a matter of indifference to these faculties whether 
that instrument be a whole or a broken one, or have even 
altogether ceased to exist. Phrenology, then, so far from 
having any thing to fear from these ** medical facts,^ de- 
'lives additional oonfirmation from them, since it is upon 
phrenological prindples alone that they are dther explica- 
ble or consistent with any of the known laws of nature 
And it is in such circumstances that the new scimmc rises so 
far superior to any theory of the mind hitherto invented; 
and it can only be from its being founded on the solid basis 
of truth, that it is ever so beautifully and simply €<Hifflstent 
with the observed phenomena of mind, alike in a state of 
health and of disease. 

I proceed now, as mentioned in the beginning of this 
paper, to make a few observations on a mode of investi- 
gating the funcUons of the individual parts of the brain, 
jMoposed by that excellent surgeon Sir £• Home, in a 
paper in the Phtlosophical Transaotions for 1814, and 
differing widely from that in use among the tPhreno- 
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legists. <* The various attempts,^ says he, at page 469>t 
*^ which have been made to procure accurate infarmaticm 
** respecting the functions that belong to individual particms 
*' of the human brain, having been attended with very lit> 
'* tie success, it has occurred to me, that were anatomical 
^ surgeons to collect, in one view, all the appearaooes they 
** had met with, in cases of injury of that organ, and of the 
^^ effects that such injuries produced upon its functions, a 
body of evidence might be fonned, that would materially 
advance this highly important investigation.^ 
As this mode of inquiry is still looked upon by many as 
the most promidng and philosophical that has yet been 
tried, and as such is recommended by the Edinburgh Re- 
Tiew, it may be worth while to see what it is really able to 
effect To me it appears to be totally inadequate for the 
purposes of original discovery, although it may be usefully 
employed to procure additional information, after the iiine- 
tions of the dilGsrent parts of the brain have been investi- 
gated phrenolo^cally. 

It is inadequate, Isi, because, from the mere aspect of the 
wound, we are never certain of the precise extent of the in- 
jury done to the brain, and consequently can never posi- 
tively ref^ the phenomena to an affection of any particular 
part, and of it alone. One injury, for instance, apparently 
of the very slightest nature, often produces the most seri* 
ous constitutional symptoms, and disturbance of the whole 
mind ; while another, to appearance much more severe, is 
productive of little inconvenience. In the former, the ef- 
fects of the viol^ce seem to extend ^ther immediately or 
firom sympathy over the whole brain, or at least, much 
fiyrther than the mere pcHUt of contact, the vbiUe seat of 
the mischief; while in the latter, the affecUon is more of a 
local nature ; so that the results obtained in qme case ap- 
pear to be n^atived by those obtained frcmi another.^ Sc%, 
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Because the complicated structure of the brain (about which^ 
besides, so little is known), makes it exceedingly difficulty 
if not impossible, to injure or destroy one part without the 
neighbouring parts participating in a greater or less de- 
gree, so that their function is also deranged^ Professor 
Rolando of Turin, who has devoted much of his time to 
the study of the anatomy and functions of this organ, in 
speaking of mutilations, performed upon the lower ani- 
mals) says, *^ I have made innumerable experiments to dis- 
** cover the results of injuries done to the bigeminal tu- 
** bercles, and the parts in the neighbourhood of the 
*^ optic thalami, but I have rarely obtained consbtent re- 
^* suits ; which is not surprising, if we con^der the pecu- 
^' liar interlacing of the numerous medullary fibres which 
*' meet in these parts ; for as it is extremely difficult to 
*' know what bundles of fibres have been affected in these 
** operations, we cannot draw clear and precise conclu- 
** sions, where there is a difference in the result.^ If 
this holds true with regard to mutilations performed 
with every precaution to avoid wounding other parts, 
and under every advantage which an acquaintance with 
the anatomy can afibrd, it certainly applies with tenfold 
force to ii^juries, the results of accidental and^ unguided 
violence. 

Now, it will be seen by a reference to Sir E« Homers 
paper, that although his cases must have been observed 
with a view to this inquiry^ the same want of specification 
as to the precise limits and situation of the injury, shews it- 
self in almost all of them. So that, taking the divisions as 
marked out by the Phrenologist, it would be impossible to 
tell, from his description, what particular organ or organs 
were the seat of the mischief; much less to say, whether 
any one organ was destroyed in its whole course from the 
base to the circumference. He does not even allude to Uie 
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organs being double, mucb less does he ascertain, how much 
of the function is performed by the one side or by the other, 
when eithar is diseased alone, as is the g^ieral case. 

Sir EvERAAD confines himself to the consideration of those 
cases which have come under hisown observation, and divides 
them into ten different classes. IW, Effects produced by an 
undue pressure of water upon the brain : 2d, Effects pro- 
(luced by concusaon of the brain : 3d, Effects produced 
by pretematurally dilated or diseased bloodvessels of the 
brain : 4^A, Effects produced by extravasated blood : 5A, 
By the formation of pus : 6^A, By depression or thicken- 
ing of parts of the skull: ^th, Pressure from tumours: 8lA, 
Injury to the substance of the brain : 9^^^ Alteration of 
structure : lO^A, Injury of medulla spinalis. It will occur 
to the mind of every one, on considering the nature of the 
diseases included under these different heads, that in all of 
them, except the last, the totality of the brain is affected in 
a greater or less degree. As almost all, in one sense at 
least, resolve themselves into cases of general pressure, 
some attended with peculiarities from which others are 
free ; consequently the effects produced are general^ as 
delirium, convulsions, apoplexy, coma, sickness, watching, 
and the like, and not lesion of any particular faculty, such 
as could posmbly indicate the function of a part. In one 
or two instances, the state of the memory and external 
senses is mentioned along with other generalities. So that, 
to use the words of the Reviewer, ** The greater number 
<< of cases serve only to confirm what had already per- 
** haps been sufficiently made out by the authors we have 
** named ; to-wit, that there is no sort of uniformity either 
*' in the kind or degree of the symptoms which accompany 
'* diseases of the brain.'" No sound inference, therefore, 
can be deduced from them alone, as to the function of 
any particular part, |n as far as the mind is concerned. 
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Bye 'mxppomtkg the fiinclioiiii ittd locaJilka <^ the dUBaS" 
eat parts of the bram to have been accurately a^icertfuned 
by some other means, then the fiMsility of making interest- 
ing physiological and pathological observations is so great- 
ly increased, that mudi valuable informatian may be attain- 
ed from attention to the^^ectsof injuries and disease; espe- 
cially in some individual cases, in the 8th and 9th sectbns 
of Sir £. HoiCE, viz. partial injuries and partial alteration of 
structure. But so long as the anatomy of the brain is im- 
perfect, and so long as the exact situations and precise f unc. 
tions of its oompon^it parts or organs are unknown, we can- 
not with certainly pronounce upon the nature of the lesion ; 
we cannot say, whether it is confined to one organ or part of 
an organ, or whether it extends to several, whether it affects 
the same parts on both ^es, or different parts, and conse- 
quently, amidst the complicated phenomena which present 
themselves before us, we are completely at a loss, when we 
attempt to refer each to its own cause. 

If an injury of the cerebellum, or of part of the posterior 
lobes of the brain, occurs to a philosopher, who is firmly 
satisfied in his own mind ^^ that the whole brain is engaged 
^ in every act of thought,^ and that no part of it is in coiv- 
nection with any of the propenaties or sentiments, what 
inference can he draw as to the function, upon finding no 
intdlectual faculty with which he is acquainted, impaired 
or wanting ? He cannot conmstently investigate the state 
of the propennties, and refor any irregularities among them 
.to the injury sustained, because these are not intellectual 
faculties, and, according to him, can have no connection 
wjtk the brain. He remains of necessity as mitch in the 
dark as ever. But let such a case occur to the Phre- 
nologisty or to him who has ascertained, by previous ob- 
servataan, the uses of the part, it is evident that, although 
he oould. not any more than (be philosopher infer the 
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function fiom a consideration of the symptoms akne, yet 
having dUscovered it by other means, he comes to the in- 
quiry fully competent to judge whether his former observa- 
tions are confirmed or refuted by the phenomena now he* 
tare him. It is only when in possesion ol this previous 
qualification that we can derive any advantage from sudi 
cases in increasing our knowledge of mind. 

That the philosopher with such views could never have 
been led to the discovery of the connection between certain 
parts of the brain and the propensities and sentiments, by the 
mere observance of thdr injuries, is proved by wounds of 
these parts having been actually attended with symptoms 
corresponding to their phrenological functions, and neither 
he nor the anatomical surgeon having drawn any such in* 
ference. Wounds and diseases of the cerebellum, for in- 
stance, have forced themselves upon their notice, where the 
sexual prospensity was extinguished by loss of substance^ 
or preternaturally exdted by the subsequent inflammatory 
action ; and yet no one drew the inference that the cerebeL 
lum was the organ of Amativeness *. The temper and moval 
sentiments have also been entirely changed, in consequence 
of certain injuries of the brain, while the intellect remained 
unimpured ; and no one drew the conclusion that the parts 
afiected were the organs of these sentiments. Nor would 
they have been warranted in doing so, because instances of 
injury confined so entirely to one part, as to aflect its 
function, without having any influence upon those of the 
neighbouring parts, are so few and so rare, in comparison to 
those of an opposite kind, that no just inferences can be 

* WKFrsBui' Historia Apoplcctioamm, edit 1724, p. 487. Majhi- 
Dn*t Journal de Physldlogie for April and August 18S2 : also Medical Re- 
podtoiy, ToL xviiU p. 26S-S5&— Larit'i Memoiret de Chiniigie M&italra 
et Campagnei, yoL ii« p.- 150 ; voL ilL p^ 262. 
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drawn from them alone ; although, combined with other 
evidence, they are highly important. 

Time will not permit me to enter upon the consideration 
of mutilations performed upon the brains of the lower ani- 
mals, with a view to discover the functions. They appear 
from other causes to be as. inconclusive as the observation 
of the effects of injuries in man. At another time, I may 
perhaps lay before the Society some account of the experi- 
ments performed by Professor Rolando about sixteen years 
ago, and contained in his book, ** Saggio suUa vera strut- 
** tura del Cervello del Uomo et degli Animali, e sopra le 
*< funzioni del systema nervoso,^ Sassari, 1809. I have 
not yet been able to procure this work ; but a very inte- 
resting analysis of it is to be found in the first volume of 
the Archives generales de Medecine. 

These experiments, in themselves of very oonaderable 
interest, have now an additional claim upon our attention, 
in consequence of the publication of a report to the French 
Institute, by the celebrated Cuvieh, upon the merits of a 
memoir laid before that body, by Mons. Flouhens, in which 
an account is given of several experiments very ^milar to 
those performed by Rolando, and which afforded nearly 
the same results, although Flourens carried on his r&r 
searches in ignorance of Rolando^s labours. 
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IV. — Cases of DefickTicy in the Patver of Per- 
ceixAng Colours. 



I.-^Semark^ on the Faculty qf Percevoinfi Cckurs 

By Dr Buttee, F. B. S. L. S. &c. 

{Read 9»th Naoember 1822.) 
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JVkowing how much jou have directed your attention 
to the subject of' optics, and that every variation connected 
with the ordinary phenomena of vision is interesting to you, 
I transmit, without farther apology, the particulars of the 
following case, which my friend, Dr Tucker of Ashbur- 
ton, Devon, has lately made known to me in the instance 
of his own son. About two years ago, Mr Robert Tucker, 
who is now aged nineteen, and the eldest member of a fa- 
mily of four children, discovered that he was unable to dis- 
tinguish several of the primitive colours from each other. 
He was employed in making an artificial fly for fishing, in- 
tendmg to have constructed the body of the fly with silk 
of an orange colour, whereas he used that of a green. 
When the error was pointed out to him by his younger 
brother, he could not believe it, until it was confirmed by 
other persons. Threads of orange and green silk were 
then twisted round his finger, and he could not perceive 
any diflfierenoe in them, but thought them to be the same 
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coloured thread twisted several times. This circumstance 
led to a trial of his powers for (Usdnguishing other colours ; 
and the following are the results which have been ascer- 
tained, taken correcdy by frequent repetition, and confir- 
med by the trials made in my presence.. Many of the 
leading or primitive colours, he neither knows when they 
are shewn, nor remembers after they have been pointed 
out to him. Certain colours are confounded with each 
other. Orange he calls green, and green colours orange ; 
red he considers as brown, and brown as red ; blue silk 
looks to him like pink, and pink of a light blue colour ; indi- 
go is described as purple. The seven prismatic colours seen 
in the spectrum are described in the follomng manner : 

CoUmcB. Coloon. 

1. Red, mistaken for - ^ - Brown. 

5. Orange, -^ ' - Green. 

8. Yellow, generally known, but sometimes 

taken for - - - Orange. 

4. Green, mistaken for - - Orange. 

6. filue, ..... - Pink. 

6. Indigo, - - Purple. 

7. Violet, - - Purple. 

So that the yeOam colour alone is known ta a certainty* 
The colours were shewn to him on oik, on feathers, and in 
Stmb^s book of cdUmrSy with uniform result Bed and 
brown colours appear the same, as well as green and onngey 
blue and pmk, and indigo and purple. With the excqytiim 
of black or white objects,^ which he seldcHO mistakei^ all 
colours are by him divided into three dasses, viz. 

1^, Includes red and brown. 

%d^ Includes blue, pink, indigo, violet and purple. 

Sd, Includes green and orange colours. 
He can genendly say irith certainty, to which of these three 
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classes any colour belongs ^ but he nustakes one colour for 
another. A difference in the diades of green ^he^can 
distinguish, though not the green colour itself from the 
orange. Soldiers^ scarlet coats appear l-ed. Grass looks- 
green*. The colours of horses are quite unknown ta 
him, except a white or black horse. A bay^ a cbesnut^ 
and a brown hbte, is described of the same colour. The 
colours of the rainbow, or of the moon, appear nearly the 
same, being two-fold ; at least, two distinct colours only are 
seen, which he caUs yeUow and blue, A blue coat, how- 
erer, he can distinguish from a black f but this circum* 
stance may be owing to the metal buttons en the one coat, 
and not on the other ; and a yellow vest is always known 
to him. By day, he called, carmine red, lake red, and 
crimson red, purple^ in Wbrnsk^s book of colours by 
SiTMx; but by candle light, tins error was detected, ismd 
the colours were called red with a tinge of blue. Black,, 
which Is the negation of all colour, could not be dis« 
tinguished by him £rom a bottle-green colour, in one in- 
stance, though the difference was quite obvious to myself^ 
Black, white, and yellow bodies are, however, recognized 
widi tolerable certainty, though the shades of white, which, 
again, is but the beam of all colours, are not distinguish- 
able. The shades cf green can be distinguished from each- 
olher, as already stated, though none of them are known 
trom orange* Duck green he daUed a red, and sap gre^ 
an orange colour. If he closed one eye, and looked with 
the other, the results were not altered. — ^His health ha» 
been good. This defect has not sprung from disease ; it 
bears no relation to nyctidopia or amaurosis, only in its* 
probable seat ; it is natural, not morlnd. 

* It Is remarkable Uiat green, which is the softest of colours and com- 
posed of yellow and btne, should be mistaken Ibr orange, on every substanee 
eicept on grass. 
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Mr R. TvcxxE^s eyes appear to be veiy well fonnedy 
being oblate sfriberoids^ with oomee ndther remarkably 
ooDTex nor flat Irides light aah^^Mbur. His Tisioii is es* 
oeedingly acute. It has been frequently exemplified in 
finding birds* nests, in shooting small birds, and in readiag 
minute print at a short or long distance. light qspears to 
him as light He sees the forms of surrounding ob|eclB, 
like other people, at noon-day, in the twilight, and at night 
In short, his enght is remarkably good in any lig^t, or aft 
any distance. His grand&ther, cm his mother's side, seena 
not to have possessed the faculty of distinguishing colouim 
with accuracy. 

General Remarks. 

Physiologists may speculate in opimon, whether or noft 
this deficiency in the faculty of peroaTing colours, asexem- 
{dified in the instance of Mr R. Tvcxaa, depended on die 
qre, as the instrument and organ of vision, or on the senses 
rium, to which all impressions made on the retina of the 
^e are referred, and in which the fiKnilty or power of dis.- 
qriminating colours is suf^posed to reside. Vision, r^aided 
as a smsatioD, is only one medium of communication, which 
the brain, or corai^on sensorium, has with the external 
wwld. The other senses afford other media. If an ej^ 
sees objects clearly^ distinctly, and quickly, vision cannot 
be oonndered defective. The faculty, whatsoever it may 
be, wheresoever it resides, of discriminating the difiereooos 
between different objects, certainly is not confined to the 
igre. The eye is but an optical instrument, serving to the 
purposes of virion. The judgment exercised upon the vi- 
sual sensations is an after process, and rerides not in the 
eye. Still, however, the oonstructiim of the visual organ 
modifies the appearances of ol:gects presented to it AU 
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eyes do not aee eqiialfy well b the flame li^t ; nevertfadeflSi 
ihtn b a standard of visioD, which we call ccmiiiioii. A 
diAfeoee in the vinon of eyea depend^ not unfrequently, 
on the ooloun of the iris and tapetum. In Albinoesi the 
iris is red. Thejr cannot' see distinctly in the day-time, be- 
canae the led rays of the sun are possiUy reflected, while 
the rest may be absorbed. It is prcdbaUe, that the red rays 
any be reflected from the iris, when most doaed, in AL- 
binoes, because in them, there isa deficiency in the pigmen- 
tnm nigrum, or Uack coating which covers the choroid to. 
nio^ and which being wanting, allows the rays to be more 
reflected and less absorbed, than they are in human eyes 
generally. Hence, the pupil is almost closed in Albinoes» 
Bed, we know, strikes the eyes most forcibly, as it is the 
least refrangible colour. In optics, it is proved, that red 
bodies reflect the red rays, while they absorb the rest; and 
green colours reflect green rays, and poanUy the blue and 
yellow, but absorb the rest Still, however, the conscious- 
nasB of colourB does not depend on the colour of the iris, 
because one person, having a dark iris, and another a 
l^t grey, can distinguish colours equally well; nor on 
the tqietum, by the same rule, though the use of this 
ccdoured matter in the eye is not weU made out Her- 
bivorous animals, as the ox, are supposed to have the t*- 
petum in theiF eyes, of a greener colour than carnivorous^ 
in order to reflect the green colour of the pasturage. But 
this explanation, given by Moneo primus^ does not hold 
good ; fer the hare, whose tiqpetum is of a brownish- 
i?hAff*V**j and the stag, which has a silvery-Uue tiqpetum 
ineHoing to violet, are equally herbivorous with the ox. 
In man, and apes, the tapetum is of a brown or blackish 
ecdour; in hares,. rabbits, and pigs, it is of a brownisb- 
chocolate. The ox has the tapetum of a fine green-gilt 
colour, changing to a celestial Uue; the horse, goat, and 
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stagy of a ^yety blue, changing to a violet ; the sheep of 
a pele^gilt green, sometimes bluish ;. the lion, cat, bear, 
fuad dolphin, have it of a yellowish-gilt pale ; the dog, wolf, 
jtfkd badger, of a pure white, bordering on blue. The use 
dT the tapetum, and of the pigmentum nigrum^ can scarcely 
}m Mud to be known. We can only infer, that the tapetum, 
if white, might reflect all the rays, and absorb none ; and 
if black, as in man, it should absorb all the rays, and re- 
flect none.-—** II est difficile,^ says Cuvibr, ** de soup^on- 
Qcr tusage d^une tache si eclatante dans un lieu si peu 
visible, MoNBO, et d^autres avant lui, ont cm que le tapis 
du boeuf est vert, pour lui representer plus vivement la 
oouleur de son aliment naturel; mais cette explication ne 
xxinvient pas aux autres esp^es.^ Cuvieb, Lemons cTAnat. 
Comp. torn. ii. 40S. Birds and fishes may perceive colours 
to well as animals, though they have no tapetum. The 
-iFinon of man is regarded the most perfect ; and defective 
vioon in old people is sometimes produced by a deficiency 
of the black paint These con^derations do not, however, 
kad us to suppose, that the faculty of distinguishing the 
bannony of colours depends on the eye, any more than the 
cmoord of sounds does on the ear. The eye and the ear 
can be r^arded only as instruments for bringing the sen- 
florium, or thinking principle of man and animals, acquaint- 
ed with whatever is visible or audible. The faculty, there- 
ifffe, must reside elsewhere. Quickness of vision never 
made a Newtom, nor delicacy of hearing a Handel, nor 
fineness of touch a Reynolds, nor acuteness of smelling a 
Davy, nor accuracy of taste any philosopher whatever. 
For, all that man sees, hears, touches, smells, and tastes, 
constitutes only a specific difference in his sensations. These 
aeveral sensations are compared,- judged of, and distin- 
guished from each other, by some internal principle which 
.does.not reside in the organs themselves. It is this prin- 
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dple^ or discriuunating faculty of oolours* which U wanting 

in Mr R. Tuckeb. Pressure made on the optic or auditory 

nerves entering the brain, will paralyse these organs which 

can neither see nor hear, unless their conHnunication with 

the bnun be;;pre8erved. Amauro^s sometinies arises from 

disease in the brain» and deafness from a ^milar causes 

The brain is the senative centre, which feels all the sensa. 

tions of light, sound, odour, and taste. In palsy, the latter 

is often annulled *. In the instance cf Mr R. Tuckke, there 

is no evidence whatever, to lead a person to suppose that 

defect exists in the functional office of his eyes, for his vision 

is quick above par. Where, therefore, does the fault lie ? 

His eyes do their office, but the subsequent processes of 

perceiving, judging of, comparing, and remembering, (as 

confined solely to colours, his other faculties being perfect), 

are deficient We must seek the explanation, therefore, in 

physiological, and not in optical, science, for ibe phenomena 

^ not depend on the mechanical construction of his eyes. 

Looking to the brain as the <H*gan of the various mental 
powers, we may fairly infer, that these differences, disco- 
verable in the faculties or capacities of individuals, are re« 
ferable to some peculiarity in its structure and organization. 
Whilst f^iysiologists in general admitted, I believe, this 
theory, it was not surprising that Drs Gall and Sfuji- 
ZHSIM should have directed their analytical powers of in- 
vestigation, in an especial manner, to the brain itself, nor 
that they should have brought together the leading pheno- 



** I have lately dissected the brain of a lady who died of Apoplexy^ 
Her first symptoms were, partial piivation of visionf the sensation of objects 
like flies of dittoent colours dancing to and fro, of flashes and sparks of light 
before the eyes, of dizziness and confusion. The anterior and middle lobes 
of the brain were here afl^cted. These morbid affections bear an affinity to 
natural deficiencies in the cerebral conformation, and shew us where to look 
for an explanation of mental incapacity and a want of proper perception. 
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nunti ^^onmyt p ^ witli Ub functioiu. As putifiMif bdA per* 
severance have elucidated so many abstruse points in ana^ 
toniv* g»^ solved such hidden Dhenomena in i npnt i^l aaencv* 
these protedeurs were doubtless enoooniged in the labo* 
rious task they had undertaken, and led to hope, that, by 
their oondnued industry in unravelling the oerdmd masses 
of man and i»^ fw^<i1»y, these oittans which appeared to com* 
mon observers as connected and inseparable in their struc- 
ture^ would admit of divioon, and that the different com- 
partments, arlntnurily divided, might be found to com- 
prise the material seats of so many distinct fiiculties *. Fair 
and dduaive, perfaapsi was the expectation ; onrrect and in- 
disputable, however, are many of thdr facts and hbtories. 
I do not profess to analyse their labours ; I acknowledge my- 
self incompetent to embrace all their views; but I speak 
with confidence, so far as one instance goes, that these ana- 
tomists appear to have discovered the true situation of the 
oigan of colours, over the arch of the eye-brows. 

In comparing Mr Robbet Tdcks&^s cranium with casts, 
and with the plates in Dr Sporzheim^s book, I was forci* 
Uy struck with the flatness of his os fixmtis, at the place in 
the orbitary ridge where the organ of colouring is said to 
be atuated; and this flatness, it is well known, indicates a 
small development of the organ. 

In reciting this case, and in offering such comments on 
it, as the premises appear to me to warrant, I have no wish 
to {Mpvoke discussion, but merely to state the truth, so far 
as I have observed it. 

* The Committee chaiged with eaperinteodiog the printing of the pre- 
•ent vdlame think it proper to remark, that, at tlie time Dr Buttbk wrote 
the obaenratioiis in the text, he was not a member of the Society, and that 
the aitlde was orlginaUy intended for a diiSaent pnUication. He appears 
not to have been, then, cortcctly inlbrmed ooncerningthe principles on which 
the fonnden of Fhrenoloay proceeded. These are stated at leqgth in the 
Pwiiminary Dissertation. 
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The following quotation from his book will shew, that 
Dr Spubzhxim had collected instances similar to it. In 
page 860, he si^s, '' Certun persons are almost destitute of 
the power of perceiving colours. We know a family, of 
whidi all the individuals distinguish only black and white. 
** Dr Ungba of Altona could not perceive green and blue ; 
*^ and a boy of Vienna, who wished to become a tailor, was 
^' oUiged to abandon this trade, because he could not dis- 
«< tinguish different colours. Those persons who do not 
perceive colours, have sometimes the sense of vision very 
acute, and readily perceive the other qualities of external 
bodies, as th^ oze and form. Indeed, the faculty of 
^* perceiving the harmony of colours is totally distinct from 
** that of form ; for there is nothing more common, than 
*' that a painta: should be an admirable draughtsman, and 
" a vile colourist.^ 

In the Philosophical Transactions of London for 1777, 
there is published a case, communicated by Mr Huddaxt 
to Dr Pbiestley, of one Harris, a shoemaker, at Mary* 
port in Cumberland. This man could discern the form 
and magnitude of all objects distinctly, but could not dis- 
tinguish colours. Harris had three brothers affected with 
the same peculiarity of vieoon as himself. I do not seek to 
multiply these instances, as I believe that they are not un- 
common. 

4 

The organ of colours, Dr Sfurzheih states, is more con- 
qncuous in women than in men, and the former exhibit a 
greater variety of colour in th^ dress and fiunituie, and 
are more fond of flower-gardens than men* The Chinese, 
who are great colourists, have their eye-brows much arched. 
Indeed, it seems to. me, that the evidence is more than pre- 
sumptive of a flatness of the eye-brow, denoting the absence 
of certain faculties, that of distinguishing colours as one, 
and of a prominency pourtraying their presence and capa- 
bilities. 
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' The forq;«MDg oommunication (with some additioBal 
phrenological observations, of a general nature, wh^di are 
here (Knitted, bring fanuliar to Phrenologists, although not 
unsuitable for a journal intoided for general readers) was 
sent by me to Dr Brbwstxr, for insertion in the E£n« 
burgh Philosophical Journal. Dr Brewster, without 
communicating with me, was pleased to alter the title of the 
article from that which it now bears, and to print it in his 
Journal, as, ^^ Remarks on the Insenribilify of the Eye to 
certain colours,^ by Johk Butter, &c He also sup- 
pressed the Phrenological Comments, and added the fdl 
lowing Note, titled, 

'^ Observations on the preceding Paper, by 

" Dr Brewster.^ 

^< From the facts described in this very interesting paper, 
Dr Butter has concluded, that Mr R. Tucker'^s imper- 
fect vision of colours has a physiological^ and not an op^ 
<^ ticdl ori^ ; and he proceeds, in the conclusion of his pa^ 
** per, (which, for obvious reasons *, we have omitted), to 
^^ fortify this conclufflon, by the statement, that Mr R. 
« TocxER is particularly defective in the organ of colours. 
'* In giving an account of the case of Mr Dalton and 
** others, whose eyes have an imperfect perception of colours, 
^ Dr Thomas Young has remarked, (in oppodtion to Mr 
** Dalton^s opinion, that the vitreous humour of his own 
** eye is of a light blue tinge), * That it is much more simple 

* ** We have lecdved variouB phienological commnnicBtlons for itiBertion 
<( in UiJs Jottinal ; but, independently of the opinion which we entertain of 
«c this branch of modem study, we could make no apology to our readers for 
<< inserting such articles, when we are obliged to omit one-half of the papers 
^ that are sent to us on subjects of substantial science/' 
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*' ' to suppose the absence or paralyss of those fibres of the 
** ^ retina, which are calculated to percdve red."* 

*^ With regard to the eidstence of fibres in the redna, 
** suited to the perception of different colours, we have no 
^* eridenoe ; but it seems quite Sufficient for the explanation 
^' of the leading facts, to suppose that the retina is insensi- 
** ble to certain colours. 

'* Dr WoLLA&TON, in his interesting paper on sounds in* 
'< audible to certain ears, has shewn, that ear^, both of * the 
** young and of the old, which are perfect with regard to 
*^ the generality of sounds, may, at the same time, be com- 
^' pletely insensible to such as are at one or the other ex- 
^* tremity of the scale of musical notes ; and I have lately 
« ascertained, that some eyes, which perform all the func« 
** tions of vision in the most perfect manner, are insensible 

to cert£un impressions of highly attenuated light, which 

are quite perceptible to other eyes. Dr Wollastoi) has 
*^ given the most satisfactory explanation of this partial in- 
** senribility of the tympanum ; and I conceive, that the in- 
^* senmbility of some eyes to weak impressions of light, re- 
<* qiures no other explanation, than that, either from origi- 
** nal organisation, or some accidental cause, the retina of 
<^ one person may be less delicate, and less susceptible of 
^ luminous impressions, thaii the retina of another, without 
*< being accompanied with any diminution of the powers of 
*' virion. If a sound ear, therefore, may be deaf to sounds 
'^ of a certain pitch,- without our looking for the cause of 
** this in the form of any part of the brmn, why should we 
'* appeal to such an uncertain guide for an explanation of 
*^ the analogous phenomenon of the insensibility of the eye 
"to certain colours?" (The Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal, vd. vi. p. 14fO). . 

Although I felt much honoured, by Dr Brewster keep- 
ing back my explanation of Mr Tucker's defect, and sub- 
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stituting these observations of his own, I trust I may be 
permitted to offer a few remarks upon his comments. 

In the instance of Mr Robert Tucker, I could have 
multiplied the examples already given of his non*peroep- 
tion of colours. He knew not blood on a spaniel^s neck from 
dirt, until he was tdd, and had seen the wound in the dqg'% 
ear ; and he called the beautiful crimson-colour of the flower 
of PjTUB japonica green. He has lately read the account 
given of Mr Daltom^b case in the Manchester Memcnrs, 
(See vol. V. part 1.), and considers the principal fisicts there- 
in cited precisely parallel with his own. Mr Dalton is,, 
however, shortsghted, and Mr B. Tocker^s vision, as al- 
ready stated, is very quick. Since the publication of his 
case, Mr R. Tucker has visited Paris, and presented him- 
self to Dr Spurzheim, who considered his case amilar to 
all others of this description, excq>ting the quickness of his 
vision. 

Miss B., a lady of Plymouth, has lately informed me of 
another instance of one of her relations, a gentleman, who 
knows not the real colour of bodies. I have also heard of 
two other examples which I need not give, one of Miss M., 
the daughter of the late General M. An account has been 
published of a limner in Edinburgh, who painted a man 
with a green beard and blue cheeks. (See Memoirs of 
Manchester Society, vol. v. part. i. 1798.) 

The instances of persons in whom the faculty of perceiv- 
ing colours b wanting, are thus sufficiently numerous. 
Objections are not opposed to the facts, I conceive, but to 
reasoning advanced on them. 

Dalton'^s theory is. That one of the humours of his 'eye 
must be a transparent, but coloured medium, so constituted 
as to absorb red and green rays principally. He sus- 
pects that the vitreous humours may be a modification of 
blue. 
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If we look througli a pair of green or blue glasses, we 
still can reoognise every primitiye colour on bodies, with a 
shade of blue or green over them ; and, although we look 
through a coloured medium, yet we know other colours : 
therefore, supposing the rays of light passed through a 
green or blue vitreou8.humour, it does not follow that the 
object, from which the rays emanated, should appear intrin- 
sically to be either blue or green. A simple experiment 
does away with Dalton^s theory. 

Dr Thomas Yoitkg, on' the other hand, says, *< It is 
^* much more simple to suppose, the absence or paralysis 
^* of those fibres of the retina which are calculated to per- 
« cdive red."" Now, had such fibres of the retina existed, 
or admitted of discrimination from other fibres of the reti- 
na, Dr Young ought to have first demonstrated them, 
otherwise his theory has no foundation. I have never 
heard of an anatomist who has yet made out those fibres, 
or even had curioaty to look for them. 

Dr WoLLAsToN, whose high opinion has received the 
concurrent and able support of Dr Brewsteb, in his inte» 
resting paper, published in the Transactions of the Royal 
Sodety of London, for 18S0, on sounds inaudible to certain 
ears, supposes, that some ears may be perfect to the genera, 
lity of sounds, and yet insensible to those which are at the 
extremity of the scale of murical notes. This may be true ; 
but are we h^ice to infer, with Dr BaKwsTsa, << ihat the 
^ kuerMUify of some eyes to weak impresnons of light, 
*^ requires no other explanation, than that, either from origi. 
<« nal organization, or some accidental cause, the retina of 
<* one person may be less deUcate, and less susceptible of lu- 
** minous impressions, than the redna of another, without 
<< bdng accompanied without any diminution of the powers 
<< of vision ?^ If this hypothesis be verifiable, we must ask. 
What is the original organization of the retina ? Is it de- 
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monslrable ? What is the cause which produces that dbli- 
cacy and susoeptifaility essential to the right perception of 
colour? The dptidans have never shewn any cause, and 
the Phrenologists state facts which they have observed. 



II,-^ase of DefiAency in (he Power of Perceiving and 
Distinguishing Colours^ accompanied wUh a small de» 
vehpment qf the Organy in Mr James Milne, Brass- 
Jimnder in Edinburgh. 

* 
By Mr George Combe. 

CRead 2&ik November 1822). 



JjJLx MiLXX^s grandfather, on the mother^s nde, had a de- 
ficiency in the power of perceiving colours, but could dis- 
tinguish forms and distance easily. On one occaaon, this 
gentleman was desirous that his wife should purchase a 
beautiful green gown. She brought several patterns to 
him, but could never find one which came up to his views 
of the colour in question. One day he observed a lady 
passbg on the street, aiid pointed out her gown to lus wife, 
as the colour that he wished her to get; when she expressed 
her astomshmenty and assured him, that the colour was a 
mixed brown, which he had all along mistaken far a green. 
It was not known till then that he was deficient in the power 
of perceiving colours. 

Nether Mr MiiXE^s father, mother, nor unde, on the 
mother^s side, were deficient in this respect ; so that the im- 

2 
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perfection passed over one generation. In himself and his 
two brothers, however, it appeared in a decided manner ; 
while in his asters, four in number, no trace of it is to be 
found ; as they distinguish colours easily. Mr Spakkie, a 
cousin, once removed, has a similar defect *. 

Mr MtLKE is rather near sighted, but never could find 
glasses to aid his defect He rather excels in distinguish, 
ing forms and proportions ; and although be cannot discover 
game upon the ground, from the faintness of his perception 
of colours, yet he is fond of shooting ; and when a boy, was 
rather an expert marksman, when the birds were fairly vi- 
sible to him in the air. He sees them, however, only in the 
sky-light ; and last year, when a large covey of partridges 
rose within ten or twdve yards of him, the back ground 
being a field of Swedish turnips, he could not perceive a 
angle bird. His eye is decidedly convex to a considerable 
d^ree. 

Mr MiLNS^s defect was discovered in ratheracurious man- 
ner. He was bound apprentice to a draper, and continued in 
his service for three years anda hal£ During two years, he 
fell into considerable mistakes about colours, but this was at- 
tributed to inexperience and ignorance of the names of the 
shades merely. At length, however, in selling a piece <^ 
olive corduroy for breeches, the purchaser requested strings 
to tie them with; and Mr Milns was proceeding to cut off 
what he conridered as the best match, when the person stopt 
him, and requested strings of the same colour as the doth* 



* I have examined the heads of Mr MiLin*i hrothen, who are deficienC 
in the power, and fai them the organ la evidenUy little developed. I have 
alao examined ita development in one of hie aistera, and fbond no deSoency, 
but rather afulneae in the oi^gan. Mr Ltoii, amember of the Soeietj, atatea, 
that he has examined the head of Mr Spawxix, and found the organ latlier 
deficient. 
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Mr Milne begged him to pick out a colour to please him- 
self ; and he selected, of course, a green string. When he 
was gone, Mr Milne was so confident that he himself was 
right, and the purchaser wrong, in the shade that he had 
chosen, that he cut off a piece of the string which he intend- 
ed to give, and a jnece of that which had been selected, and 
carriied both home, with a piece of the cloth also, and shew- 
ed them to his mother. She then told him, that Ms ribbon 
was a bright scarlet^ and the other a grass green. His 
masters would not believe in any natural defect in his power 
of perceiving colours ; and it was only after many mistakes, 
and some vituperation, that he was permitted to resign the 
business, and to betake himself to another, that of a brasa- 
founder, to which he had a natural disposition ; for he had 
used the turning-loom in constructing play-things, when a 
mere boy. 

As to the different colours, he knows blues and yellows, 
certainly ; but browns, greens and reds, he cannot distin- 
guish. A brown and green he cannot discriminate or name 
when apart ; but when together, he sees a difference between 
them. Blue and pink, when about the same shade, and 
seen in day-light, appear to him the colour of the sky, which 
he calls blue ; but seen in candle light, the pink appears like 
a dirty buff, and the blue retains the appearance which it 
had in dayJight. The grass appears to him more like an 
orange, than any other coloured object with which he is ac- 
quainted. Indigo, violet and purple, appear only different 
^ades of one colour, darker or lighter, but not differing in 
their bases. He never mistakes black and white objects: 
he distinguishes eaaly between a black and a blue, and is 
able even to tell whether a black be a good or a bad one. 
In the rainbow he percaves only the yellow and the blue 
distinctly. He sees that there are other shades or tints in 

it, but what they are he cannot dbdnguish, and is quite 

1 
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unable to name them. In day-fight crimson appears like 
blue or purple, but in candle-light it seems a bright red. 

When in Glasgow, his greatcoat was carried off from 
the travellersVoom by mistake, and on inquiring at the 
Waiter what had become of it, the question was naturally 
put, what the colour of the coat amisrang was ? Mr Milke 
was quite puzzled by the interrogatory; and although 
he had worn it for a year, he could only reply, that it was 
either snuff-brown or olive-green, but which he could not 
teU. The waiter looked as if he suspected that Mr Milmb 
wanted to get a coat instead of to recover one ; but the coat 
was found ; although even yet Mr Milke is not able to tell 
the colour. He is apt to mistake copper for brass, unless 
he distinguish them by the file.<^I submitted the above 
statement to Mr Milne, and he certified it as follows: 

^* Having heard this paper read over, the circumstances 
** related are perfectly correct. James Milne. 

•* Edinburgh, 26/A November 1822.'' 

1 beg leave to lay before the Society, a cast of Mr Milne's 
head (27. Busts), and to intimate, that he has kindly 
consented also to attend this evening, and is now present. 
You will perceive by the cast, that the organs of Form^ Size 
and Oonstrucdveness, are well developed ; while thai of Co- 
louring is decidedly deficient ; there being a depression in 
the part corresponding to this organ, into which the point 
of the finger falls, on passing it along. As a contrast to 
it, I beg to* refer the Society to the mask of Mr Douglas, 
miniature-painter (No. 49* masks), and on comparing the 
extent to which the organ in question differs in the two, 
you will perceive it to amount to about a quarter of an inch^ 
The masks of Mr David Wilkie (No. 19.)i Mr Hayoon 
(No» SO.), and Mr Williams. (No. 21.), all eminent painu 

p 
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•rs, may alao be compa^ with Mr Milvb^s^ in regard to 
this organ. 

As phrenolp^sts are sometimes supposed to see difie- 
renoes by the aid of faQcy, which are not distinguishable 
by men endowed with only ordinary powers of perception^ 
I beg to suggest to the Society a very simple experiment 
in regard to this case. Mr Pateick Gibsok, landscap^- 
painter^ a member^ is now present Let us place him and 
Mr MiLKX behind the screen, at the door, and cover the 
head of each with a handkerchief. Several viators are pr^ 
sent, who probably are strangers to the persons of both. 
Some of these gentlemen may be requested to feel the heads 
of the two at the oigan in question, through the handker- 
chiefs, and if tiiey do not distinguish them by this madk 
alone,, we may allow it to be sud* that no difference exists. 

(This experiment was accordingly performed, in presence 
of the Society, and a number of visitors ; and more than 
half a dozen of gendemen, who were strangers to Mr Gib- 
son and Mr Milne, named them respectively and correct- 
^y^ l>y feeling their heads at the part indicated.) 

Cases of a similar nature are not rare : I beg to add 
that of Mr Sloame of Leith, in whom the power of distin- 
guishii^ Colours, when presented separately, is deficient, 
and in whom an imperfect develofwient of the organ also 
occurs. 

. The mask. No.. SS^ is that of Mr Sloanb, and it ooift- 
cades with that of Mr Milne, in presentmg a small develop- 
ment of the part marked as the organ of Colonring: In a let- 
ter, dated aOth February ISSS, addressed to m^ this gen- 
tleman says, <<.When I see a piece of tartan, or any other 
^ omiplication of colours, I can easily distinguish the dif- 
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<^ fercnee of shades ; but were the different colours present-^ 
'^ ed totne singly, I could not say which was which. I feel 
*< particularly at a jbss to distinguifih hetwixt. green and 
<< brown, and likewise betwixt some shades of i«d and blue. 
** I am not sensible of being deficient in seeing any thing at 
** a distance, or of being unable to perrave as small a par^ 
'* tacle as the generality of men can do.^ In this mask, th& 
deficiency is not so gfeat as in the cast of Mr Milne, but 
the otgBn of colouring is greatly less developed in it than in 
the masks of the painters before alluded to. 

The proper way to pbsenre the development of this or- 
gan, is to distinguish to what extent the centre of each eye- 
brow progecta forward. In Mr MiLmc it is dightly de- 
pressed below the neighbouring parts ; in Mr Sloans, it i» 
scatt^ly dcfpresaed, but it does not project, so as to overhang 
the eyeball ; in the painters it ia large and prominent, form- 
ing a heavy shade above the eye. 

Mr Sloakb also mentions in his letter, that he is *^ very 
*^ deficient in music ;'^ and on comparing the development 
of the organ of Tune in Us head, with its appearance in the 
mask of Mr Macvicab (No. S9.)9 ^^ told me that he ia 
passioiiately fond of mtifflc, and whose powers were certified 
by a gentleman with whom I am well acquainted, a great 
difierence will be perceived ; the organ being greatly larger 
in the latter than in the former. 

In the Medioo*Chimrgical Transactions, VoK vu. Part ii. 
p. 477., an account is given by WhitlockNicholl, M. D, 
of Cowbridge, of a ** Curious case of Imperfection^ of Vi* 
sion, of which the following is an abstract. 

*' The subject of the present case is a boy eleven yeara 
«• old, lively and healthy. His eyes are grey, with a yel- 
<^ low tinge surrounding the pupil. He does not call any 
*' colour green. Dark bottle-green he calls brown, con- 

p2 
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** founding it with certain browns. Light yellow he calls 
** yellow ;. but darker yellows, and light browns, he con- 
^ founds ¥rith red. Dark brown he confounds with black. 
** Pale-green he calls light-red ; common green he terms 
** red. Light-red and pink he calls light-blue ; red he calls 
^* by its proper name. Blue, both dark and light, he calls 
*' blue. On looking through a prism, he sud he could dis- 
** cover no colours but red, yellow and purple,'' &c. 

** This boy has-four- sisters, in neither of whom does this 
^< imperfection of sight exist. He has an infant brother, of 
<* whose vision nothing of course can as yet be known. The 
'* peculiarity of sightas to colours is derived from his mother, 
^ in whom, however,, it does not exist ; she has a sister who 
^ is also free from it ; but she has no brother. Her father, 
'* who is now Uving, has this imperfection of vision. This 
*• gentleman, Chables — — , had two brothers and three 
'* sisters ; one of the brothers (John) had eiso this peculi- 
'* avity, but the other brother, and all the sisters, were with- 
** out it ChariiES was in the Navy ; and several years 
*' ago he purchased a blue uniform coat and waistcoat, 

" with red breeches, to match the blue. John , the 

^ brother of the boy's grandfather, has mistaken a cucum- 
^ ber for a lobster, and a green leek for a stick of red seal- 
* ing-waxJ* 

No theory is offered to account for these facts. 

Another ease of defective power of distinguishing Co- 
lours, is communicated by Whitlock Nicholl, M. D. of 
Ladlen Medico-Chirurgical Transactions,. Vol. ix. Part. ii. 
p. 859. 

The subject of the case is a gentleman residing near 
Hauchline m Ayrshire ; and he recites the facts himself. 
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** My eyes,^ says h^ ^ are of the aaiiie adoiir with the 
^* yoathVyou moition, grey, with a yellow tinge round the 
*' pupil ; the pupil is rather small, but not remarkably so. 
'* The colour I am moat at a loss with is green ; and in at- 
*^ tempting to distinguidi it from red, it is aearly guess* 
work. Scarlet, in most cases, I can distinguish; but a 
dark bottle-green I could not, with any certainty, from 
brown* Light-yellow I know ; dark-ydlow I might con- 
found with light brown, though, in most-csae^ 1 think J 
^* ahould know them from red,^ &c. 

*' The only advantage I have observed from this pecu- 
*' liar vision is, that I see objects at a greater distance,. 
^* and more distinctly in the dark than any one I recollect to 
** have met with. ThisI discovered many years before I was 
^ .aware of my defective error in colours, I am in the 49th 
*^ year of my age^ and I do not find my sight getting dim^ 
** as it generally does in persons before that time of life. 

^^ I am the youngest of a family of ten children, nine of 
** whom arrived at maturity. I had a brother who died in 
^ 1791, and who, I since find, could not distinguish oo- 
<< lours,^ &c* 
No theory of this/caae is offered. 

In treating of the external senses, Dr SraRSRBiM states, 
that the eye perceives cmly modifications of Ug^t, and that 
internal faculties perceive colour, form, me and distance. 
The same doctrine is fully explained in the Essays on Phre. 
nology, p. 126. I have met with a case which throws some 
light on the subject; and shall quote it from a memoran* 
dum, dated 26th May 1821. 

Mr F. is tutor in die family of Sir G. S. Mackehxib. 
He stated, that he had a difficulty in ^' understanding a 
** landscape^ in a picture ; and explained, that ^* it appear- 
** ed to him to present a groupe of objects on a plain sur- 
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face^ widmitaay perceptible fore or back ground.'" He 
attributed Sim. defect in his peroeptions to the drcoin- 
«tanee of his not hating learned l!he rules of perspective at 
school. In the course of farther intenrogation^ be stated, 
that he sees liie fenas of objects distinaly, as also their Co- 
lour; that he likes brilliant tints best, and that in nature he 
peroeives distance also. He has vinted Rpsslin, (in the 
neigfaboudiood of fidinlmrgh), and not only perc^ved the 
varying loireUness of hill and dale, of ^ fountain and freeh 
^* sbade,^ which characterises that delicious spot, but en- 
joyed its beauties with a keen relish. He has also seen 
many jneces of Highland scenery, and enjoyed them. 
Biters, meadows or trees, or cultivated gnwind, are, ho«r- 
«ver,^ the otgects which interest him most. On turning 
lus back upon any natural landscape^ or shutting his eyes 
upon it, his recollections instantly become very confused. 
He is not aUe to recall in his mind the ** relative positions** 
6( the objects; while he distinctly recollects ^pkasing 
impre&skns vfhtdi they had made upon him ; this remem- 
faranoe does not soon fode. His recoUeciian of Rosslin, for 
example, is like that of a confused picture of rocks and 
trees, and a river winding throi^ them; but his remem- 
brance of the impressions of grandeur and beauty, made up- 
•on him by the objects, is vivid and distinct. 

For a long time I could not satisfactorily account for 
this curious deficiency of mental power. Mr F. permit* 
ted a cast of his face and forehead to be taken (Na fUL 
Hasks,) and in it the organ of Size appeared to be de- 
iHdedly small, and Form and Liocality not very fully de« 
veloped ; while, by examining his head, it a[^)eared, that 
Ideality, Wonder, Benevolence, and the organs g[ the other 
sentiments, and also of the intellectual powers, were nowise 

fdefident ; but to which of the three organs of Sise, Form, 

s 
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or Locality^ the imperfeetioti ought to be ascribed, I was «t 
a loss to detenmne. 

Subsequently, however, Mr Douglas, a^member of the 
Society, already mentioned, stated in conversation, that one of 
ihe earliest indicationsof a liking for painting which he had 
manifested, was an extraordinary interest in matters cob- 
neeted with perspectiye. When a mere child, the appear- 
ance of approach in the fiur end of ploughed ridges puzzled 
him exceedingly, and he crawled across the fields, before 
lie could well walk, to measure the actual distance betwixt 
each ridge with a stick, and was lost in astonishment when 
he found that the space between each was actually the same 
at both ends, notwithstanding of the great difference which 
appeared between than to the eye. He continued from 
this time to take agreat interest in perspective, as a quality 
in painting, and gave up landscape for miniature painting, 
not from inclination, but from motives of a different kind. 
On compering his head with Mr Fbbguson^s, I found that, 
in the organ of Size^ the difference was greater than in any 
of the other organs. 

On subsequently examtmng the head of Mr P. Gibson, 
^1^ is known to excel to ahigb degree in perspective, I again 
Ibund the organ of Size very lai^ And, finally, in the 
liead of a gentleman with whom I am intimately acquaint- 
ed, this organ is developed rather below than above an 
aven^ degree; and he stated to me, that, with the power 
of perceiving and recollecting distances with facility, he has 
nevertheless felt great difliculty in representing distance 
correctly on paper; and, while he understands the general 
theory of perspecdve, he could never learn to execute the 
rules by tact of hand,- and gave up all attempts at drawing 
on this account. 

Frmn these cases, I am disposed to infer, that the organ 
of Size, marked No. 21. on the -phrenological bust, is in 
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;8ome d^ree oonnected with the power of perceiving per- 
spective, and of representing distance in a picture ; but this 
•can yet be regarded as very little more than a conjecture, 
the instances now alluded to being infinitely short of that 
full demonstration on which alone the phrenologists admit 
the functions of organs as ascertained. 

I may add, by way of explanation, that the organs and 
^faculties of Form, Size, Locality, and Colouring, only serve 
to transmit the respective impressions received by them t6 
the faculties of the higher sentiments and understanding; 
and that the latter, Ideality for example, or Benevolence, or 
Comparison^ enable us to feel the emotions,- or exercise the 
reflections which are called up in the mind, by the present*- 
tioQ of scxtemal otgects, invested with magnificence or beau- 
ty ; and that as the organs of these latter faculues are f uUy 
developed in the head of Mr F., the circumstance of his 
emotions b^ng strong, and his recollections of them distincty 
is .easily 'accoimted for on the principles of o»ir sdence. 

Perception is the result of the lowest d^^ree ^f activity of 
each intellectual faculty and organ, and memory :i& a higher 
degree of activity. Thus, the faculty of Tune, in its lowest 
state of power, may enable an individual topercehe m^ 
lody, when produced by others, but it may not be vigorous 
enough to enable him to recal the notes of a tune which 
he has only once heard. In like manner, the organ of 
Size seems td have been suffici^itly developed in Mr F. to 
permit the lower manifestation of the faculty, that of Per- 
cepiion of distance, when objects in nature were presented^ 
hut not sufficiently so, to allow the higher degree of aption . 
to take place, that o( Memory^ or the act of recalling the 
«.cpnceptions of distance, when the objects were removed. 
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Remarks en Dr Bekvstbe^s Noie to Dr Buttee^s 

Commwnication. 

Dr Bbewstee thought it unbecoming to publish the 
Phrendogkal EaplanaHon offered by Dr Buttse, of the 
t»8e of Mr Robert Tuckse, and assigned as a reason 
for withholding it, that, *< independently of the opinion we 
entertain of this branch of modem atudy, we could make 
no apology to oiu* readers for inserting such articles^ 
^ when we are obliged to omit one-half of the papers that 
^ are sent to us en subjects cf substantial science.'^ On 
this passage I b^ leave to make a short comment : Dt 
Brkwstee'*8 own *' observations,^ which he substituted for 
those of Dr Buttse, occupy nearly as much space in his 
Journal as the suppressed portion of the original communis 
cation would have done ; and they ought, therefore, to have 
been sounder and more satisfhctory in themselves, other-; 
wise his readers were no gainers by the change. But, in- 
stead of being so, they are directly the reverse. Dr But- 
tee states a plain and simple fact, that Mr Robeet Tucx- 
SR^s head is not fully developed in the part where Drs Gall 
and Spuezheim indicate the organ of Colouring to be situ- 
ate ; and this statement was valuable^ just because it re- 
lated to Jactf and implied neither hypothesis nor conjecture. 
Dr Beewstee, however, suppressing this fact, substitutes 
in its place,^-a purely gratuitous hypothesis, a suppod- 
tion of '^ the absence or paralysis of those fibres of the retina, 
" which are calculated to perceive red,'' — a theory so per- 
fectly destitute of proof, that he himself, in the very next 
sentence, proceeds to mention, that, ** with regard to the ex- 
*^ istence of fibres in the retina, suited to the perception of 
^< different cohursj we have no evidence ; but it seems quite 
sujffkient for the explanation of the leading facts, to sup- 
pose that the retina is insensible to certain colours!^ This, 
then, isa specimen of the substantial Science! which is worthy 
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of a place in the Journal of Dr Bbbwbteb. If the phreno- 
lo^sts had been guilty of penning such a sentence, this gen- 
tleman would have been one of the first to detect and ex- 
pose so glaring a departure from the rules of just philoso- 
phising: One of the first principles of reasoning in physics 
is, that a cause is never to be taken for granted, and yet he 
here deliberately rejects positive evidence, and substitutes 
an assumption in its place. The conductors of the Edia* 
burgh Philosophical Journal, says Dr B*, can aSard no 
room for phrenology, on account of papers sent to them 
(c on subjects of subHanHal Science r The w<Mrld, I pre* 
sume, is infinitely more interested in determining whether 
the ^' Chess-player^ was a man or a mochinef to which sub- 
ject he devoted many pages of his work, than in discover- 
ing the functions of the Brain, or investigating the pbiloso^ 
phy of the Human Mind I 
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VI. — Notice of a Case in which the Patient sud- 
denly forgot the Use of Spoken and Written 
Langttages. 

By Mr Alexakdeu Hood. 
{Read 23d Jamimy 1823.) 



%i»%»»»»»^ 



R. W., the patient in this remarkable case, is a man of 
regular and sober habits^ in the nxty-first year of his age, 
and by trade a blacksmith. His general health is good^ 
though, for many years, he has been subject to severe 
headaches, which were uniformly referable to the sockets of 
the eyes and eye-brows. Some twelve or fourteen years 
ago, after much fatigue from a long walk in the night, he 
was affected with severe inflammation, pain, and much 
swelling in the submaxillary and parotid glands. While 
the inflammatory action was gcnng on in the glands of the 
neck, the left eye was attacked with excruciating pains, 
which continued several weeks with little abatement. In 
the course of the disease, mercury had been prescribed 
freely, as the mouth and gums were much aflected ; but, at 
this distance of time, the other curative means have not 
been ascertained. When the complaint had continued for 
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two or three months, the swelling in the glands began to 
diminish, and the pain in the eye abated ; but the function 
of the organ was about this time rather unexpectedly lost 
The right eye sustained little injury ; the swelling in the 
neck continued to diminish ; and, about the end of the 
fourth month, the patient had, in every other respect, a 
good recovery. After a lapse of thirteen years, there is not 
U present any appearance of disorganization of structure, 
or opacity in the cornea or lens of the left eye, which can 
possibly oocafflon blindness. It seems, in fact, to have been 
infected with amauroas. 

On the evemng of the Sd of September 1822, in the 
midst of his family, he suddenly began to speak incohe- 
rently, and became quite unintelligible to all those who 
were about him. The complunt, in the first instance, ap- 
peared to be pretty much like delirium, or the effects of 
liquor; with thisTemarkablc difference, however, that the 
words which were uttered, were unconnected with the sig- 
nifications with which they are generally associated. On 
the morning of tKe 8d September^ when I first saw him, 
he was in bed, and seemed to be somewhat confused; for, 
Hkiough he could apedk^ no general ideas could be collected 
from the words which were expressed, as he only rendered 
himself intelligible by signs. Being apprehensive of apo- 
plexy, as there was some fever present, with a full strong 
pulse, upwards of ninety beats in the minute, I took four- 
teen ounces of blood from the arm ; but he having become 
faindsh, the wound was bound up, and leeches applied to 
the temples. A brisk purgative was also administered; 
and, towards the evening, the. skin became cool, and the 
pulse moderate ; but the mental affection remained the same, 
and it was now discovered that he had JbrgaUen Hie fuane 
of every object in nakire- His recollection of things seemed 
to be unimpaired, but the names by which mm and things 
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are known, were entirely obliterated from his mind, or ra- 
ther he had lost the faculty by which they are called up at 
the controul of the will. He was by no means inattentive, 
however^ to what was going on ; and he recqg;nized friends 
and acquaintances perhaps as quickly as on any former oc- 
casbn; but their names, or even his own, or his wife^s 
name, or the names of any of his domestics, appeared to 
have no place in his recollection. 

Under the serious apprehension that this strange mental 
affection might probably be the harbinger of death, he was 
extremely anxious to settle his affairs, and make his peace 
with the world. A gentleman who had often suggested to 
him the propriety of making a testamentary settlement, 
now occurred to his mind, though he could not, by any 
effort,, call up his name. He laboured, with the utmost 
aasiduily, more than an hour, to make his family under- 
stand whom he wanted, and ultimately succeeded in direct- 
ing them to the individual, by depicting the number of 
houses and doors between his own house and that in which 
his friend rended. Thus directed, some one of the family 
asked him if it was such a one, naming the person that he 
wished to see. He seemed to be oveijoyed, and signified, 
by various gesUculations, that this was the person, and that 
he waa desirous his fnend should be brought to him imme- 
diately. I was afterwards informed by the gentleman, that 
my patient had succeeded completdy, by means of signs, 
hieroglyphics, and a few explanations from one of the fa* 
mily (who perhaps previously knew something of the old 
man^s mind on the subject) in making known to him the 
manner in which he wished his children severally to suc- 
ceed in the possession cf their respective shares of his pro^ 
perty. The. same evening had been fixed for a committee 
meeting of a Friendly Society, of which he was a member; 
but, though he reccdlected the society, the meetmgof com- 
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mittee, the time and pbce of tneetiDg, and ocfaer ebcuni- 
stances connected with it^ yel he had fotgo t ten off Ae 
wordi by which these ideas are expressed. He seemed to 
regret much his inalMlity to attend^ and imbed to conv^ 
this idea to his family ; but could make them understand 
what he referred to, only by forming a drde with chatrs,- 
and placing one more conspicuous than the rest, 
of the president s, by which his meaning was at last 
yered. 

On the morning of the 4th September, much against the 
wishes of his fannly, he put on his clothes^ and went out to 
the workshop ; and, when I made my visit, he gave me to 
understand, by a variety of «gns, that he was perfecdy well 
in every reject, with the exception of some slight uneasi- 
ness referable to the eyes and eye-brows. I prevailed on 
him, with some difficulty, to submit to the reapplication of 
leeches, and to allow a blister to be placed over the left tem- 
ple. He. took also a full dose of calomel and jalap, which 
operated well^ having eliuted, besides feculent matter, a 
copious discharge of bile. From this time, he declined all 
mediciJ treatment^ ^cept taking occasionally a dose of 
salts. He was now so well in bodily health that he would 
not b^ copfykdA to the hoiisie ; and his judgment, in so far 
as I could' form' an estimate of it,, was unimpaired ; but his 
memgiy for words was so much. a blank, that the monosyl- 
labks of afllrmation and .n^ation se»ned to be the only 
two words in tfae bmgnage, the useand signification of 
:whidb' he nevet . entirely forgot He compn^ended dis. 
tibetly every wood wUck was ^spoken or -iiddft'cissed to him ; 
and, though he hadifieas .adequate tb form a full reply, 
the wbtds.by which thepe ideai are express^ seemed to 
have been: entirely: obKtnated from his tdind. By wsy of 
experknent, I "WoiUd scknetimes inentidh to hkn the name of 
a person or thing. His own name, for exftmple, or the 
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name of some one of his dome8tic8,*-when he wouM have 
repeated it after me dietinctly, once or twice ; but, general- 
ly, before he oould do so a third time, the word Was gone 
ficom him as completely as if he had never heard it pro. 
nounced. When any person read to him from a book, hd 
had no di£Sculty in perceiving the meaning of the passage, 
but he could not himself then read ; and the reason seemed 
to be, that he had forgotten Uie elements of written Ian* 
guage, viz. the names of the letters of the alphabet. In 
the course of a short time, he became very etpert in the 
use of dgns ; and his convalescence was marked by his iin* 
perceptibly acquiring some general terms which were with 
him at first of very extendve and varied application. In 
the progress of his recovery, time and space came both un- 
der the general appellation of time. All future events and 
objects before him were, as he expressed it, << next time ;^ 
but past events and objects behind him were designated 
*' kut time.'" One day being asked his age, he made me to 
understand that he could not tell ; but, pointing to his wife^ 
uttered the words *^ manjf times'^ repeatedly, as much as to 
say that he had often told her his age* When she said he 
was sixty, he answered in the affirmative, and inquired 
what '^ time'" it was ; but^ as I did not comprehend his 
meaning distinctly, I mentioned to hiin the hour of the 
day, when he soon convinced me that I had not given him 
the proper answer. I then named the day of the week, 
which was also unsatisfactory ; but, upon mentioning the 
month, and day of the month, he immediately flignified'that 
this Was what he wanted to know, in order to answer my 
question respecting his age. Having succeeded in getting 
the day of the month, he then pointed out the *^ tim<^ or 
day of the month on which he was bom, and thereby gave 
me to understand that he was sixty years of age, and five 
days or <^ timee^ as he expressed it 
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After the fourth or fifth'day from the attack of the com- 
plaint he attended the men in the workshop regularly, and 
occasionally did little jobs himself. As his general health 
seemed to have sustained no perceptible injury from the 
mental affection, and his judgment remainipg dear, he was 
extremely anxious to recover the power of reading and wri* 
ting. In his de»re to become again acquainted with writ- 
ten language, he had recourse to books with more than 
school-boy as^duity. About the middle of September, 
when he had recovered the use of several vocables, and 
could even scNnetimes go so far unassisted as to write the 
one half of his own name, by way of trying his memory, 
I asked him the name of an object with which I knew he 
was familiar ; but after a long pause he could give me no 
answer. When I mentioned the name, he pronounced it 
distinctly twice or thrice after me ; but with every efibrt 
he could make, in the space of a few seconds it again slipt 
from his memory. It was no uncommon thing with him to 
remember one-half of a word, and not the other ; ham^ for 
instance, instead of the whole word hammer. In as far as 
my observation gocs^ he always recollected in the order of 
pronunciadon, and never the last part of a word without 
the sylhdbles preceding. 

October 8. His memory is now very much improved ; 
he remembers his own name, and the names of many of his 
friends and acquaintances, and can read an advertisement 
without much difficulty. There are still many words, how- 
ever, which he cannot recollect, though the things desig- 
nated by them be perfectly familiar to him, and which be 
cannot retain in his memory more than a few seconds. 
The word tonffs is an example of this kind, notwithstand- 
ing, as he observes, that he has been' handling them these 
fifty years. 
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December 28.. He can now support conversation tolenu 
biy, though in nuiny respects his memory is still very de-i 
fective. It often happens, that in jotting down accounts 
in his book, a syllable or two of the leading word is all that 
he can write at the time ; but he assures me, he never fails 
in marking the price correctly ; and some hours afterwards, 
or perhaps the following day, he returns and fills up the 
unfinished word or sentence just as his memory serves 
him. 

Observatwiis. 

The' patient R. W. was possessed of the ordkiary* 
knowledge of written imd spoken language before this 
attack. I have known him for ten years, and^ although 
he never seemed to be possessed of much oratorical 
talent, he had no difficulty in making himself distinctly 
understood. His son assures me, that his written corre- 
spondenoe was characterised by perspicuity, distinctness, 
and brevity. He never was taught arithmetic, but he could - 
solve readily, by mental calculation, questions of much in- 
tricacy, and, what is more remarkable, without almost evtr< 
making a mistake even in the minutest fraction. In eon-- 
tracting by specification for the iron*work of large build- 
ings, all his calculations were made in this^ way, and the 
general result only was put down in figures. 

The fiu:ts of this case appear to be, in many points of • 
view, extremely interesting, inasmuch as they seem taesta-* 
Uish, beyond the posuUIity of doubt, that the braki must* 
consist of a congeries of organs, or parts, each serving to 
manifest a particular faculty, and that to one or more of. 
these particular parts is appropriated the function of reool* : 
lecting words or names. It appears also to be evident, thai • 
this portion of the brain may have its function suspended 
or destroyed, without the judgment being impaired, or the 
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reooUectioii of facte, orcumstanoes, and evented- \xmg ef- 
hcei bom the mind. If the brain were a single organ, and 
every part of it neoessaiy to each mental act, such cases 
•ottld not ooeiir ; for it could not be both perfect and im- 
perfect at one and the same time. The organ of artificial 
language has been pointed out by Drs Gall and Spubz- 
HEiH as ^^ situated above and bdiind the eye.* Now, the 
pain^ in diis case, was uniformly referable to that part of 
the head, so that, in as far as pain is indicative of the seat 
of disease, the observations of these gentlemen seem to be 
confirmed. It is scarcely posttUe to take a general view of 
die case, without considering the headachs or condfdon of 
pasts in which they originated, the blindness of the left 
eye, and subsequent afiection of memory, except in the 
relation of cause and effect. Objections may, no doubt, be 
started to tins inference from the facte narrated, and it may 
be admitted that they peribaps do not necesgarihf stand in 
this reki^n:. at the same time, it may be aflBrmed, with- 
out fisar of contradiction, that deranged functions happen- 
ing to any other organ or member of the body, preceded 
many yeare by frequent and excruciating attacks of pain, 
would justify the pathologist in taking this view of the sub- 
ject- 

In the works on Phrenology, the doctrine is laid down, 
diat Perception is the result of the lowest, and Memoiy of 
a higher degree, of activity of each faculty and organ* In 
attempting, therefore, to account for the fact of his oom- 
prehencGng the meaning of words used by others, without 
bong able to use them himself, it occurred to me, that the 
organs of verbal memory may have been paralytic, or in 
some analogous condition,— so that, dthough the power of 
ministering to sensation or perception was not destroyed, 
their energies were so mudi impaired as to render them 
incaiiiable of performing the higho' part of thw ordinary 
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functions. During his convalescence, it was very obvious- 
that he could recollect some words with facility^ wlule, with 
his utmost effbrtSi he could not recollect others more than 
a few seconds. This fact induced me to believe, that, 
in the tissue of fibres composong these organs, the same 
degree of morbid action did not equally pervade them 
throughout, eke there would have been more unifor- 
mity in his power of recollecting and using words with 
which he was equally familiar. The same fact also 
sugge^ed the probability, that the whole phenomena of the 
disease might possibly be explained, on the siqypositioii <^ 
the organs being double, and always acting uniformly and 
nmultaneously, so that, when the one became diseased, or 
paralytic, the functions of the other were disturbed by 
sympathy. ' The two eyes and two ears being more imme« 
diately channels of communication with the material world^^ 
for the better accommodation of the animal, may reason* 
ably be supposed to be more distinct in their functions than 
organs situated entirely within the cranium, and well prp« 
tected from external injuries. When the function of an 
eye or ear, for instance, is suddently destroyed, we are well 
aware of the embarrassment, which it^often occasions to the 
suffering individual ; but when the functions of internal 
organs are impaired or destroyed, much more confuaioa 
must arise, as may easily be conceived, from their intimate- 
connection with each other, and the juxtaposition of parts. 
The conjecture, however, concerning the disease existing, 
only on the one side, is hazarded, more with the view of 
pyciring discusNon, than from any settled belief entertained 
on the subject 

Observaiions on tlhe same suJbjectj by Mr G. Combe. 

Dr Spurzhbim mentions a case similar to the forego- 
ing. He says, *< J'ai vu, k Inverness, en Ecosse, un homme, 

a2 
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qiu, ^tant frapp^ d'^apoplexie^ oonnoissoit les quality des ob- 
jets ; qui se rappeloit les signes vocaux, mus qui ne pou- 
▼oit pas les prononcer. Si on lui montroit une couleur telle 
que la verte, et qu^ on lui demand&t si la couleur ^tait 
brune, jaime, ou toute autre que verte, il r^pondoit que 
non ; aussitot qubn nommoit la veritable couleur, il disoit 
qu** otn. II faisoit de meme aux figures des objets. tTai 
observe un cas semblable k Paris. L^homme comprencnt 
tout ce qu^on lui disoit, mais il ne pouvoit pas trouver la 
prononciation des mots dont il avoit besoin. II demandoit 
diff^rens objets ; si on lui apportoit la chose dont il avoit 
prononc^ le nom, il r^pondoit, sur-le-champ ; c^est, ou ce 
n^est pas cela. Ces phenom^nes prouvent que les id^es, et 
toutes lea fonctions des faculty int^rieures doivent etre s^ 
par^ des signes arbitraires, et qu'^elles precedent les 
signest ^^^Observations sur la Phrenclogky p. S04. 

Dr 6a.ll also cites the case of a notary recorded by 
FlMSL, who, after an attack of apoplexy, had forgot his own 
name, «id that of his wife, children and friends, although 
bb tongue preserved all its mobHity. He- could no longer 
read nor write^ but nevertheless remembered objeets which 
had fonncrly made an impression on his senses, and which 
related to his profession. He frequently pointed out with his 
finger, the files which contained documents that could not 
be found, and indicated, by other signs, that he preserved 
the former train of his ideas entire, (^< Pinel sur TAliena- 
*< tion mentale, Sde ^ition, p. 105."") Dr Gall mentions 
also the case of a soldier sent to him by Bason L arret, 
whom he found to be very nearly in the same condition as 
the notary mentioned by Pinel. ^* It was not his tongue^ 
says he, ^* which was the source of his embarrassment,^ 
for he was able to move it with great agility, and to pro- 
nounce even a great number of isolated words. It was not 
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bis memory either which was in fault, for he shewed evi 
dent dissatisfaction with himself, at not b^g able to ex- 
press himself upon many subjects which he wished to men- 
tion. The only faculty in him which was impaired, was 
that of speech. This soldier, like the patient of Mr Pi- 
KEL, is no longer capable of reading or writing, {^ Phy- 
** siologie du Cerveau, v. iv. p. 84.") 

Cases similar to these have frequently occurred in this 
country. A gentleman who attended the late Dr 6&E- 
GOBT^s lectures in this city, has favoured me with the fol- 
lowing extract, from notes which he took at the time. 

There are many various modifications in the loss of 
the mental powers: one may be lost mnd not another. 
^ Thus the memory of language may be lost, wliile that of 
things remains. Wspfbbus mentions some instances of 
^ this kind. I met with one in the case of a lady, who, 
'< at the age of forty-two, had an attack of apoplexy, from 
'* which she recovered remarkably, with this exception. She 
** had even forgot the letters of the alphabet She had been 
^ a good* French schdar, but also foigot it completely ; 
*' yet she retained the memory of things, though from thi^ 
" circumstance she could not express herself in words. 
" This was ascertained by different experiments, one of 
*^ which was to leave her in the house by herself, the other 
^ ladies taking care to be out of the way ; the cook came 
'^ to her for directions about dinner ; she could not tell 
ber, but went alongst with her, and pointed out very 
distinctly what she wanted, and how she would have it 
** served. She lived about thirty years after the apoplectic 
** attack. In another case, I could not get any answer 
*^ from the patient, merely because he had not the memory 
of language. He could repeat any word after hearing 
it, or read a part of a book after another, though he 
could not by himsdf. In Dr Reid^s work^, we find an 
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account of a case somewhat similar. On the other hand, 
the memory of things may be very imperfect, while that 
of words is complete. This occurred in the case of a 
lady with whom I was acquainted. She could talk well 
enough, but forgot tilings so much, that she did not 
know her own son, and even identified him witli his de- 
ceased father, forgot she was an heiress, by whom an 
estate had come to her son, and even where she was. 
I observed it also in a gentleman, who otherwise had a 
good recovery from hemiplegia. Such as these arc ex- 
treme cases, but the approaches to them are by no means 
uncommon.'" 



The actual condition of the part of the brain, which is 
observed by phrenologists to be connected with the faculty 
of language, does not appear to have been ascertained by 
diflsection in any of the foregoing cases. The only infer- 
ence, therefore, which can be legitimately drawn from 
them, is the one stated by Mr Hood, that di£PereBt parts 
of the brain must, of necessity, have the function of mani- 
festing different mental powers ; and that the part which is 
connected with the faculty of using artificial language, is 
different from those parts which serve to manifest the 
powws by which the existence of external objects, their re- 
lations and qualities, are perceived and remembered. By 
calling the attention of physiologists to these facts, they 
may be led, by future dissections, to confirm or refute the 
conclusion which the phrenologists have already drawn 
from a great multiplicity of observations made during life, 
that the convolutions which lie on the middle of the supra- 
orbitary plates of the frontal bone, are the organs of lan- 
.gwage. 
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I. — Bemwrks on the Cerebral Development of 
King Robert Brvce^ compared with his cho' 
racier as appearing from History. 

By Mr William Scott. 



aT the time when Phrenology was first beginmng to air 
tract attention in this country, it must certainly be rq;arded 
as a piece of extraordinary good fortune, that the discovery 
of the tomb of Robert Brucb, authenticated beyond the 
possibility of doubt *, should furnish us with the cerebral 



RoBBKT was tiw U»t flof ereSgn of Scotland, irhoae lenudiis vn le. 
eorded to have been interred at DunfcrmUne. He was, according to Fokoov, 
«* Sepiiitus apod teonasterimn die Dnnfennlyn in medio cfaoii, debito com 
M honore.** His heart having been taken out, to be carried to the Holjr 
Land by Sir Jakm Dooolas, was, on the death of tliat knight in A«maii«^n^ 
conveyed back to Scotland by 8ir WaiuM Kbith, and afterwards baried at 
Melrose. 

The church of Dunfermline, whi6h occupied the nave of the ancient 
cathedral, having become ruinous, it was resolved, in 1817, to erect a new 
building, extending over and inclnding the space ocMpied by the Royal 
Tombs. In the coarse of these operations, the worionen caaae, by accident, 
upon a vault In a line with the centre of the ancient choir, whkh was co- 
vered by two large flat stones. This having been opened, at first only so 
litt as to ascertain its being a royal vault, was Immediately closed again, and 
Kfpalaed so, until the 5th November 1S19, when it was laid ftdly ope%. 
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development of one of the most renowned monarchs, and 
one of the most justly celebrated men, whom this country, 
or whom the world, has ever produced. The opportunity 
thus afforded of illustrating the new science^ and, at the 
same time, of exhibiting the true elements which formed 
the character of the great deliverer of Scotland, could not 
ftdl to be of the highest importance : ^and although, upon 



.and iU fionteiHs careAiIly examined in the preaenoe of Uie Kii^*8 Rernem- 
branotr, and of aeveral of Uie Barons of Exchequer. It then appeared, 
. without a doubtf to haye<heen the tomb of King Robbrt Bruck. 

The vault or grave was about seven feet long, of regular built maaomy* 
attnated within a larger vault. It contained a human akeletoo, wra pped 
up in two aqtarate coverings of lead. At the time the grave was flrat 
opened, there -was at the top of this lead covering, something which had 
the^appearance of a rude crown. Under this lead was^a covering of linen 
cloth, interwoven ^th gold-threa4» but which, on Hm aecond opening, was 
found in a state of gceat .decay. The whole beiqg removed from over the 
body, ;the skull was taken up, and found, in a most perfect state. The ee 
Ayotdet was entire, and several cartilages of the larynx were visible, from 
having, it is' supposed, been ossiSed. The whole teeth in the under jaw 
were entire, and in their places; but there were four or five in the upper jaw 
wanting, with a fracture of the jaw-bone in front, probably occasioned by a 
blow which the King had reodvad in one ofiiis miUtaty adveq^res. 

The most remarkable circumstance obaerved regarding the skeleton, waa 
the state of the sternum, which was found to haye been sawed asunder, from 
the top tq the bottom- This was considered to aflbrd additional evidence that 
the skeleton was that of Bruce, as this operation would be necessary to get 
at the heart, which, as already mentioned, was taken out, to be canied to 
the Holy Land. 

The workm^, in the course of their operations a few days afterwards, 
found, among the rubbish of the vault, a plate of copper, which had escaped 
notice at the previous examination, having engraved upon it a cross bearing 
the inscription «« fiobertua Scotontm RexJ*^ Above the inscription is the figure 
of a crown ; and, beneaUi it, a crosslet, with four stars or muUets inaertad 
in the angles. The letters of the inscription resemble those on the coins 9f 
BaucB, Upon the whole, there cannot be conceived more satisfactory evi- 
dence of any fact of the kind, than that the skeleton thus discovered, was 
that of King Robert Baucc. 
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the first announcement of the cerebral devdopnent of 
Bruce, and without a sufficient attention being paid to his 
real history and character, some may have thought that it 
did not correspond with the exalted ideas they had enter- 
tained of his merit, I will venture, without much risk o£ 
contradiction, to affirm, that no cause exists for any feeling 
of disappointment on this account. I think it will i^pear, 
on a minute examination of the circumstances of Bbucr^s 
•life, and of the times in which he lived, that the character 
indicated by the development, is Hot only borne out by the 
history in the closest manner, — ^but that, had that develop- 
•ment been in any material respect different from ^at we 
find it, it would noi have agreed with the histoiy, and 
would have furnished grounds for impugning either the 
autfaentidty of the head, or the correctness of the principles 
laid down in the science. 

The first point on which an objection has been stated, is 
the apparent deficiency in Bates in the organs of the in* 
•tellectual powers, as compared with those of some of the 
feelings, and particularly the animal propensities ; and it 
has been asked, is it possible that there could have been 
any intellectual deficiency in so great a man ? But here it 
is fit that we make proper distinctions. In Phrenology, two 
'kinds of intellectual faculties are recognised ; the first com- 
•municating the perceptive powers, the second the reflective. 
Jn BaucE^s head, the organs of the first class are amply 
developed, and only the seomd are comparatively small. 
'It is proper, therefore, that we consider what was the kind 
of intellectual power which BaucE exhibited, or which was 
necessary for enabling him to perform what he did. We 
must consider, in the first place, that BaucK did not live 
in an intellectual age. He was the head and ruler of a 
rude people, just emerging, for we cannot say that in his 
time they were actually emerged, from barbarism. Not to 
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motion the evidence of our own historians, which is suffi* 
cientiy explicit upon this pmnt, we may only allude to the 
testimony of Fnoi^siiET, a contemporary dbronider, and 
one whom there is mt cause to accuse of unfairness. The 
account he ^ves of the Soots in BaucB^s reign, of their 
manner of making war, of their mode of encampment, of 
thor living upon flesh in a half raw state, merely sodden 
in ddns, and of their wearing shoes or buskins of untanned 
leather, is sudi as to wear the stamp of truth, while it 
mortifies us not a little at the low state of dvilization in our 
ancestors of the fourteenth century. They seem to have 
been in a state Uttle, if at all, superior to the Cossack tribes 
of the present day. This was the people whom Beucx 
oommanded, among whom and of whom he was boom ; and 
it surely cannot be thought suipriaing, nor imputed as a 
defect in the chief of such a pec^le, that he is not found 
to be endowed with those higher reflective powers which 
are necessary for sounding the depths of science, or ibr 
pursuing to its consequences a long train of inductive rea- 
soning. As yet Science was not. Colleges and schools 
had no existence in the land; printing was not invented; 
and all the learning of the age was monopolized by a few 
of the clergy, in so much that many distingiudied nobles 
could not write, and jxobably could not read. The 
reasoning faculties of Bbdce were not exercised in his 
youth, by bang imbued with the wisdom of the antients, 
and by having opened to his view the treasures of learning 
and the inexhaustible wonders of science. War and the 
chase formed in his time at once the school and the pastime 
of the noblest spirits. The duties of a monarch were in 
those days few and ample. They were chiefly, if not ex- 
clusively, << to go in and out before the people, and to fight 
their battles."* 



1 
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The head of Bruci: was, soon after its diacoveiyy eza« 
mined by diflerent phrenologists, and its development, as 
stated by them, has long been before the pubUc. It cer- 
tainly appears to me that they have, at least, not erred on 
the favourable side in this case ; and, instead of bending 
the development to suit jn^oonceived notions, and to raise 
the monarch in the scale of intellect, I rather think, with 
submission to them; they may have somewhat under-rated 
the reflecting powers of Bruce. He is admitted to have a 
large Individuality ; and, I may add, (if we are right in 
holding that there are two organs included in this), that 
they are both largely developed in Bruce. It is lidd down 
in the Outlines, and, indeed, in all the systems of Phreno- 
logy, that these organs gpve the talent of quick observation 
and tenacious memory for facts and occurrences presented 
to the senses; and, when joined to a favourable combina- 
tion of the propensities and sentiments, they g^ve that kind 
of judgment which is known by the name of sagacity, or 
* common sense : for it must never be forgotten, that prac- 
tical judgment is held, in Phrenology, to depend fully more 
on the power of feeling correctly, than of reasoning deeply. 
We have known many persons in whom we have observed 
these organs to be well marked, who, with a veiy moderate, 
or rather a small portion of what are called the reflecting 
faculties, possess a quick intuitive judgment in common a£. 
fairs, are prompt to decide and to execute, and are hence 
better fitted for the ordinary buaness of life, than those 
whose high reflective faculties are far superior, but who 
enjoy less of these lower powers. Now, this was exacdy 
the sort of talent which was required and exhibited by 
Bruce. There is nothing in his history which leads us to 
suppose, that, in point of intellect, he rose at all higher 
than good shrewd sense. There are many such men, who, 
though they want that comprehensiveness and subtlety of 
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mind which can pursue long trains of reasoning, and 
cannot even state the reasons of their conduct in a luminous 
and distinct discourse, yet never fail in discerning, as 
It were, by an intuitive tact, their own true interest, even 
in a view of the most complex affairs, and at once de« 
dde iipon that course of conduct which is fittest for ob» 
taining their ends. The talents for shining in reasoning 
and discourse, and those necessary for wise and decisive 
action, thus appear perfectly different And if, on the one 
hand, we were to place the reflective and reasoning powers 
of BuEKX or of Bacok,— which are given only by a large 
devdopment of the higher intdlectual organs ; and, on the 
other, that rapid and accurate perception, which is ^ven 
by Individuality, with that tact of sagacious feeling, 
prompt decision, and energy of action, which are the results 
of a good comlnnation of the propensities and sentiments; 
—wmd we were asked which of these kinds of talent was 
most likely to shine in the age of Bbucb, we would most 
assuredly answer, the latter. I have only to add on this 
subject, that, although what are called the higher intellect 
tual oi^gans, Comparison, Causality, and Wit, are by no 
means fully developed in Bbuce, as contrasted with the 
other parts of the head, this is more relatively than abso* 
lutely the case. The head is a very large one, and these 
organs appear small only in comparison with those of the 
feelings, which in him are very large ; and when compared 
with the corresponding organs in a head of ordinary size, 
they will be found really not deficient They are not ac 
tually smaller than are to be found in many persons of 
good sense and shrewd understanding at tlie present day : 
and we may be satisfied that, even in respect of these, 
Bbuce stood rather above than below the average of intel- 
lect among his countrymen in his own time. The head of 
Bruce is altogether one of the largest which has come un« 
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der our observation ; and it will be recollected, that, in per- 
fect and healthy conformation, great size in the brain is 
held to indicate great power in the mind; the kind of 
power corresponding to the region of the brain which is 
most enlarged. 

The next thing to be noticed is, the deficiency which has 
been remarked in the sentiments of Benevolence and Con- 
scientiousness. It is true, that both of them are exceed* 
ingly moderate in Bruce, the last being particularly small. 
But this affords no objection. There is nothing in the his- 
tory of Bbvce which leads us to suppose that he possessed 
either of these sentiments in great vigour. There is no in- 
stance recorded in which he shewed any great regard for 
the happiness, or regret for the sufferings of others ; and 
certainly none in which he made any great sacrifice, or suf- 
fered himself to be stopped in any of his plans, from a mere- 
ly benevolent or conscientious motive. 

But passing these topics, which really aflbrJno objection 
either to the authenticity of the head or its correspondence 
with the character, we shall state the development as we 
find it, and afterwards add a few observations on the cha- 
racter and history of the iUustrious person to whom it be- 
longed. 



1. AmfttivtiiMS^— AiU. 

f. PbilopirogeiutiveiieflSy^large. 

5. Conoentrativenessy— raUier ftilL 
4b Adhaiyenen, — large. 

5b CambativciiesSyUiise* 

6, Dertnictiven c w, ■ ■l arge . 

7» ConrtnirtivencM, rather imall. 

8. Acquisitiveneasy—moderate. 

9. 8ecreUvenen,~vei7 large* 

10. Sclf-eateem,--raUier large. 

11. Love of ApprobatioD,— large. . 

12. Cantiousiiess,— large. 

13b BeneYoleiice,-^raUier nnaU. 



14b VtMntioo, — ^large. 

16. Hope,^large. 

10« Idealitj, — modemtet 

17. ronirirnttmiiinfn^ imaU 

18. Fimmeai, — rery large. 

19. Individiialityy—4ower,— large. 
— — apper,->fiilL, 

20. Form,— large* 

21. Site,— large. 

22. Weigbt,-^ vnoertaiii. 
2S. Colouring,— moderate. 
24i Locality,— r a t her large. 
25b Order,— moderate. 
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fOL TinM,— unoartaiii. 31. Causality,— modernte* 

S7. Nnmber,— uneartani. SS. Wit,— tather small. 



28. Tune,— modeatc 33. 

29. Langoage,— nncertaiiu Wonder.— modermte. 
S0« Comparison, — moderate. 

The fflze of the head will be seen from the following mea- 
surements, taken from the middle of the surface of each or- 
gan, as indicated on the skull. 

IVCBM. 

From FhiloptogenitivenMB to lower Individuality, 8 

Concmtnttvenes. to Comparison, 6| 

Jfeofic* aiMBeorjics eatfenms (right side), to the junction of 

the occipital spine, with Phiioprogenitivcneaiy - • 4| 
Do. to lower Indiriduality, « • • 5 

Do. to Firmness, • . 

Destmctiveness to Destructiveness, 
SecretiTeness to Secretiveness, 
Cautiousness to Cautiousness, 
Ideally to Ideality, 



9 






It wUl be obvious, to every phrenologist, on looking at 
this development, that the character which it mdicates, ia 
one (either for good or for evil,) of great energy and power. 
From the full endowment of Amativeness, and the laige 
Philoprogenidveness and Adhesiveness, we would conclude, 
(what we know to be the case from his history,) that he was 
a kind husband and father, attentive to &e interests of his 
fanuly, and disposed to enjoy the pleasures of private friend- 
ship and domestic society. His large Combativeness and 
Dtttrucdveness were abundantly shewn by his prowess in 
battle, and also by that warmth of temp^^ of whidi many 
instances occur, and which might lead us to apply to him, 
what has been said of his country in general, 

'^ Whoe'er sbaU provoke thee, th* encounter shall me." 

His Cautiousness and Secretiveness were shewn, not merely 
in the mode in which he generally attacked his enemies, 

2 
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which was oftener by stratagem and surprise than in the 
openfidd,andby the general prudence of all his measures; 
but also in his power of dissembling, when he chose, his se- 
cret feelings, which we frequently find him doing, both 
with the English Monarch, in whose court he at one time 
readed ; and in his intercourse with his own nobles, when 
in the height of his power. His full endowment of Selfl 
esteem, and the large lore of Approbation^ (the latter of 
which inspires with Ambidon,) joined to some portion of 
Ideality, account for that high spirit of chivalry, and ardent « 
love of glory, which he manifested in so great a degree^— » 
and these jomed to his Combativeness, Destructiveness and 
Adheaveness, and the feeling of greatness, ariang from the 
consciousness of his royal descent, sufficiently account for his 
long and vigorous exertions on behalf of his suffering and 
much injurai country. This combination also, joined to the 
great power communicated to the mind, by the large aze of 
the brain, would ^ve him a noble and commanding aspect^ 
a prmcely bearing and carriage, although not a profoundly 
iDteQectuallook. His Firmness and Hope, which were both 
large, aie sufficiently shewn, by his persevering in his ex* 
ertions; his patience, und^ every distress and privation, 
and lus constant expectation of ultunate success, which ap- 
pealed so rcntarkable to Boxes, that he thinks it can only 
have ^ cumin be miracle and grace of God. Howbeit hia 
^ friendis war neir all uteriy destroyit, he ceissit nevir to 
^ have ferme esperance sum tyme to recover his realme, 
^ and liberte of his pepl.* 

Owing to his moderate Acquisitiveness, we nowhere find 
him guilty of any mean or sordid action. It was ever the 
glory and the power annexed to a crown, and not the pos- 
sesaons attached to it, which he seems to have desired. 
His moderation in this respect, appears from what we are 
tM by BucHAVAK, that for some years before his death. 
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he.had given up the splendoul^ of royalty, and lived at 
Cardross near to DunbartoDy more like a private penon 
than a king. Of his great Veneration he gave many unque- 
sti(Hiable proofs, in die regard which he paid to the religiiHiy 
and even the superstitions of his time ; and a very lemark- 
aUe one appears in the very last act of his life, his order- 
ing his heart to be conveyed to the Holy Land. 

I shall now examine more minutely, some of the more 
prominent passages of B&uce's History ; and I think it will 
^appear that they correspond with the development in a way 
equally exact and surpriskig^ 

The first acts which are recorded of him are unfortunate- 
ly not such as to afford any omens of his future greatness. 
In his youth he was wavering and unsettled ; and his cha- 
racter unfolded itself afierwards, as events afforded 
opportunity. After an end Jiad been put to the short 
and unfortunate reign (if rmgn it can be called) of 
John Balliol, Eowabd of England (1896), who now 
hoped to annex the jcrown of Scotland to his own, held a 
Parliament at Berwick, and there received the fealty ol the 
clergy and nobles of that country. Among those who oon*! 
curved in this disgraceful national submission, was ^^ Boberi 
*^ Bfwe the younger^ Earl qfCarricky The year foUow- 
ii^. (1S97), when Wallace had just b^un his great and 
heroic exertbns for the liberation of his country from the 
English yoke,. Baucb, whose great possessions, iis well .as 
hb pietensions to the crown, rendered him susffe^ited, wa» 
sununoned to Carlisle, by the Wardens of the West March- 
es, for the purpose of renewing his oath of allfgiance. *' He 
<< obeyed,"" (says Hailks,) '^ and swore on ilu camecraUd 
<' hoHy and on the sword qf Bzcket^ to be &ithful and vi- 
<< gihmt in the cause of Eowabd. To prove his sinoeiity, 
^ he invaded the estate of Sir William Douglas, with 
<< fire. and sword, and carried off his wife and children. 
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" He instantly repented of what he had done. I trust, said 
<< he, that the Pope will absolve me from an extorted oath. 
^^ He abandoned Ebwabd, and jcuned the Scottish army.^ 
•—(See Hailss^s Annals.) 

In all this, we see the deficiency of the ccxiscientious prizw 
d{d[e, tmd the dextmty of self-delusion, by which hb taSIL 
ure in this respect is reconciled to his religious fiaelings. 
Oaths are taken and broken without scruple, trusting to 
obtaining an absolution from the Pope. But we are not 
yet done with these acts of tergiversation. Some of the 
Scottish leaders, and Bruce among others, afterwards con- 
sented to treat with the English; but the known incon- 
stancy of Bbuce required something more than acknow- 
ledgments of submisoon, and oaths of fealty. The Kdiop 
of Glasgow, the Stewart, and Alsxandkb de Lihdxsat, 
became sureties for his loyalty and good behaviour, until 
he should deliver his daughter Marjory as a hostage. This 
ouious instrument b dated 9th July 1S97. 

Some time after the successful issue of the battle of Stir- 
ling, (but probably not until the spring of 1S98^) the young 
Earl of Cabbick again acceded to the cause of his country, 
now apparently triumphant At the time of the disastrous 
battle of Falkirk, he was in arms on the side of the Scots; 
but instead of being present in the main army, be guaidp 
ed the Castle of Ayr, which preserved the communicataon 
with GaUoway and the West Highlands. This aiik 
thentic circumstance completely refutes the absurd tak of 
Bbucb having fought on the nde of the English at Fal- 
kirk, and of a oonference between him and Wallace, im- 
mediately afitar that battle, on opposite benks'of the CnmiL 

Some time after the unfortunate issue of that eogagB- 
ment, we find Bbuce not merely acting once move widi the 
En^ish party, but, what may seem most extraordinary, we 
find him aj^rently high in the confidence and favour of 
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the English monarch. At this time a Soots Regency was 
formed in the name of the absent John Balliol, who can 
now be considered nothing else than a mere puppet in the 
hands of Edward. The members of this r^ency, be8i4^ 
Bkuce, were the Bishop of St Andrew^ and John Cohyn, 
younger of Badenoch. It is understood, that Comym took 
the chief direction of affairs under this regency ; and that 
Bruce was never very cordial or sincere, either in acknow- 
Mging Balliol, or supporting Comyx, may be presumed, 
fiom the feeble and versatile conduct which he always 
evinced, until circumstances induced or compelled him to 
urge his own pretensions. (Kbrr^s History of Robert the 
Bruce). 

After this we bear little of Bruce for some years, du- 
ring which he appears to have lived at peace, and even in 
favour with Edward, and tp have occasionally resided at 
his court His large secretiveness and eatr/ion, and also 
that quick observation and tact given by bis large indivi^ 
dudUhf, wouIS fit him to play the courtier, and to omceai 
his real deigns under a veil of ease and carelessness. This 
seems to have oHitinued, until the discovery of the intrigues 
between him and Comyn, and the slaughter of the Cohtk^ 
by Bruce and his associates, in the church of the Minorites 
at Dumfries, made it no longer pos^ble for him to -preserve 
terns with Edwaad. I mean not to inquire whether this 
homicide was justifiable or not. It is only necessary here 
to examine, whether it is such an act, as Bruce, from 
what we know of his development, and consequent tem- 
per, was likely to commit upon provocation given. On 
lockmg at the development, we perceive combatifoene9$ and 
de9truciivehesM both laige; and in the ¥K>rk» on Phreno- 
logy, these are uniformly mentioned, as oondocing. to 
rage, or that impetuous passion which bmls over in a mo- 
mentary fury; and hence we may confidently say, that^ 
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on the principles of Phrenology, the slaughter of Comym 
was such an act, as a person with this development was 
likely to commit. The circumstances alleged by the Scol- 
tish historians^ for palliating or justifying the deed, may 
or may not be true, but the undoubted facts are quite suf- 
ficient. It will be remembered, that Bruce and Comyn 
were the chiefs of two discordant facUons ; both had claims 
to the crown ; and at a meeting, for the discussion of mu- 
tual injuries between men of such high and irrecondlaUe 
pretensions, it is not wonderful that such matter of provo- 
cation should occur, as to cause a man of the impetuous 
temper of Bruce to have recourse to his sword. 

That Brvcb^s part in the murder proceeded from sud- 
den impulse, and not from premeditated intention, sce0i» 
obvious from this, that he did not effectually perpetrate the 
act. No sooner had he given the blovr, than his angtr 
seems to have yielded to his cc^stitutional cautiaiisnesi ;. 
and his veneration, which was great, occasioned, if not re- 
morse, a sadden horror at the crime he had been guilty of^ 
the most h^ous circumstance of which would probably 
appear to him to be, that it was committed in a churdi *. 
Impressed with these feelings, he rushed out, hardly know- 
ing what he did, exclaiming to his friends without, ^ I 
" doubt I have slain the Comyn.^ They, with more cool- 
ness, and instantly seeing the danger of leaving so powerful 
a rival alive, against whom such an attempt had been made, 
determined to secure the matter beyond a doubt, and 



* «« Bauci,*' says Sir Walti» Scott, *< unifomly professed, and probably 
<* felt compunction for having violated the tanctuary of tke Ckurck^ by the 
^' slaughter of Comyii ; and, 6na]ly, in his last hours, in testimony of his 
^' laith, penitence, and zeal, he requested Jambs, Lord Douglas, to carry 
'* his heart to Jerusalem, to be there deposiled in the Holy Sepulchre.** 

Lord ff tke Isles, Note 17. Canto II. 

r2 
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:going in, stabbed him to the heart. Such a deed, at the 
: present day, strikes us with horror; but in those times 
it was probably regarded diffisrently. As a proof of this, 
we. may refer to the circumstance of EiaKPATBicx, the 
diief of those who asristed in the murder, assuming a 
bloody dagger for his crest, and for the motto, the words 
*^ I mak sickar ;" plainly alluding to this very deed, which 
he thus seems to have regarded as redounding to his ho- 
nour, rather than as being a subject of reproach. 

It is probable, from Bbuoc^s huge cautioMness and sc- 
' cretioenesBy that if he had at this time entertained any de- 
signs for obtaining the Crown of Scotland, he would have 
concealed them for some time longer, and ddayed taking 
any active measures till a favourable opportunity occurred, 
had not this homicide made farther temporising imposnble, 
and rendered an open avowal of his pretensions a measure 
of prudence, and even of necessity. 

Down to this period, we have seen nothing of Bbuce 
but one continued course of fickleness and tergiversation, 
giving rise to crimes to which, unless we make large allow- 
ances for the difficult circumstances in whicli he stood, and 
the feelings of the age in which he lived, we can give no other 
names than those of perjury and murder. But we are 
now approaching a different scene, where the powers and 
propensities with which he was endowed, were all gratified 
with legitimate indulgence and the fullest exercise, in a 
manner which redounded not more to his own individual 
advantage and glory, than to the advantage, the interest, 
and the glory of his country. From the moment that he 
touches the last sad point of his degradation, and is driven 
to the measure of openly claiming the Crown of Scotland, 
Bruce appears to rise before as a new man. This is quite 
easily accounted for by the new direction afforded to his 
faculties by the circumstances in which he is placed, with* 
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out any change in his natural character. His former mis- 
conduct arose from the opposition which existed between 
his love of country and his own ambitious views on the one 
hand, and his fear of offending King Edward on the other. 
But the murder of Comtit having placed him in a state of 
irreconcilable enmity with the English Monarch, ^^his whole 
powers are now directed, without any division or distraction, 
upon one exclusive object, fair and honourable in itself, — 
the recovering to himself the throne of his ancestors, and 
to Scotland) freedom from an odious foreign yoke. Besides, 
the new situation in which he is (daced, impressing him 
more fully with a sense of his own importance, would 
call into activity feelings which had previously no opportu- 
nity of displaying themselves. His aeffesieem^ and Ju^pCi 
thus excited, would lead him to consider himself the 
anointed of Heaven, the destined deliverer of his people. 
His love of apprcbaHony would add to this the desire of 
glory, and an anxiety to avoid whatever might tarnish the 
honour of a true knight, and of a lawful Monarch. His 
veneration^ joined to all these, would cherish a peculiar 
sentiment of self-respect, founded upon the Jong line of a 
hundred kings, through which the chronicles of his country 
taught him to believe the sceptre wluch he now aspired to 
had been transmitted : And the whole united, would fill 
his mind with that inborn feeling of dignity, which no de- 
gree of merit, without the adjunct of hereditary exalted 
rank, is ever known to inspire, and make him feel, and be 
felt by others to be, ^' every inch a King V 

From this time forth, the life of BaucKt as related by 



* Tba foUowing pusage, in Scott's ** Lord of the Isles,*' descrijitive of 
the mien and demeanour of Bauck. was pointed out to the anthor after the 
above was written. Its coincidence with what is stated in the teit, derived 
ftom Phrenology, is striking, and affords an instance among a thousand 
which might be produced, htfw characters drawn from the life, or with just 
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our artless chroniclers, resembles the events of an epic 
poem. It is needless to relate, minutely, the hardships he 
endured on his first entering upon the arduous task of res- 
cuing his country from the English yoke. We find him, 
even in these hopeless circumstances, manifesting hia Tole- 
ration for established customs, and the established reli- 
gion, by going to be crowned at Scone, and sending to 
Home for a pardon for the crime of the murder. BQa 
first attempts after this were singularly mfortunate. Twice 
he was defeated by the partizans of Ebwabj), and all his 
followers dispersed. Two of his brothers, who were bring- 
ing him reinforcements, were defeated and taken prisoners, 
and cruelly slain by the English. His wife and daughter 
were also taken, and remtuned captives in the hands of his 
enemies. We find him wandering, deserted, and an out- 
cast in his own kingdom, subsisting on roots, and hiding 
himself among mountains and in caves, reminding us of the 
evils endured by J>avxd when he fled before the face of the 
furious Saul. We need not follow him in the gradual steps, 
—the fortunate accidents steadily improved, which led to his 
final success, mid the expulsion of the hated Southron from 
the Scottish soil. The qualities which were here exhibited 
by Bruck, both in exertion and suffering, have been al- 



, notions and views of faminan notnxe, will be Iband to conoepoMd minntdf 
LWhh thoee views which Phranologjr ptesents to us. 

*< Proud was his tone but calm, his eye 

«« Had that eompeUing dignity, 

'* His mien that bearing faaught and high, 

** Which common spirits fear ; 
*' Needed nor word nor signal, mere 
*' Nod, wink, and laughtcr,,all were o*cr ; 
** Upon each other back they bore. 

And gased like startled deer.*^ 

. Lwd rf tke JaUt. Canto. I. 
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ready, in some measure, pcnntdd out and explained. But 
it may be premier to contemplate, for a moment, the means 
whidi he pursued to accomidish his purpose^ as illustra- 
tive at onoe of his own chfuracter, and of the circumstances 
ttt which he was ciUled upon to act He did not take a 
profound and ccHnprehoosive survey of the ntuation of his 
kingdom, measure its strength with the strength of Eng- 
Jand, combine hk means in one great effort ; and either by 
a general nsing in every district of the ^country^ or by a 
cdlected mass of soldiers, attempt to deliver Scotlqpd from 
her chains. Such a mode of pvoceeding would have indi- 
cated those higher powers of reflection and combination 
which his development diews that he dhd not possess. But 
he resott^ to no such measures. He obeyed the impulses 
of an instinctive bravery and ambition* He collected a 
few hundred followers, and took the field with them as at 
once their King, their commander, and their fellow soldier. 
A powerful arm was then held in higher estimation than a 
highly gifted understanding; and while Bruce^s prowess 
in personal combat is the theme of deserved eulogy, no 
trace is to be found of the display of those penetrating and 
comprehensive powers which depend exclusively on a great 
intellectual deirelopment 

The following are instances of the kind of exfdoits per« 
formed by Bbuc£, by which he sometimes extricated him- 
self from difficulties which would probably have overwhelm- 
ed any other man. On the occasion of his being defeated, 
with his small party^ by the superior forces of Lork, in 
Glendochart, he retreated with his men up a narrow and 
difficult pass, ** he himself biinging up the irear, and re- 
** peatedly turning and driving back the more venturous 
" assailants.*" Three of Lorn's stoutest followers resolved 
to make a dash at him. ^' They watched their opportu- 
•* nity (says Sir W. Scott), until Bruce's party had en- 
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tered a pafls beUreai a lake and a procipioe» when tfae 
King, who was the last of the party, had scarce room to 
manage his steed. Here his three foes qprung upon hina 
^' at once. One seised his bridle^ but reoaved a wound 
^ wfaidi hewed off his ann. A second gmqped Baucn bj 
<' the sdmip and leg, and endeavoured to dismount him ; 
^ but the King putting spurs to his horse, threw him down, 
« still holding by the stirrup. The third taking advaii> 
tage of an acdivi^, sprung up behind him upon his 
horse. Bbucb, however, whose personal strength b uni* 
&awlj mentioned as exceeding that of moe( men, extri- 
^' cated himself from hisgrasp, threw him to the ground, 
'^ and deft his skull with Us swcxd. By similar exertions^ 
« he drew the sdmip from his gnsp whom be had over* 
'* thrown, . and killed him also with his sword, as he lay 
« among the horse^s feet^ It is added, that the King^s 
bravery, on this occasion, drew, even from lusfoes, expres- 
sions of the warmest admiration ; and Mackaughtow, one 
of LoBN^s foUowera, declared *' he had never heard of one, 
'< who^ by his km^tly feats^ had extricated himself from 
*^ sudi dangers as had this day surrounded Bbucb.^ 

A sinular exploit is recorded of Bancs, when in still 
more desperate circumstances. It occurred in Ayrshire, 
after the dUqperang of his friends, on his first landing in 
that country. He and a small band who still adhered to 
him, were pursued by a party who brought with them a 
sleu^ dog, or blood-hound ; which, it is said, ^* had been 
^< once a favourite of BavcB himself; and, therefore, was 
^' not likely to lose the trace.'" Bbucb divided hb force 
once and again, but still found that his pursuers, guided 
by the Uood-hound, directed all thdr force in pursuit of 
the division in which he remained, paying no attention to 
the others ; at last the King was left with a angle atten* 
dant, his foster-brother, whoi five of the most active of his 
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pursuers were d^ached to follow him and interrupt bis 
flight. ^< What aid wilt thou make ?"* said Baucs to his 
adherent, when he saw the five men g»n ground upon 
him. << The best I can,"* was the answer. <^ Then,^ said 
Bbvcb, *^ here I make my stand.^ The five pursuers 
came up last The King todc three to himsrif, leaving 
the other two to his fosterJnother. He slew the first who 
enoountesed him; but observing his foater4)iDther haid 
pressed, he sprui^ to his assistance and dispatched one of 
his assailants. Leaving him to deal with the survivor, he 
returned upon the other two, both of whom he slew be- 
fare his fosterJirother had di^tdied his single antagimist 
When this hard encounter was over, with a comiety which 
every where marks Bbuck^s ehaiacter, he thanked his 
Ibster-brother for his aid. *^ It likes you to say so^^ an- 
swered his follower, ^ but you yourself slew four of the 
<' five.^ The above story is quoted from Barbovb, by 
Sir Walter Scott, in his notes to <* The Lord at the 
«« Isles.^ 

I now wish to state, somewhat in detail, the events of 
the celebrated battle of Bannockbum ; events which dis- 
play more of the spirit of chivalry than almost any of the 
fictions of romance; and which, so far as Bbucb is con- 
cerned, recave no Utde illustration from the enquiry we are 
now pursuing. The drcumstanoes which led to this famous 
action, are well known. Bbucb having ma^ himself 
master of most of the fortified places in the kingdom, had 
left his brother Ebwabd to besiege Stirling, one of the 
few strengths still occupied by the English. Philip de 
Mowbbat, the Governor, ofiered to surrender, if he was 
not relieved on the feast of St John the Baptist (S4th 
June), the following year. To this offer, Edwabd Bbuce, 
without consulting his brother, agreed. 

^The King of Scots was highly displeased at this rash 
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treaty. By it the military operatioiis were interrupted^ and 
a long interval allowed to the Englinh for aaBembKng their 
utmost force ; while, at the same time, the Soots were re* 
duced to the necessity either of raising the mge with dis- 
honour, or hazarding the kingdom on the event of a sbgle 
battle. But Bbitcs was not now the mconstant youth, 
who had made and broken covenants and oaths, as wUl or 
interest directed. He had now to support the digni^ of 
his Grown, and of a name already great in arms. The 
word of a Prince, of hb own brother, had been given to 
the Eogliflh knight; and the manners of the age made it 
impossible to forfat that word, without an indelible stain 
upon his h<mour. He was constrained, therefore, .to ob> 
serve it, through the influence of lienv^iqiiprti&a^m if not 
from the dictates of oomciefi<totung#<. He, therefore, oon« 
sented, however reluctantly, to the treaty, and resolved to 
meet the English on the appointed day. 
Brucs must, no doubt, have seen with anxiety and 

■ 

alarm, the mighty preparations made by the King of £ng-« 
land, for the approaching strug^ ;«-preparatimis ^idi, 
as. that Monarch imajpned, were not only. to wipe away all 
his former disgraces in Scotland, but tofimsh at oqe blow the 
liberties and the hopes of that unfortunate country. And 
certainly, if, victories ware to Jbe disposed of by numbers^ 
and if trust was to be put " in chariots and in horses,^ there 
seemed then little hope far Scotland, or for her defenders. 
While En^^d, rich and unexhausted, sent, as we are told, 
100,000 warriors to the combat, with such a multitude of 
followers, as overspread the land, and seemed as if they 
came to take possession of an easy prey, rather than to 
fight a dubious battle ;— Bruce, with all his exertions, was 
unable to raise from his impoverished country, broken with 
continued oppressions and spoils, more than 30,000 men ; 
and these, as may be supposed, poorly armed and accoii- 
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tred, in comparison with the array of sturdy yeomen, and 
gaily caparisoned men-at-arms from wealthier England. 

We have said, that Beucb possessed the faculties which 
impart quickness in percepti(»i, and prudence in conduct. 
The skill and sagacity shewn by him in his choice of the 
ground where he was to meet the enemy ; and his strata- 
gem of digging pits for entangling the English horse, il* 
lustrate well those features of his character depending 
cm ifufivttiuattfy, cauHouMas and secretweness. It has 
been remarked, however, that by the disposition he made, 
he exposed his left flank to the garrison of Stirling. But 
Mowbray, the Governor, had consented to a truce ; and 
if he had assailed the Scotch before the fate of the castle 
was determined by battle, he would have been deemed a 
Jabe knight. In those days, we are told, the point of ho- 
nour was the only tie which bound men ; for dispensations 
and absolutions had efiaced the reverence of oaths. 

The following drcumstanoe deserves to be noticed, as 
highly characterestic of Baucs. Eight hundred horsemen, 
commanded by Sir Robset Clifford, were detached from 
the English army ,* they made a circuit by the low grounds 
to the east, and approached the castle. Bancs, whose vi- 
gilance nothing could escape, (his large individuaKtuf is con« 
qncoous here), rode hastily up to Randolph, his nephew, 
who commanded the left-wing, and said to him angrily, 
that ** a rose was faUen fit)m his chaplet * ; for where he 
was set to keep the way, he had allowed the enemy to pass.*** 



* TUfl etiW Mton is obtmre. If reaUy used bj BmvcB, it ibews loiiie 
etmparmm and idmUijf* li may hav« been a comiixm or proverbial ex- 
presion at the time* The words of Biaaoua are, 

For the King had aaid him rudely, 
That a roae efkia ckapilet 
Wusfaikn ; for where he was set 
To keep the way, those men were past. 

2 
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Randolph hastened to repair his fault or perish. As he ad- 
vanced, the English cavahy wheeled to attack him. Ran- 
dolph drew up hb troops in a circular form, with their 
spears resting on the ground, and protruded on every side. 
The enemy far superior in numbers, pressed him hard. 
Douglas saw him in jeopardy, and asked the King'^s per- 
misaon to go and succour him. ^^ You shall not move 

ftom your ground,^ cried the King. ^^ Randolph must 

extricate himself as he best may. I will not alter my or- 
'* der of battle, and lose the advantage of my position.^ 
(CauHousneiSj JhmnesSj and the small development of be^ 
nevolencCf here display themselves). Douglas afterwards 
obtained his tardy permission to succour hb fiiend ; but 
the aid was unnecessary. Randolph had repulsed the 
enemy ; and Douglas, with a truly chivalrous feeling, fer~ 
bore to join him, lest he diould diminish the honour of hb 
success. 

The King^s exploit on the evening before the battle, when 
he dove with hb battle-axe the helmeted head of Hsnuy 
DB Bohun, an English knight, who had attacked him as he 
rode carelessly along hb line, b sufficiently indicative of hb 
great personal strength and address (another word for the 
rapid peroepUon conferred by individualih/) as well as of 
hb large endowment of combaHvcfUis and deHrucHveness. 

Hb veneration appears conspicuous, in the acts of piety 
which were performed in the morning of the battle. The 
Abbot of Inchaffray, we are told, said mass upon a rising 
ground in eight of the whole army, and afterwards carried 
barefooted, a crudfix along the line, encouraging the sol- 
diers to fight The Scots kneeled down. « They yield !"" 
cried Edward, " see they implore mercy."" " They do,** 
answered Ingeleam ds Umfeaville, '* but not from you ! 
<* On that field they will be victorious or die !^ Db Um- 
FEAViLLE was right. When venercUion b excited in the 
degree it appears here, along with a powerful^fmn^^j, and 
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a sufficient endowment of the combative and destrucdve 
powers, there is no thought of yielding or of flight. Men 
so exdted, fear death far less than submission ; or, rather, 
they do not fear it at all. Fighting in a cause which they 
deem holy as well as just, there is something of the zeal of 
the martyr superadded to the courage of the hero ; and 
death even fq>pear8 a consummation to be desired, as at once 
the most glorious termination of their earthly toils, and as 
ofiering an immediate passport to heaven *. 



* The moUvet which inspire men, and almost render them invhadUe, 
fighting in defence of their king and country, haVe seldom been better pour- 
trayed than in the nervous lines of Buaiis, in the address which he supposes 
to have been delivered by Brugb to his soMUcn before the battieof Bannoek- 
bum. It may not be out of place here, to point out, pkrtmdogieid^ the sen* 
timents and feelings which this address is calculated to call into action. 

(* Wha wad be a traitor knave ? 1 
** Wha wad fill a coward's grave ? 
'^ Wha sae base as be a slave ? s 
<« Let him turn and flee. 

•« Wha for SCOTLAND'S KING and LAW, i 
^< Freedom's sword can strongly draw, 
** Freeman stand, or fVeeman fti*-»? 
*< Let him on wP me. 

« By oppressioQ'a woes and pains, f* 
** By oar sons in servile cbaina, ^ 
* We will drain oor dearest veins, 
•« Bat they shall be flree. 

<^ Laj the praud nsuipcra Iow> 7 
** Tyrants lUl in eveiy foe* 
^< Liberty's in every blow ; 8 
<^ Forward,' do— or die* 

These three lines (1, 2, S.), axe an addressed to Isve if ^pprolniMM, but 

the first also particuhitly addresses eoMo^enlMKraetf « and the thlid m^^^&ium, 

TUs stama, <4y) in addition to the sentiments bcAm mentioned, calls in 
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It has been said by some, that the Englidi were seized 
with a panic, on observing what they thought a new anny 
appearing on the heights, which were no other than the wag- 
gonerB and sumpter boys, dressed out as sudi with pennons 
and standards. But by the most authentic accounts, the En- 
glish appear to have fought bravely; and the victory, 
though complete, was neither easy nor bloodless. It would 
rather appear, that the victory was decided by BaucE*s 
ordering Sir Robert Keith to charge the English archers 
in flank, while he himself came up with the reserve. Now, 
Bbucs^s development is exacdy such, as would enable him 
to preserve coolness and complete presence of mind, and 
give distinct orders in the midst of such a scene of carnage 
and confuaon. His large combativeness and destructive' 
ness are kept in check, and balanced by his caiUion and 
firmness, leaving full scope for that quick observadon of 
pasfling events, and that intuitive judgment and rajnd de- 
dsion, g^ven by his large indivtdudlUy, In the shock of 
an engagement, there is no time for subtle and refined com- 
binations. The movements must be ample, obvious and 
easy ; but, above all, they must be prompt and sudden. 
The intellectual powers which belonged to Bruce, and 
which he possesssed in full perfection, were perfectly com- 



the toAdivmerutUmi and the fiilloiH0goMaddrenesitMlf to cot rf io — c w ifi^ 
and to Uie domettic aifectiom jiti l flfi r eg cM fwwi i c M and adSietfaenett, (6). The 
laat stana winds up the whole, by cnmhimng ail the aenthnents and feelingi 
alraady .called Into aetkm, in nNuIng to their greatest exettiao the poweis of 
coaiMNieHess and dbtCradtwaew (7). Bopt is aho excited, by pointiiig out 
what is to be the eflbct of these ezertionsy (8.) And the last line ictmns to 
what may be called the key-note of the ode, and calls the soldier to vietoiy 
or death. We see here no fewer than ten of the str o ngest sentiments and 
propensities called into the most energetic action, and all tending towaxds one 
end ; and we need not wonder that these should entirely overcome any feel- 
ing arisiiig bom. the singte^ uncombined, and unassisted effect of any con- 
trary sentiment. 
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petent to this ; and the genius of a Shaksfeabe or a Ba- 
con could not have performed the o£Bce so well. 

We must not onni to mention the courteous behaviour 
of Bauce after the battle, and the generosity shewn by 
him in his treatment of tlie prisoners who were allotted to 
him. He set at liberty Ralph de Monthebmek, and Sir 
Mabmad0Y£ Twekgs, without ransom. (Here we see 
his moderate acqumtiveness makes him regardless of sor- 
did and mercenary considerations). By humane and cour- 
teous o£Bces, it is said he alleviated the misfortunes of the 
captives, won their affections, and shewed the English how 
iheiy 9Ught to have improved their victoriesw 

That this courtesy and humanity did not proceed entire- 
ly from benevdience, appears from the small regard wUdi 
Bsucs shewed on other occaaons for the sufferings of the 
people, in the destructive inroads which he made into Eng« 
land, when his course was tracked by smoking villages, and 
every kind of destruction and rapine ; and in the ravages of 
a similar kind, which his brodier and he afterwards commit- 
ted in Ireland* But this was the age of chivalry, and, next 
to valour, courtesy, and particularly courtesy to die weak ' 
and the helpless,— to women and to prisoners, was the vir- 
tue most prized in a true knight. The courtesy and kind* 
ness here shewn by Bsucs to his ci^tives, proceeded, thero* 
fore, most probably, from his love ^approbaOonj which we 
have seen to be great. This is not a solitary instance ; it 
was the £ishk>n of the day. It was exhibited, perhaps, 
with somewhat more of ostentarion and theatrical effect, by 
the Black Prince and his father, in their behaviour to King 
John of France, after the battle of Poictiers. Perhaps 
also, in so politic a Prince as Bruce, there might be some 
regard here to his interest as well as to his glory. Hardly 
yet secured upon his throne, it might have appeared an ob* 
ject of consequence even to the Scottish Monarch, to ob- 
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tain die friendship and good will of some of the rich and 
powerful nobles of England. Cautiousness and secretive- 
ness may, therefore, iiave had a share in producing King 
BoBEET^B kind treatment of his captives *. 
. The only occasion on which B&uce^s caution seems to 
have deserted him, was in his listening so easily to the of- 
fier made to his family of the Crown of Ireland. Even 
here his caution prevailed so far, as to prevent him from 
^Kcepting that crown for himself; but in permitting his bro- 
ther Edwakd to accept it, he must have seen, at least he 
had reason to fear, that he was engaging in an enterprise 
beyond his means. But his ambition and love of glory 
had for once overcome his ori^nal cautious temper ; and 
these, we may suppose, were excited, in no small degree, by 
4)e prosperous state of his aflPairs at home, and particularly 
by his wonderful success at Bannockburn ; which action, it 
is said, for a time raised the confidence of the Scots, and 
dispuited the English to such a degree, that no superiority 
of numbers would induce the latter to meet the former in 
battle. The power which is, perhaps, most liable to this 
Idad of excitement from external causes, is Aopf, which 
We have seen in Bbuce was large : and this will sufficiently 
account for a step, which, in point of strict prudence, he 
ought not to have taken. 

The behaviour of Bruce in what has been called his 
B)M^ Parliament,— his dexterity in first drawing within 
his grasp,— and his promptness and severity in seizing, 
oondemning and executing so many of his barons, oon- 



* •« There might be policy in this,** says Sir Waltea Scott* " as Brdcb 
** would naturally wish to acquire the good o{^nion of the English barons, who 
^ were at this time at great variance with theb king. But it also well ac* 
** aoids with his high chivalrous character.**— Lorii of the IsUt, Notes to 
Canto VI. p. 491. 
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Victed cit tfeagonaMe pracdoes,-— cihew in a strong ligbt al- 
most all his characteristic peculiarities,*— cau&mmeM, a^ 
crMvenesSi firmneM^ sdfiesteem^ and destrucHvmesM. 
Had any one of these been wanting, BbucX could hardly 
have done what he did lipod that occasion. Either he 
would have failed iti taking some of the necessary precau- 
ticms, or he wobld h'&ve let out his design before he was 
rtad^ to' ^xecilte it ; bf he would hove fiuled, for want of 
the reijtiisit^ probf ; or he would have £Euiltered in the 
execution, and extendeil to some of the ofPeoders (Axne of 
them were his own near coiuQiections) the royal merey. 
Biit nothing of all this happened: The first -^ho suffered 
was David ABERNETHf , the King^s rister'^s son. Boscs 
relates, thrit << die Elng wald fain that he had been sufit ; 
*' ilochthetesd he itras sa rigcnrotis on the laif,' that it mi^t 
'^ tfot b^ esaly done. And becaus na man labourit for him, 
<< hcT Wds hddit; with great lament of pejfil : fo^ h^ was 
haldita the flower 6f dfiivalry, and had fochtin m6ny yeritf 
afbre^ with great honour and victory, aganis the TuxUs. 
'^ On the moitow, All the ftoilsnent con^iratqris war h^dit; 
*^ in the samen manner, but ony mercy .^ This is aU qfiite' 
oonforfffiible* t& the' chflractcr indBcateil hf ihk deVelopoieDt 
bbfofe Mii and, indeed, we need only look at this to h^ 
assured, thAt, however he might at times appear the cour^ 
tteus knij^ht, or the kind father of Us people, itmusthatve- 
been a fi^uf ut thhig to have iticurred the anger of The 
Bruce. 

The secreiiveness of BituCA is no>ivhere better displayed 
than in his sarcastic r^Iy to flie messengers of the Pope, : 
wheii he returned his HofinessV letters unopen^, because i 
they were not addre^ised to hith as King^— and when, al- . 
though he niust have been highly diseased at beiiq; de^' 
nied this title, he dissembled his displeasure, and addresMd 
the messengers, as is said, ** with a mild and j^easant couH- 
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teiuince.'' The negocisiioni; which afterir8rd9 look f^liioe. 
to induce hia Holiness to yield this punctiUo, slid to iddnss 
him by the title of King, are no less indic^ative of this qua- 
lity. RANDOtPii, who acted, as the ambdsdador of BancE 
on this occasion, proved himself to be a consummate poli- 
tician, unless^ as is likely, he acted by the direction$ and 
according to the instructions given him by Baurs himself. 
The mode in which the business was opened, under the 
pretence of asking leave for Randolph hims^ to repair 
to the Holy L9nd,-^the dexterity with which^ when this 
first and principal request of B aniiolph was refused, other 
matters were brought forward and discussed touching the 
reconoiKation between England and Scotland^— 4eAving 
this, which was really the chief object of his misMon, to be 
brought in at the end, as a matter by the bye« and of no 
consequence, riiews a degree of diplomatic art, cur, shall we 
call it cuimifigf which has rarely been excelled, even in 
the annals of Papal intrigue. ' The ambassador of the 
ncMrthem prince proved himself on. this occasion an over- 
match both for the Reverend Pontiff and the King of 
England. 

BatrcE had been obliged at Bannoekbum to risk the fate 
of himself and his kingdom upon a sin^ battle; but he 
did so, as^ w« have already said, against his will ; and not- 
withstanding till the gknry he obtained on that memorable 
day, he never would repeat so hazardous an experiment. 
In his future wars with England, his constant practice was 
to annoy his enemy by sudden and destructive inroads, and 
to vetreitt befeie a aufBcient force eould be brought to ap- 
pose him. And when the Englidi invaded Scotland in re- 
turn, he commanded the country to be Imd waste, and all 
the cattle to be driven away before them, so that they could 
neidier find an enemy to fight, nor food to subsist on. On 
one occasion, we are toM, thb had been done so effectually. 
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* 
that, after orcrrunning all the oountiy south of the Forth, 

the English could meet with no other sjkmI than a lame 
buD, which had been left at Tranent; and, on its being 
brou^t to him, the English General asked if diat was all 
they had got ; and being tdd that it was, he declared ^'he 
never had seen so dear a beast*" Here cautiousness seems 
to be carried even to a degree of excess, and, it must also 
be confessed, somewhat at the expense of benevolence. 
But Bancs is not singular in considering it the duty of a 
monarch, in making war, to take the most effectual means 
of annoying his enemy, without regarding the sufierings to 
which he exposes thai enemy, or his own unofRsnding •sub- 
jects. 

Quite akin to this, were the advices which Bkuge is 
said to have given on his deathbed, for the guidance of 
his successors. These were three in number : first. Never 
to make one person Lord of the Isles : Second, Never to 
en^^ige against England with the whole forces of the king- 
dom at onoe : and, thirdly. Never to remain longer at peace 
with England than three or four years at the most. The 
reason of the first advice obviously was, that the islands 
were too great and extennve to be safely put under any 
one subject, for, if he chose' to cast off his aUq^anoe, 
it might be a hard matter, from thor difficulty of access, 
to reduce him to obedience. For the second, the reason 
asBgned was, that, in case of a defeat, the whole kingdom 
might not be laid at the mercy of the enemy, but that there 
might still be some force left to cope with him. And, for 
the third, that a long peace might make the people indo- 
lent and averse to war; and that so the Englidi, whose 
troops were kept in constant exercise by the perpetual wars 
with Prance, might acquire such a superior!^ in military 
aiBurs, as to be able to conquer the kingdom. These di- 
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recUons are remarkable for that plain practical sense which 
seems to have characterised the understanding of BaucB, 
and do not import a degree of thinking beyond what we 
have seen indicated by his frontal development. They oMn 
respond also entirely^ and in every pmnt, with his endow- 
ment of the propensities and sentiments. 

The Jast act of his life, in directii^ his heart to be car* 
ried to Palestine, there to be deposited in the Holy Sepul- 
chre, is not cxily accordant with his large veneration and 
t*qpey — the creed of these times inducing a belief that tiiis 
service, or rather the perfixmanoe of this vow, would be 
aoceptable to God, and serve as an atonement for the sin» 
of his life; but it would also gratify his adhesiveness, to 
think that this service would be performed by his friend 
Sir James Douglas, the greatest and most favoured of all 
his subjects, who had adhered to him through every extre- 
mity of good and evil fortune. It would also be hi^ly 
agreeable to his self^steeni and love of approbation^ as he 
ifould consider that such a disposal of the heart of so re- 
doubted a monarch could not fail to add to his glory and 
renown. 

,, We have now considered most of the remarkable events 
of Brucb^s life, and have seen that Ins behaviour in all of 
ttiem corresponds most remarkably and minutely witli his 
cerebral development. Not only is this the case, but we 
may even go the length of saying, that were the develop* 
mcnt in any respect diifercnt from what it i% it would noi 
have corresponded with the character of Bruce, as exhi- 
bited in his actions. Had the benevolence been very laige, 
this, to be sure, might have been consbtent with his kind- 
ness to his prisoners at Bannockbum ; but it would have 
been contrary to almost every other action of his life ;«— 
his want of concern for the lives and sufferings of others, 
whenever these stood in the way of his interest or his am« 
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bition; while his courteous behaviour on the occasion 
alluded to, is suffidently explained, and by authors not 

r 

phrenolo^sts, by reference to other fedingb. Had cott- 
9cieniiauine$8 been lai^, it would have accounted, no 
doubt, for his observance of the agreement made widi 
Db Moubkay reglEurding Stirling: but how would this 
be reconciled ' with his light observance of treaties and 
oaths upon other occasions? It will also be suflldent- 
ly [gathered from what has been already observed, that 
had any of the propensities and sentiments which we have 
seen to have been predominant in Bbucb, been found in a 
state of less energy than they actually were, his conduct 

• • • 

could not have been what it was on many, or almost on any 
important crisis of his life. Had it mit been for his com- 
baikmiuss and de8truciivenes$f nlfesteemy flrmnesSj se- 
creHxfenesSj cauiiousnesSj and 'lave of apprdbaJ&cfn^ all in 
laige measure, and all co-operating to one aid, Bbuob oould 
never have succeeded, in what certiunly constitutes his 
greatest glory, the Restoration of the Scottish McHiarchy. 
Had any one of these been wanting, he would probably 
have.fnled. His brother Edwaro was equally bnrve, but 
EnwABD Brugs could not have been the deUverer of his 
country, from his want of prudence and foresight, (Caif- 
tlousness and Secretiveness). Had he been more scrupu- 
lous and just, more benevolent and compassionate than he 
was, he would also probably have fiuled, or rather, it b 
mcnne likely, that he would never have made the attempt 
It thus appears that Bkuce was fitted for aooomfdishing 
the great business which was given him to do, not only by 
the qualities he did possess, but negativdy by the very 
want of others, which he did ntit posseiss. Bancs, at one 
time after the battle of Methven, was reduced to perfect 
desperation. If he had possessed a great reflecting head, 
and seen the relation of cause and effect clearly, he proba- 
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bly never would have attempted the liberatioD of his coun- 
itiy. BoNAPA&TS gave up in far less desperate dicum- 
4taiioes. But Bruce instinctively felt courage that could 
.not be shaken by advendty, ambition th^t could not be 
jfnenched by disappointmgnt, and energy that was fit for 
Jirery e$irt ; and, actiiig instinctively imder Ukbs^ without 
iMPpr^i^iave views^ he sucoeeded^ wbeo, with greater jre- 
fcgtion» he ^Quld qot have ipade the attempt 

Th^re seem to be^ on some opcasions^ men whoai^ raised 
,iqp by Pfovidenoe, as instruments for iipnomjdishii^ certain 
4(reat eventa or revolutions; and just vodk im instrument 
JBauqs may be coneidaied to liave been. 

WhiljE^ howevar, I cannot hdp considering the coinci- 
.dcDCQ between Baccs^s developinent and the event? of his 
iife, as most remarkable aiid strikmg^ I think it proper tQ 
jobserv^y by way of caution (what cannot be too oftenim- 
.preised both on Phrenologists iind on the public) that, 
,ii!ithout a previous knowledge of ti^pe events^ of the atua- 
lioD which he held, or of the iiotiqqs be perfonoed, no one, 
fmn mer^y examining the devekypmeiit, could take upon 
|^m to aty what these actions were, or evai what they were 
. Jikc^y to be. Dr Sfuezhxim declares, in the cqmuMiQoe- 
JBftfiOt qf his Bhynognomical System, that he cannot qpeak 
Jtt fictio/nij and this declaration should never be foigotten 
iff those who study Phrenok^. No qne could tell^ on 
.examining this bead, whether it was the head of a gseat 
and a valiant chief of a rude or semi-barbarous people, or 
pf a comn^on traitor or murderer. We see that the charac 
ler, as formerly observed, is one of great power, apd we 
know the nature of the power; but it b imposable to pre- 
dicate whether it is to seek its gratification in a legitimate 
or ille^timate sphere of action. That depends upon dr- 
cumstances which cannot be discovered from the develop- 
fO^nt. Thus, one of the sentiments upon which the cha- 
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«iR9ctar of BiMi€» mmlf U^gep, 19 hU Aikv «|f irj^mtalJrMi. 
8111 it ia obvioiM, tlmt ihe^itaolton wbkdi Ibi* ihiB>ioi«kf, 
fnd di« offeot U iv|n Mv hn?* i^xm fab '^baindtar and tow- 
diiPt, dQmd«4 in « gr«iit de^, upito tlke^flpiiMiM^ the 
m^i^^ ihiM^g maM(A^ Whkb imVtfUed 10 Itt %, 

P9nH v^i^ iw fmivl^ SIVIotA Hit MMtimMoM- 

4v Imi % nak to Wp^^fflft y !rfl r r riidwll¥-nf\hefM^'*ft^^ 
•lliff Hg» k wlik^ ho ftv^ ft«<^ hiippmtd l» be Itan 

meed of praiae mu f^mimi ftr ibe f eekk* if^elmin Ae 
pimctiBotts honour, and the generous courtesy of knigiit- 
hood; andhenoe the corresponding effects wfaksli this sen- 
tinient had upon his bdumour. Beucb would have pos- 
sesied a huge s^eiieem^ although he had not hqipened 
to be bom in an esahed station, and the bar of a Crown. 
But who does not see that thb drcumstanoe, though mere- 
ly external, gives a direction to the propensity which other- 
wise it never could have receii>ed ? Had Baucx been a 
manofoidinaiynmk, he might have continued a gay gal* 
lant at the court of Edwakd, and sought to dBstinginsh 
Umseir, by outshining Ids compeers at feasts and tourna- 
ments, and by courting thefinrours of the fiur ; orengaged 
in the holy wars, and sought lenown by fightmg with 
the Infldds in Palestine. Had his birth and station been 
low, he mig^t have been induced, by discontent, to engage 
b plots and conspiracies; and bad he done so, we nught 
sqr of bun, 

** Here was s man 

«< FH to distitrb Uie peace oT all the world.** 

Like Alcibiadxs, he nught haye outdone the Spartans in 
abstemiousnes, and the Persians in qplendour and prof u- 
3ion. In 6hort, it depended in a great degree upon the A- 
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• luadon in which he might be cast, what his conduct should 
^be^and whether his life should be a blessing to his country, 
•or the reverse. Fortunately for him, and for Scotland, it 
'4KX happened that he was placed, I might say forced, into 
r%atuation which called forth all his powers in their most 
' Jivourable modes of actioB ; and hence his name has come 
•4owntou8 fis the greatest an4 wisest of our Kings, the 
- biave defender of Soo^}and^8 liberty, and the great vindica- 
tor of Scotland's independence ; nor while we continue to 
■ engoy the blesangB of freedom, and the administration of 
equal laws, can we ever cease to remember with veneration 
and gratitude the name of Robsbt Bbuce. 
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VIlj^Bqiort upon the Cast of Miss Clara Fisker. 



By Mr Gqorgis Combe. 



(Read 96th December T820.> 



N May 1820, Miss Claka Fibber appeared for the scv 
coAd season on the Edinburgh stage. She was then eight 
years arid ten months old. At the request of the Society, 
a cast of her he^ was taken by Mr Scoulak. 

The* cerebral development, as shewn by thcf cast now 
presented, goes a certain length in throwing light upon 
two points of considerable importance in Phrenology. The 
first. Whether great mental power is ever found at an 
early period of life, in concomitance with a small brain ? 
The other. What particular oombinaticm of fiiculties is es- 
sential to success in the histrionic art ? 

In proof of the possession of great mental power, it may 
be observed, that Miss Clara Fisbsk plays Richard III. 
lirith . admirable effect; embodying in her representation 
inuch of the intense .intellectual. energy bestowed by Sbak- 
^fjRABE upon that character i-^-his insatiable ambition,* 
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defibetatedapfidtfyfliiddetenmiiedcriidty. Sheaboper- 
focmi Uie diamelni of Dtmglas, St^gkxk wad Fdaiaf;, 
c^maDy the fint two, with distiiiguirfied fuooesi. loaO 
her acting aiie diqpfa^ so madi cxtufKAeaknaoem of 
aund, that, when the fall expreanon of mtdlectnal poiwer 
and deep feeliiig is heaid from her lqp% and har iriiofeaHB^ 
Mr is pensfapad to be in unason wldi Aat csppeaion, lier 
1^ and diminatiTe stature aie instandy fixgoCten, and she 
is listened ta with that fixed attention whidi gemusalone 
ean command. We ba^ only to refer to the perio&al 
publications of the last two years finr evidence^ that this ac- 
count of her talents is supported by facts. If it be true, 
then, that great mental power is never Ibund in conoomi- 
tance with a small brain eiren at an early i^e^ that of Ifias 
FisHXR must be one of no ordinary 020. Aoooidiiiglyy we 
find, by compar i ng the measurement of her head widi that 
of chikben of a amilor age, that it is unoommooly laige 
for her years. The dimemaonson the cast, whiA indudea 
Ihe in^gvments^ are as follows : 

InpQBfti. 

FfpsaiUtfUoriliaQpnaniiavaieMtoLowcrliidlflfa^ 7 

Dob to Mcirtus aaditorios cytcnms, • 4 

Ifeatiis udltorim eztcnus, to loww f ndlvldnality^ •%\ 

Do. to FimuiMiy • « ^ 

Dow 10 BoMfoloio^ m ^ s| 

CoBOtDtnilfieBen to CiiiHiiniiiiiin T 

DcfltcvctivcaoH lo DcstmcUT^Qoss^ 5| 

8ocietlvenG68 to ScGKtiTenecs, • • A| 

Cttttiootneas to CaiitSoasneBSt sg 

MmH^ 10 IdHSkjF, « ^ 40 

CoostnictivaieasioComtractlvdBeit • 41 

The first point beii« thus ascertained, inaslkrasone 
OM can boar upon it; in eadeawonng to answer the 
ammd quBry» I ibaU begin fayatating^ development «f 
each of the organs iadi«iduidly> as indicated by the cast: 
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and then endeavour to Irace the porticiUar comlniiatkNI of 
faculties, yfhich is esaential for the auoeess of an actor. 



It ASBitif«llGI9»-«-Q0t fll4f dOfi&OCBd. 

S. PhflpproggnitfTeowi, large, 
S. ConcBntrathrenw,— rather laige. 
4b 
& 

7« Conatniotiy<iBCHii| ftiH 

8. AoquiiitiTcnewig rather ftilL 

91 

10. 

.ll«-«>|iOf« of Appiobatioii,r*lai8a» 

IS. C«mhw»nPW| fwy hay. 

13. BenevoteDoe,— large. 

1 4b Veneration^— 4Dodeiale. 

1& HopCj III modeiatc. 



} 



moderate. 



18. 

19. IndivjkliiaUty, lower,— If^pi. 
' upper,— fti& 
Ml Ffltnii I Ml * 
tLHae, 
n. ^rimiilBab 
84. LoGalitgr,..4Ul. 
25. OrdfTf moderate. 
t0« Tinie,— fUL 
sTi Ifmntifiri lattiei fidL 

89. f . an i Bing a i largr. 
SQL Comparieoo,— ftdl. 
SI. Cavtallty,— Jaige. 
St. Wit,— fblL 
S3. 



Observations on several individuals in {Nivatc life, «1k> 
possessed the talent of acting, led me to conclude, that $&> 
creHvenesM and imiiaiion are essential requisites to this 
power ; and thb inferencej it will be observed, is confima^ 
by the present case ; for here both of thes^ organs are h|ig9. 
SecreUvenea appears to ^ve the power ^suppvpssing wd 
concealing the natural chaiact«r» and thfis aids the mind in 
assuming, by means of ffllj<e9<jof^ sudi other characters as IK 
intended to be rqiresented. IdealUy adds qplendour to the 
perfinrmanoe; for it infuses the sfMrit of poetcy, tli^glow m(l 
coburing of fancy into the personatiouj and distinguishes 
it firom mere mimickiy. Conceniraiivenes»9'\ikemse^ by en- 
abling an actor to support a variety of £sculties in a stale 
of fflmultancous and combined activity, aids him in rqpte^ 
seating mixod emotions, aqd also 19 infusing force and 
czprqiooi^ liHo the dialogue. 
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While SecredveAess apd Imitation may thus be regarded 
as general powers, without whidi natalait for acting can 
be manifested, it is proper to observe^ that the effect with 
which they can be applied in- representing pardcular cha- 
tacters, will dep^iid on the degree ia which other faculties 
are possessed in combination with them* They confer on 
the individual only thecapadty of applying, in tfais parti- 
cular way, the whole other powers of the mind, sq far as 
he possesses them ; but they dp not supply the want of 
these powers. For example; an actor destitute of liMr, 
however highly he m^y be endowed with Seeretiveness and 
Imitation, could not imitate Catalani, or what is the 
same, thing, perform her parts on the stage ; and ndther 
could an individual possessmg little combaiiveness and 
duiruetivenc^ty represent with just effect, the fiery (7^ 
rkiatnuj bec^uise the natural language of isidijpiatian 
can no more be called up by Seeretiveness and Imitation, 
without Combaiiveness and Destructivess, than melody 
without the md of Tune. Hence, to constitute an accom- 
plished actor, capable of sustaining a variety of parts, a ge^- 
neral full endowment of the mental organs is required. 
Mature rarely bestows all these in an eminent degree on one 
individual; and, in consequence, each performer has a 
'range of character in wluch he ei^cds, and out of which he 
is nothing ; and I have found, by repeated observations, 
that the lines of success and fulure bear a decided refe- 
fence to the organs fully or imperfectly develcqped in the 
brain. Any one may eanly put this observation to the test 
of experiment. Actors incapable of sustaining the dignity 
of a.great diaracter, but who excel in low comedy, will be 
found defident in ideaKiy ; while, on the other himd, those 
who tread the stage with a native dignity of aspect, and 
seem as if bom to command, will be found to possess it 
largely developed; and also fivfrmesSy self^eskeniy and 
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lave of apprcbatkm. It does not follow, however, from 
these principles, that an actor^ in his personal conduct, 
must necessaiflj resemble most cl^isely thoset characters 
which he represents to the best advantage. To enaUe an 
individual to succeed emiiiendy in acting Shf^odc^ for ex^ 
ample, firmnessy acquisUhenesB and desirucHveness^ are 
reckoned indispensaUe ; but it is not necessary^ merely b^ 
cause S^jfhck is represented as bring deficient in Benevo- 
lence, Justice, Veneration, and Love of Approbation, thai 
the actor also should be so. The general powersabove r^ 
fcrred to, although they do not supfdy the place of defieieot 
feoultietf, are quite omipetent for the time, to suppretfi 
the manifestations of opposite sentimients. Henee, in bib 
proper charactery he may manifest in the highest degree 
the moral sentiments; and yet, by shading these fiyr the 
time, by the aid of secretiveness, and bringing into playi 

only the natural language of ihe lower propensities, wbieh* 
also we suppose hhn to possess, he may represent a seoun* 
drel to the life. 

In Miss CtARA FtsTTER We perceive all the general' 
powers necessary for acting, supported by a high endow- 
ment of a variety of other faculties, calculated to give them 
eminent effect. In particular, the elementary qualities oon^ 
stituting the character of Richard, are present in a high de- 
gree; and hence, perhaps, the cause of her representing.* 
that personage witli peculiar excellence. ^ 

The high and full forehead givesher theintellectual ^lergy 
of that character. The immense Jove (^approbaHon^firfn' 
ness and catUiousnisSf enable her txf feel and to exjness (he 
ambition, the determination^ die'cdolness of the tyrant. The 
iecreiivene^ supplies the cunning, and the combdHvehess and 
deHmdweness the fire, and also the genuine otxluracy 
of sentiment so characteristic of Richard; while idea- 
lity throws the colouring of poetry over the whole represcn- 
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tatioii, averts diagu^ and holds the nund subject, by an 
intmse interest, t6 a being too dUboBosl otherwise to be 
looked upon uMidut horrar* Of oourse, the benetfolmoty 
HadJkHke^ the adlkiiivme$9^ and other higher faculties, 
joiiMd with the great reflective powers, and Ideality, render 
the real diaracter of Miss Fishsr very different from that 
ittiboated by her representation cf Richard. 

Althoi]^ not strictly phrenological, I may, perhaps, be 
^iioas^, ibr addinga few additional remarks on her conoep- 
tkmofthischaraeter. Comparing her representation of JNc^ 
«ni with Keah^s, I am inclined^ in several points, to give her 
tha^pre fer erice. SRAxsirEAaB^s has, undoubtedly, invested 
thtdiaracter with an intense intellectual energy, and with a 
deep colouring of ideality. JtJeAartl, as drawn by the poet, itf 
ftB^ deceitful, unprincipled, and relentless in the veiy highest 
degitee ; but his passions appear in the shapeof motives ur^ 
giag onhisinteUeet, and, at the same time, acting under its 
guidaiioe, rather than in open bursts of violence and emo- 
tioo. In short, he is a fiend, but an intellectual fiend. He 
iwiembles Milton^s Satan, and not Moloch, 

<* Tlie atudngeK and Uie^fiooeit tpbH 

^ That fright fai HcAVtD» now Seecor bgr dfltpirfir^*' 

In flHAXSPEAKB^s description his youthful days alone are tc^ 
linieDled as ^^ wild and furious,^ a^ 
^ pmid, subde, ely, and Uoody *.^ In Ksan^s acting, jBicA- 
arislorms, rages, and vociferates. His whoksoul is at times 



^ flsiSwsiKiat dmOf/Omfvi MMmdi^n fiDOArtt 

^ Toldqr snd vm jwt a e d wat tli^ fntuuj ; 
^ Thy mbtoU'-dajUf fUgfatftd, &mgeaUy wild and Airioiis; 
*^ Thy prime of manhood, daring, bold, and ventitroiu ; 
** Thy age confirmed, proud, subtle^ sly and bloody, 
<* More wild, but yet more hannftU, kind in haucd,** 

3 
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lost in outrageoui buisU of paniDn. The eveiu{Mrendiiig m» 
teller is dethfoned^ and rage and cnieky^ and andbitioiiyoaih 
stitutelheman. InMii8FitHEm*aacdiig,iieisfiery,Ui]od]r>; 
and rdentlets ; but his rage, is the storm of a migfatj iotcb* 
lect, imbued with hate. In the soene with Ladg Jmm^ 
also, Ke AN puts on the air of honesty in such complete per** 
fection, that we fed as if RtckarJti diaracter had ohangedl • 
He appears no longer to be RuMirdj but a vepenlant, aad* 
an honest man. It is thought by many, that this acting ia 
highly diilful^ as it affinrds an apology for Ladg Awnitt. 
subsequent conduct, and renders it at least in some dc^goe^* 
cdnsistcnt with pfobaUlity* Bfiss Fishsa, however, as. 
Richmrdy approsebesthat Ladg with an air of the mostoon-i. 
summate bypocri^ ; inth a look of contempt forher wealb*. 
ness, yet widi a ooaening smile* that aj^pearsdelibecately ad^i 
justed, so as to impose upon lier feeble understanding. Thai 
spectator sees the deceptiony— but it appears as if I^dgf Amm 
has too shallow an intellect to discover it« In every look^jtfd* 
gesture, and expression, the spectator sees Rkhaard asJuilT 

^^; 

Tfato description It admlnblj tr«o to Mtiire, and equally aeooldant wtth. 
Phrenological priocipto. A |;reat endotrroent of comhatiireneat, deatrae*' 
tif enessy aecietlvenets^ love of approbation) and adT-caleera, not r^golBted*!^ 
conacientkmsneia and benevoltnoa, would < psoduos atsh s cfaunttarii^ 
hafticpMaenled* In Inteny, H wuoW 1)^ ** teic^fSiid mugr^sxd ;**^lna(te4^ 
days, ^ ftjghtftd, dcapetate» wild, and .ftntouai^? and In manhood, ^ dii»» 
«« log. bold, and venturous.** ^ Ip age confinned,** wlien the intellect hal 
attained iu highest degree of controlliDg powef, and when tba wildneia ana* 
Aurj of combsciveness and destrucdteDesshad begun to aiAakk, aacretl# s fc' 
nasi, the fountain of Inttlgiia^ would cone nopt ftiUy lato pisj, and teil 
Che dispoeitioqs woidd became ^ OMNra mUd, but yet moM hanulhl;** and 
the IndlTldnal would be, indeed, ** proud, subtle, sly, and Uoody.** The 
description, ^ kind in hatred,** is exquisitely characteristic of the manner 
of destnictiveness, when acting under the influence of large secretiveness 
and love of approbation. It then disguises its villanoos purposes, and exhibits 
an hypocritical semblance of regard, even while it whets the knife for murder. 
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fant Ladg Aime b bo nuMnUy ally» tliBt the dingiiuie iM' 
eoDBfileCe enoi;^ to impose upon her. This actii^ thiols 
as 'much probdnlity into the chanoter as that of Kban ; 
fariti^ooeaZady^iHietoa state of great flfental weakness ^ 
and it is only on such asup^osition that her conduct can be 
oonomedto be at all natuiBl;'and it renders JStcftanfj^ 
character uMxe consistenty' and, therefore, more trOe to na- 
ture. From a timisiefit ^anoe of Kxam^s derek^ment,* 
his cottMofMiKXt appears greatly less thari Miss Fishse^s ; 
and, hence, probably, the rage of Richard in his acting is. 
opeOy boisterous and violent; in Miss FisHSX.% coed, de^ 
liberflte^ deep and dreadfuL In Kkan^s acting, you &ee 
AtcAoftf at etoce ; in Miss FisHsm^s, he appears as an abysv 
oTiniqui^, indomptdiensible and unfitthcsmUe,- qiemn^ 
up only by degrees ; and the qpectafedr feel9 it imposable 
to divine to what extent his evil mind woiM g!0,- if cireum- 
siibices but urged him on. The diflference of conception 
of the dmM^er, I have no doubt, bean a rdation to the 
dUftffeiit maital endowment of the actors. 

jRliss Fishbr'^s father and mother accompanied her, and 
were verypolite to the committee whoobtained the cast. The 
fatJfier wasaii auctioneer In Westmihster, aiid hisdattghterhas 
only lately learned to read ; so that sheisachild of nature, , 
and'solof educatiottk She began to show her histrionic ta- 
lents At (bfir years of age;* and at one year old distinguished 
airs in muac. Her father says, thaf her Verbal memory is' ' 
so great, that she will learn 100 lines in 100 minutes. ' 
She told me that she was fond of play ; but her father said 
that she liked the society of persons <Jder than herself, and 
eotfld not endure that of children of her dwn age.* 
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VIII. — Case of J. 6?., aged ten years. 



By Mr David BBiDCEs^n, 



(Read Gth December 1821.) 



CJn 12th June 1821, Cuptain. Davidsov, younger ci 
Muirhouse, requested ine to introduce him to Mr 6. Coicbb> 
89 be wished to obtain his opinion of a. hoy whose history 
was somewhat peculiar and interesting. We waited on that 
gentleman, and presented the boy, J. G.> aged eight yem» 
adding, that he was a siAguliu: character, and requested 
Mr Combe to specify, frpjn his cerebral development, in 
what respect he was such. . 

Mr CoMBR dictated the following note of his developi^ent, 
which I wrote in pencil, viz. 

1. AmaUvenewi . not y<t developed. 8. Aoqukitiveiieii,— ftdL 
?• PbiloprasHiHiveiMes,— laige. a fiecrettveiMHs— vary latfs^ 

S. InbabitiveqeM or Coooentntlve- la Self<i«CaeiB»— •modaate^ 

netB,— >raUier imall. 11. Love of Appvotetion,— modoate. 

4. AdhesiTeneie, — rather foil. 12. CautiottBiiest,— voy Inge. 

5. CombotiveneM, — taXi. ISL Benevoleiice, — large. 

6. Destmctiveiicas— l^f^S^ 1^ VeneiaUoD, — ^mtheriman. 

7. Conttroctivencie,— AilL 15. Hope,— moderate or ditta 

T 
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10, IdoOity,— large. S& CMery^nthcr small. 

17. Conadentiomnf Mj ■ ■wnii!! 26.- Timey—falL 

18. PiimneaBy'^mod. or ntfaer small, 27. Namber,— moderate. 

19. Individnalityy— moderate. 28. Tone,— ftiU. 

fO. Foniv— vety latgBb 29. Laiigiiage,-*ftin. 

91. flise^— laige. SOl Con^ariaon,— ftiD. 

99. Unaaoertaiiied. SI. Causality,— veiy laige. 

28. Coioorii^Sp— moderate or rather 32. Wit,— ftill. 

smalU 33i Imitation, large. 
94b Locality, .moderate. Wonder,— ftilL 

Mr CoMBB desired the boy to leave the room, and then 
pointed out, thaijbrm and rize were very large, and con- 
strucHvenew considerable ; so that he might shew some ta- 
lent in drawing, dif^ing of figures, or constructing play- 
things, in a manner remarkable for his years. The reflect- 
ing organs also, he mentimied, were uncommonly full ; and 
suggested it as probable, that the boy would shew uncom- 
mon penetration, and oon»derable scope of mind. 

He then advert^ to his moral development, and men- 
tioned, that the weakest point was in cansdeniiouiness^ the 
organ of which was very deficient He noticed also, that se- 
eretiveneas was very large ; and he put into Captain Davi]>- 
80m'9 hands the Oatlmes of Phrendogy, from which this 
gentleman read, that, *^ when secretiivene^s is full, (and 
not well directed), it gives *' a tendency to duplicity and 
finesse.*" He mentioned also, that, from his acpiiriUveHeu 
b^g full) his honesty might be questionable; and that, 
from combaHveness being full and destrucHveneas large, and 
Iffoe of approbation moderate, the dispositions would pt)- 
bably lue low fmd grovelling, and the temper hot. 

While Ms Combs was escamining the devek^ment of the 
head, he remarked to the boy himself, that, from Ume be- 
ing well marked, and time^ ideality^ and imitation large, he 
ouj^t to be fond of musip. The boy denied that he was 
so ; afiirmed that he could neither whistle nor sing, and that 
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he derived do pleasujie from hearing ^ther fiddlei flale, 6r 
bagpipe played. 

Ctapuin Davidson then mentiooed, that the boy had 
been picked up miaenible and starving on the highway, by 
Mrs CocKBUBN c£ Caroline Park ; that he pretended he 
came from Glasgow ; but that he was such a oompleie liar, 
thief, and swindler, that it was impossible to discover what 
his true history was; that he preferred sleepng in a dog- 
kennel, or out-house, skulking like a fox, to sleejnng in a 
oomfortaMe bed in the dwdhng-house ; that he appeared 
and disappeared nobody knew how; and even kind treat- 
ment did not render him social. Captain Davidson did 
not know to what extent he had been educated. 

At the request of Captain Davidson, Mr Combs gave 
him a note of the development, and added to it some re- 
marks regarding the weak points of the charaoter, and the 
means which the boy^s high inteUeet, benevolenee, aUaeh-' 
meni^ ideality ^ and catUioumess afforded for supplying his 
defidendes and counteracting his tendencies to evil. 

The observations concluded with the renuurk, that '* this 
** subject is a £eur one for education to do its utmost upon. 
<< Nature has given faculties suseeptitde of education, and 
** she has left great wants to be supfdied. If left to his 
«< natural tendencies, he will probably turn out a very first 
<< rate swindler : if well educated, he may get through Hfe 
f * without crime, and even with credit for his intellectual 
*^ powers ; but he will, with difficulty, be made amiable, 
f < sincere, and worthy of confidence.^ 

Captain Davidson transmitted Mr Combk^s observations 
to Mrs CoCKBUBN, who informed him that she had learned 
that the boy had run from the Charity Work-House at Glas- 
gow ; that she had kept him in her house for a consider- 
able time, and endeavoured to reclaim him by education, 

t2 
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but without success. She added, that so far from be- 
ing insensible to music, he was veryjoni of whistling and 
nnging ; and frequently, when under hiding, he betrayed 
his hirking place by whistling or ^nging unawares, so loud 
as to be overheard. 

Mrs CocKBURir gave Mr Com be''s observations to Mr 
David Waddbll, the tutor in her family, who sent the 
following letter to Captain Davidson upon the sidbject. 

'< Sib, Caroline Parky Vtth June 1821. 

" I have read, with r^ret, the phrenological descrintion of 
/. G.'# head ; and it appears to me not more melaBcholy than 
true. 

" I conducted his edacatioh for a considerable time, and had 
■Bany opportunities of observing his natural propensities and 
intellectual powers ; and I, therefore, feel no hesitation in de- 
daring, that the leading features of his character correspond, 
in the moot striking manner, with the development described 
in the report Of his intellectoal powers, however, I cannot 
speak so confidently, as he had little opportunity of displaying 
tnem: but the development of his moral faculties coincides in 
the most decided and unequivocal manner with my observa- 
tions. 

" I recollect one or two instances of his atiachmeni ; many of 
his combativeness and destructiveness, in his disposition to quar* 
rbl, and in his cruelty to birds, &c. 

" Caoeiioenen, secreikeness,sndca9Ukmsneu,wladkaTe repre- 
sented in the report as very large, were his predominating pro- 
pensities. These propensities he manifested almost every daj^ in 
opening trunks and orawers, — ^in pilfering every article he could 
lay his hands upon, and making his bed the receptacle. His 
schemes were generally devised with a cunning, and executed 
with a caution, far beyond his years. And, when he happened 
to be detected in any of his bad practices, to avoid punidiment, 
he always absconded, and frequentiy eluded the Keenest and 
strictest search. The following incident, which occurred a 
lew nights after his arrival at Caroline Park, exhibits some 
traits of his character in a very striking light Having 
watched an opportunity, when the gardener and all his fionfly 
were fVom home, he entered his house ; and having barricadoed 
the door and M^indow, to prevent any interruption in his manoeu- 
vres, he regaled himself with the best cheer of the house ; and 
was so liberal in his potations, that, in a short time, a bottie of 
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strong whisky disappeared before him. He seemed to have con- 
ducted matters with great coohiesB^ and "with a marked attentjon 
to comfort For, when the gardener obtained admission^ he dis- 
covered a candle burning on the table, and another ready to be 
lighted, with the empty bottle, sugar, and other delicacies, and 
die little urchin stretched upon the bed in a state of intoxication. 
Another anecdote mav be mentioned. He seemed greatly to 
dislike the idea of bems regarded as a menial'; ani So anxious 
was he to be distinguished from the servants, that he made it 
his constant endeavour, to sit above them all at church; and 
being on one occasion compelled to occupy the lowest seat, he 
wept excessively during the whole service. 

" Of his conscieniioiunesf, which is described as very small, I 
do not recollect of having ever seen any indication. I frcr 

Suently attempted to impress him with a sense of duty, but sel- 
om or never succeeded. I endeavoured, also, to render his 
love qfpraiie subservient to virtue ; but this passion being it- 
self moderate, was counteracted by more powmul propensities. 
I tried, at last, what effect the fear of punishment would have 
upon him ; but this also fiiiled, for he seemed to fear neither 
God nor man. 

'f He is certainly, with respect to his moral faculties, the 
most unpromising subject I ever met with. His dispositions, 
as alleged in the report, are naturally very bad, and have been 
allowed to '' ^w with his growth, and strengthen with his 
strength." Imquity, accordingly, seems now to be his element ; 
and so coarse and grovelling are his propensities, so draraved 
and rivetted are his habits, that, yoong as he is, I am atraid it 
would baffle even the regenerating plan of Mr Owen to reform 
him. 

" I trust you will excuse these loose and unconnected ob- 
servations. I am, &c. 

" David Waddeli.." 

Mrs CocKBUSK, finding the most anxious efibrts to amend 
his dispositions unavailing, and having ascertained that he 
had run from the Charity Work-House at Glasgow, letum- 
ed him to that establishment, but before Captiun Dayibsov 
was aware of her intention to do so, so that a cast of his 
head was not obtained. Mr Combe sent a copy of the 
development,— of his own observations, and of Mr Wad- 
BELLAS letter, to Dr Chalmebs, soliciting his attention to 
the boy ; and afterwards received the foUowing letter from 
Dr Chalmers. 
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he 16 still too young and weakly for Mr Milhb'b enqpldy- 
ment; and, in the mean time, has been sent to a.pufalic 
sdiodi in Leith Wynd, at which it is intended to keep him 
engaged for two ch* three years, that he may learn reading, 
writing, and arithmetic ; after which he may commenoe an 
iqpprenticeship with Mr Milmb. A cast of hb head has 
been obtained, and is now presented, (Busts, No. 25.) 

The great peculiarities of his natural diqpositaons.are an 
exoesfliTe secretifoenesty with a deficient conadentiimmUM and 
firmnesi. This combination produces in him a. strong 
tendency towards duplicity and cunning, with a great in- 
aenpihility to truth. He has behaved with jaropri^y ance 
he came into Mr Rbston^s hands, although he has not 
failed to manifest his tecretiioenesa on more occasions than 
one. One instance is so remarkable, that it is worthy of 
being noticed, and I shall use Mr Rxstom^s own words : 

** He had never refused to attend school, but had given se- 
veral indiortiaos that it was rather an lEksame tssk.to nim. I 
told him one day to bring home his book, that I migl^t hear 
how he was gettmg on, and that I would assist him in ffetting 
his lessons. He stated on return, that tl^ master woiud not 
allow any rf the acbobirs to take their books out of sdiool. I 
then wrote a note, and gave it to him to be delivered to the 
teacher, requesting him to send me a duplicate of bis book, for 
the purpose mentioned. J. forgot to deliver the note; nekt 
day ne said he had got no answer : and when he saw that I 
was getting impatient, he said that the master would not allow 
any person but himsetf to give lessons to his scholars. Not be- 
iiig satisfied, I waited on llie teacher, who informed me that this 
was the first time he had heard a word on the subiec^ and wil- 
linglv gave me what I wanted. On Sunday following, after 
breakfost, I gave the book to the boy, and asked him to look 
out the lesson he was then learnings and read it. He searched 
the book firom beginning to end repeatedly, and could not find 
the place, and then in the most artful manner endeavoured to 
make me believe it was a wrong book. Having had some little 
conversation with the teacher respecting him, and which took 
place alongside the class to which he belongecl, I had a distant 
recollection of the lesson myself, and pointed it out to him, 
and requested him to proceed I laboured upwards oi half an 
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hour^ and could acaroely get him to name a tingle word. I 
then took him aside, and remarked to him rather firmly> that 
I believed his intentions were to deceive me; that I clearly 
perceived his designs, and that if he meant to persist in sudb 
practices, I would assuredly proceed to the most severe corpo* 
ral punisJiment Nothing more was said till towards evening, 
when I ordered my own boy to read over a lesson, and J. to do 
so at same time (without making any observation on what had 
taken place in^the forenoon). J. looked out the lesson, and then 
was able to read it, and some others, with the exception of only 
a very few words." 

Ac^isiHveness is full in the boy^s head, but not pre-, 
ponderatingly large. There are several instances in which 
great cunning, and moderate acquimtiveness^ when not re- 
gulated by oonscientiousness, have produced theft. — 
While with Mrs Cockbuan, he was accused of several 
petty depredations, but no instance of this kind, with the 
excepUon above mentioned, occurred while he was with Mr 
BucHAKAK ; and since he came to reside with Mr Reston, 
only one very trifling manifestation of the tendency has 
been observed. He lately abstracted some buttons, for 
which he had taken a fancy, from one of Mr Reston^s 
children, and stoutly denied his possesnng them, although 
they were immediately taken out of his pocket. He shews 
a tendency to acquure objects frequently of no value, and 
Mr Reston mentions, that his pockets are sometimes 
stuffed with mere trumpery, which even ordinary children 
of his age would not reckon worth the possessing. 

To counterbalance these unfortunate tendencies, the 
organ of cautiousness is very largely developed, and while 
this aids cunning, by prompting him to be more prudent in 
his schemes for deceit, it likewise renders him more alive to 
the emotion of fear, and^ of course, furnishes a source of 
motives to avoid misconduct, through terror of the 
consequences which may follow in the way of punish* 
ment. As his faults arise from an abuse of natural 
tendencies, Mr Reston makes a point of treating him with 
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unifonn gentleness, mixed, at the same tame, with suflSdent 
firmness and decision, tt is intended to make the boy ac- 
quainted with his own nature as early as posable ; to make 
him aware that his chief enonies He within himself, and to 
make him feel from experience, that there are good men in 
society, whose countenance it is his interest to maintain, by 
conduct croresponding to the laws of morality. In his he&d, 
the organs of (Mesiveness, benevokfu^Cy and tdealUy^ are 
largely developed, while laoe of approbation is moderate in 
size. These faculties will afibrd very considerable means 
of elevating his conduct, and, if sedulously cultivated, of 
counteracting his inferior propensities. His knowing and 
reflecting organs are decidedly large, and, so far as has 
yet been observed, his talents correspond. He will not, 
therefore, be deficient in ability, however much he may be 
so in principle. Firmness is rather deficient ; and while 
this will render him more easily managed and led to vir- 
tue, it will dispose him, at the same time, the more readily 
to yield to temptation, when placed in his way. In short, 
we have, in this individual, a combination of great deficien- 
cies with great endowments, and as, from the outset of his 
life, he appeared to be running, by rapid strides, to perdition, 
it is impossible to render him worse, while there are many 
chances of rendering him better, by a good education, and 
sedulous moral and religious training. The trade of a 
brass-founder affords considerable scope for invention, 
taste, and ingenuity, and it is selected as one which, view- 
ing the combination of his organs, will probably interest his 
mind, and this would be a great step guned in leading 
him to virtue. Mr Reston is assistant Librarian in 
the School of Arts, and ^ves constant attendance at the 
lectures. He means to carry the boy to that institution, as 
soon as his mind shall be capable of profiting by scientific 
information ; and in this way also his intellect may be 
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called into action, and a relish excited in him forplea^ 
sures which can be enjoyed only by^he preservation of a 
spotless character. In short, it must be by elevating and 
enlarging the general tone and scope of his sentiments and 
intellect, and by making him feel a substantial interest in 
virtue, mi account of the pleasures it affords, and the ad- 
vantages it confers, rather than by a multiplidty of rules 
and precepts ocmunitted only to the memory, that success 
ought to be expected. Even after every exerdon shall 
have been used, the result may not correspond with our 
expectations ; for those who have looked most closely into 
the web of human life, are aware how difficult it is to 
change the threads of Nature^s weaving ; and that the poet^s 
observation, 

•' KatUFun ezpellas ftnca, tamen usque recunet,'* 

is too well supported by experience to admit of being 
slightly regarded. Whatever measure of success, however, 
shall ultimately attend the experiment, good must aisue. 
If it fail, this will serve as one instance to shew, that the 
wicked are sometimes unfortunate as well as criminal, and 
that no ordiniffy circumstances are sufficient to correct dis- 
portions radically and naturally bad ; in short, that the 
leopard cannot change its spots, nor the Ethiojxan his 
akin. If this fact were demonstrated to be generally true, the 
Legislature would percave the propriety of endeavouring to 
prevent crimes, rather than of trusting^exdusively to punish- 
ment as a corrective,-*a practice which is founded entirely 
on the prmciple of the criminal b^ng capable, if disposed, 
in all cases completely to restrain his improper desires. 

If^ on the other hand, we shall be so fortunate^ which I 
sincerely trust will be the case, as to rescue this boy from the 
dominion of his lower faculties, and elevate him into a moral 
and intellectual being, it will be a glorious instance of the 
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triumph of educfttion over great natural defects, and it may 
furnish an example idtimately productive of the most bene* 
fidal results. 



Isstie of the Case of J. G. 

The following communication, which was laid before die 
Society on 24th February 1823, will shew the issue of the 
experiment detailed in the preceding communicadon. 

Letter Mr Andrew Restok to Mr Geobge Combe. 

" SiE, Edinburgh, 24<ft February 1828. 

" When you requested me to take the boy J. p. under 
my charge, (where he remained for necir five months,) it 
was your wish that I should note such observadons of facts re- 
gardmg him, as I might consider of consequence in delineat- 
mg his true character, and give you a narration of them. Be- 
fixre doing so, you must allow me to remark, that this singular 
boy would have required a discriminating acquaintance with 
human nature, in all its bearings, together with a closeness and 
accuracy of observation, to which I nave not a shadow of pre- 
tension ; and I may candidly state, that I need not attempt by 
lan^ruage, to convey to the mind of any one diose impressions 
which his conduct, as a whole, has left on my own. 

'' For some time his behaviour afforded very litde for obser- 
vation. Indeed, so much so, that I had become very sceptical 
respecting the greater part of the statements that had been 
given me respecting him. His general demeanour was quite 
compliant, rather artiess than otherwise, and inoffensive. The 
only observations that I can offer, from the very commence- 
ment, were, that he seemed to have an indirect eye and ear up^ 
on all that was passing around him, so that you could not, at 
any time, direct your eye toward him, that his did not instant- 
ly catch yours ; not by a similar direct look, but by a momen- 
tary side glance, which he ivould keep up so long as your at- 
tention miiriit be directed to him *• This was observable, what- 
ever he might be engaged in at the time. I may remark, too, 

* This ii the natural expression of a Uffge twniivtntu* 
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his disinclination to voluntary cominunication, except it were 
elicited from him by questions. I do not recollect of ever hear- 
inff him irive a voluntary statement of any iMst transaction, 
ei^r trifling or important. Another rather ^ranarkable cir- 
cumstance occurred soon after he came to us. It appeared 
that he had never been accustomed to sleep with a nig^t-cap ; 
and hi^hair was, in consequence^ all dishevelled, and standing 
on end. When one was got for him, he seemed much disin- 
clined to use it ; and for two or three nights threw it aside, 
after he went to bed. When questioned about it, he said it al- 
ways came off when asleep ; and that he could not help it. I 
ordered strings to be put to it, and they were tied by one of the 
family. On the second morning afterwards, the cap had disap- 
peared, and the boy could give no account of it whatever. My 
wife had noticed him putting something below his bed that mor- 
ning, and had the curiosity to make a seardi, when die found the 
cap thrust into the most obscure place, betwixt the bottom of 
the bed and matress. J. insisted that it must have been some 
other person who put it there, as he did not do so. For this I 
took him strictly to task (by remonstrances and throats,) and 
his conduct became more stucliously concealed for some time. 

** J have mentioned that he never made a voluntary commu- 
nication on any subject or case. The following is a remarkable 
instance. Being one day requested to go a message to a relsh 
tion of ours in Pleasance, on his return, he had rallen on the 
street, and a cart passing at the instant, the wheel went over 
his legs. One of the crowd, who had gathered round, carried 
him to the most convenient place, which happened to be the 
very house that he had left but a few minutes before.— His legs 
were examined, and every thing done for him that bis case re- 
quired. As the cart was empty, and there was loo^e snow on 
the street, he was so little hurt as to be able, in a little time^ to 
walk home. I happened to be in the way idien he returned, 
and noticed him halting a good deal, and enquired what was 
the matter ? He replied. That he had fallen on the street, and 
that having come down in a certain position, (putting himself 
into an attitude, to shew me) he had hurt one or his 1^ 
a little. On examining the leg, it appeared a good deal swelled 
and discoloured; and all the bandages and dressing, which it 
had previously received, had been removed on his way hmne, 
I observed, also, that his cheek, and one of his eres, were in- 
jured. He said, that one boy had been throwing a stone at 
another, and that it had struck him by chance. Next day, oar 
relation sent one of her family to inquire how J. was after 
the accident ; but this person not knowing what had happened 
to him, could not give us any particulars; and it was not till a 
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wuck After that our flriend caUed herself^ and flave us all 
the infannation about the matter* not one syllable or which had 
escaped from the boy. Another mstanoe of abeurd ooaceal- 
ment may be noticed. A pair of new stockings which had been 
given him on a Sunday, had disappeared; and he could not 
give any account of them, except that he had IiEud them aside 
with his Sunday's clothes. On examining his legs at the time 
4>f the accident, I found them inside of his common stockiogs ; 
that is, he was wearing two pairs at same time: and yet he de- 
liberately affirmed, that he did not know any tbizig about this 
drcumstanee, alleging, that some other penoq must have put 
them on unknown to him* 

I do not reooUect, in my whole life, being as completely 
baffled as I was by the boy, in the following cssa One Sun* 
day he and I only were going to church. After being dressed, 
something occurred which detained me for a little; and I tok) 
J. to proceed to church, and I would follow him itistantly. 
It happened that I did not get away for about ten minutes, 
and was surprised enough Suit I did not find him in the seat 
He xetumed to the house punctually about the usual time of 
dismissal. Seeing that ha returned alone, my wife naked him, 
when he came in, where I was? He replied, that I was iust 
behind him, and would be here immediately, which was ute- 
nUy the case, I did not tell him that I had bota at church, 
but put a few general questions to him, to learn his move- 
ments; to all of wfaidi he gave ready answers; yet, in so vague 
and artftd a manner, as almost to convince me that he had not 
been there. I then took him aside, and put a long series of 
questions to him, the answers to which were mana|^ with 
attdidezMrity, as almost to deserve compliment £br his deoq>- 
tive ingenuity. Whenever he discovered that I had been diere, 
he immediately pretended to recollect that he had gone up the 
left hand staircase, in place of the right, and of course had 
been in another seat by mistake. Some of the questions were 
as follows: Q. What part of the seat were you in? A. Near 
the head of it Q. Was it thrang? A. Middling. Q. How 
many might there be in it? A. T & not know ; I oSd not count 
thcDL Q, Were there any females in it? A. Yes; some. Q- 
How many do you think? A. The place where I was sitting 
I could not see very welU Q. You have said there were some ? 
Were there more than <me? A. I am not sure if there were 
moKe nor one. I put a number of similar questions respect' 
ing the seat before ours, but J., conceiving that he had now 
got the fact of his being in a wrong seat established, gave me 
more specific answers, without it bonj^ in my power to chedc 
him. Q. Did the congregation dismiss when you came out ? 
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A. Yes. Q. U i» die Sacnuaent Sunday this^ and they are not 
dismisaed yet ? A. A number came out when 1 came away, 
and I thought they had been all coming. Q^ What was going 
on when you came out? A. Singing psalms. The two last 
answers being strictly correct» I was again uncertain whether 
he had been at church or not, and said little more about the 
matter at that tixoe, resolving to resort to another method, bv 
which we had repeatedly got at the truth. That was to tell 
him, that we had obtained mformation fixmi some other quar- 
ter, of his heYing been seen doing this, or going such a where 
(as the case might beV Whenever he apprel^ded that our 
statement was going to be worse than the truth, then, and then 
only, would he make a correct acknowledgment. According- 
ly, on the day following, we obtained the confession ; that I 
being detained a little longer in the morning than either he or 
I expected, he supposed uiat I was not coming to church, and 
therefore made m for Leith, and spent the forenoon there. 
He called at church on his way home, (being in St James's 
Place,) and was thus enabled to answer the two last questions 
correctly. By the same metiiod, we obtained the acknowledg- 
ment that he had spent two .oiber Sundays in a similar w«y, 
when sent to church by himself, but returned exactly at the 
mid»day and evening dismissals. 

** In comparing some parts of his conduct with others, I 
was frequently at a loss what opinion to form regarding him. 
For instance, if sent the most trifling message, he generally (I 
should rather say uniformly) indicated the greatest dulness, 
amounting sometimes to actoal stupidity. We soon discovered 
that he had no oreat partiality to going errands; and as they 
occurred more uequeotly than he seemed to relish, he resorted 
to that method of getting quit of then. When sent about ainr 
thing rdating to himself, in which he was interested or plaued, 
his manner of goiiiff about it was a complete contrast to that 
assumed on these ouier occHSions> Before he left us, he had 
in part succeeded in his deaign ; for the members of my family 
would radier have perfonned a number of the messages them* 
selves, than been bothered with his blunders and assumed stu« 
pldky. I have seen him, when sent out for a single aitide, 
return two or three times to ask what it was, and buy some- 
thing completely different after all. 

''I could detail more facts, conoborativeof whati have here 
mentioned, but jprefor stating a fiw^ mry||infffff«u?f "»^T»»it*^yj 
to relating many m general terms. 

" I have now to advert to the moet mdanchdyatraat in his 
dMUTBcfeer, that of pilfering. In a very short time after be came 
to us, various little things disappeared. The first instance Uuit 
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-we noticed was this : One day I had put a smaB leathern bag, 
containing some silver, upon a table in the parlour, (having oc- 
casion to go out in haste) ; when my wife looked in, a little af- 
ter, J. had unloosed it, and had his hand fairly introduced 
into it. He excused himself, by sayinff, that one of my chil- 
dren was anxious to see what was in the inside; and that he 
was only going to indulge her. In two diffsrent instances, we 
discovered that he had carried off articles, and disposed of tJiem 
among his school-fellows. When ordered to brin^ them back, 
he told us that the boys had left the school, and 3iat he never 
idlerwards saw them. One evening, our little infknt, in my 
sister's arms, dropped a penny ; and it being inconvenient for 
her to stoop at the moment, ahe clapped her foot on it, and cal- 
led to J. to hand it to her. He pretended to make a long 
and diligent search, but could not find it. My sister being 
confident that he must have got it, accused him accmtlingly ; 
upon which he turned out all his pockets, and persisted, with 
his usual confidence, in denying tnat he knew any thing about 
it. Next day, we got him to acknowledge that he had really 
found it, and had concealed it in the sleeve of bis jacket, till 
he got out of the house, when he disposed of it 

'^ The following circumstance shews another method of impo- 
sition that he attempted. I was informed, that one evening, 
when he was sent out a message, he pretended to have lost a Shil- 
ling on the street, gathered a great crowd around him, and set 
up a most piteous outcry about his loss, assuring the passengers, 
that if he md not obtain a shilling somehow or o&er, he need not 
go home. However, he could make nothing of it, and contrived 
to find the shilling himself, and came home as usual. We heard 
nothing of the matter from him, but from another person, who 
had witnessed it These, and several others, are spedfic cases 
of pilferii^ which I could bring home to him, but I have no 
hesitation in imputing to him a good many more, which he had 
managed in such a way as to escape detection at tl^ instant He 
was in the fiiequent practice of getting out of bed during ni^t, 
procuring a light, and rumaging the whole house. Two diffe- 
rent times, I am certain of a small sum of money having becoi 
taken from my pockets; also two pen-knives, one of whidi I 
m^retted particularly. I cannot say that his disposition to 
pi&er was confined to any particular object It seemed quite 
indiscriminate. I have noticed sometimes, his pockets a uttle 
bulky when he had returned from school, and have examined 
them two or three times, when I generally found them stufied 
with such things as he must have obtained fltxn dunghills, or 
similar places : and the articles were of such a nature, and in 
such a state of dirt, that I would have imagined the most co- 
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veious diflpositton could not have been gratified with theni.- 
He never withheld an answer when a question was put to him : 
and we sometimes put a few relating to himself; the answers 
to which^ and the manner in which he gave them^ made me of- 
ten doubt if his conceptions of right and wrong were not con- 
siderably deficient For example, he was asked one night how 
long it was since he had commenced telling lies? He answer- 
ed^ with the greatest ease and pleasantly, that he had told lies 
ever since he recollected ; and that he did not think there was 
any harm in it On another evening, when he had been net- 
ting a severe reprimand for falsehc^, my sister offered him 
some small reward, if he would abstain from telling lies for one 
week only. In a little, he replied, very coollv and good hu- 
mouredly, that he might try, but he was sure he could not do 
it; for he had never passed one week of his life without telling lies. 

" For the last two or three days that he was with us, he had 
behaved very correctly ; and we were almost in hope that some- 
thing mightbemade of him. On the daypreceding nis elopment, 
he signified much anxiety to have his sfao^s repaired; and this I 
gave nim permission to get done. On the evening he was very 
anxious to have his Sunday's clothes laid out, that he might put 
them on in the morning, which^ fisr some reason, were refused 
him. He seemed very uneasy all next morning, and inquiring 
whether he was to get to church. Upon being told that he was, 
he dressed himself with great dispatch. As soon as I was 
dressed, I said he might be going; when he instantly left the 
house, and has not mnoe bam heard of. It appeared that he 
had been out of bed the preceding night, and had extracted Is. 
6d. from my pocket We did not discover any thing else miss* 
ingy except a little bread, for which we did not blame him. 

'^ I might have extended further details of him, but as th^ 
are all of similar import, I presume what I hkve given will 
afford a tolerable specimen of this most remarkable youth. I 
am. Sir, your humble, and most obliged servant, 

'• A. Rbston." 
Notice of the boy^s elopement was instantly given to the- 
Manager of the Charity Work-House in Glasgow^ and to 
every person with whom he was known to be acquainted ; 
but up to the present day no account of him has been per- 
ceived. A report of a boy of the same name and age ha- 
ving been found swindling in Berwickshire, reached a mem- 
ber of the committee in July ; but on farther inquiry, he 
ascertained that the individual was another than the subject 
of the present communication. 

aoth August 1823. u 
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IX.— Oil inferring Natural DispasUums and 
Talents JFom Devehpment (^ Brain. 



Mr GxoBGS Coif BS« 



(BMdWih Ap/d\%93L). 
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XN several instaaces, easts of the heads of individuals, or 
a note of their cerebral deveU^ment, have been sent to 
phrenologists, who have given sketches of the natural 
talents and dispoc&tions of the originals^ somedines with 
great accuracy and truth, and sometimes with more equi- 
vocal success. None of the practical applications of the 
sdence has been regarded with greater suqpicioo cnr dislike 
than this ; and it has been, unhestatingly, represented as 
mere quackery, or at least as entirely akin to fortune-tel- 
ling and palmistry in general A short inquiry into the 
prindples on which the practice is founded, may, therefore^ 
not be without utility. 

The proposition. That the natural energy of each primi- 
tive propensity, sentiment, and intellectual faculty of the 
m]nd,.bears a relation to the aae of a particular portion iA 
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\^ is one that can be proved to be true ofc fake only 
by observation. Every phrenologist holds it to be oertaix^ 
ly true, and, aeoordingly, it will be treated as a fundamen- 
tal principle in the present discussion. A healthy brra, at 
a vigorous period of life, is always understood. 

If, thai, a head is presented to us» in which the oifBAs 
of intellect and erf* the moral sentiments are largely do» 
vdoped» and those of the animal propenades very moderate 
in sise, it is quite obvious, that, if the mental powers act 
wskb a force corresponding to the dimensions of the organs, 
the tendencies of the mind will be strongest towards moral 
and intellectual pursuits, and that they will be company 
tively feeble in the range of animal deare. To precficate 
that tlus wiU be the case, savours no more of divinatioti^ 
(the/iTine^fe being admitted), than it would do to predict^ 
that the seale.of a balance which is diarged with the 
heaviest w«igbt will descend. It is quite true, that if the 
piinciple is regarded aa tcnaouiuf, all conclusions deduced 
from it inust appear empirical ; and the coincidences, when 
sucA occur, betwixt the inferred tendendes and the actual 
dispontions^ can' be lodged upon only as fortuitous,^— or 
lueky hits, exactly resembling those occasionaQy made by 
fortune-tellers, to whom phrenologists have been com- 
pared. But, in. this case, the empiricism of the condusiona 
is tyapareni only, and not real ; and the semblance of it 
arises altogetherfrom dUhelief^ in the observer, in the sound, 
ness of the prindples on which the phienolagist proceeds^ 
and tM>t firom any peroq^tion of inconsequence betwixt the 
principle and the result The diarge, therefore, is itself eB»- 
jNrical and ui^Ulosophical, unless the objector be prqiared 
to establish^ by evidenae, that the pitnciide b really ub*' 
founded in naAuie, or to meet the proofs of its reality of« 
fered by the supporters of the system, which is generally 
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the farthest thing in the world from the intention of the op- 
ponent 

It will be said, however, that the actual dispositions and 
talents of individuals, are the result, not of their natural 
mental constitution merely, but of this modified in a 
thousand wayS) by education and external dicumstances ; 
and that, as the influence of the latter causes is not indi- 
cated by the cerebral development, the conclusions of the 
phrenologist are still liable to the charge of being deduced 
without attention to all the elements by which the character 
ia formed. The answer to this remark is simple. The 
jArenoilogist in no case ventures to predicate, from the 
mere development, any thing more than ample natural 
talents- and dispositions ; and in every instance where a 
sketch, resembling that of actual character, has been g^ven, 
previous information has been afforded of the age, sphere 
of life, and education of the individual in question ; and the 
conclusions have connsted of an estimate of the effects of 
these extrinnc causes operating upon, and modifying, the 
direction of the original powers. Hence, there is principle 
in this case, as well as in the former ; and, however diffi- 
cult its application may be, or however incapable the phie- 
nolegbt may be supposed to be to apply it with success, 
the very circumstance of principle bdng recognised, and 
of its being adequate, if ably employed, to produce the re- 
sult, ought to absolve the sdence and its followers from the 
idk imputation already alluded to. 

There are cases in which the natural dispoations and ta- 
lents are so decided, a& to command and predominate over 
external circumstances, instead of bring greatly modified by 
them. SnAXSFEARS and Burks, and Bvoitapabte, for 
example, forced upon the world the imprestton of thrir na- 
tural powers, in oppontion to the strongest external ob- 
stacles to their success. Now, if the principle above stated 
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be correct, the brains of these individuals must haye 
presented pfarenolo^cal indications of their predominant 
poiv^rs as well marked and unequivocal as their mental 
manifestations themselves ; and, if so, it is quite obvious 
that a phxenologist, on examining their heads, might have 
pnedUcated quite philosophically, that Skaksfeabb pos- 
sessed immense energy, an unbounded soope of faacy^ and 
a very great talent for observation ; that Bubks was gifted 
with much manly, yet tender and simple feeling ; and that 
Buonaparte had received at birth an endowment of pro- 
digious energy, joined with insatiable ambition and great 
intellectual power. In short, in this instance also, the que- 
stiffli resolves itsdf again into this : Does the natural en- 
eigy of die mental powers bear a relation to the oze of thdr 
tirgans or not f For if it does, then it is quite philosopfai. 
cal to predicate powerful manifestations from large organs. 
. In cases where the organs of the animal propenaties, mo- 
ral sentiments, and intellectual powers, exist nearly in equi- 
librio, education and circumstances produce the greatest ef- 
fects ; because then, individual powers may have been cul- 
tivated into a comparatively high degree of activity, while 
others may have been left comparatively dormant; and 
thus the actual result may have depended more on adven^ 
titious than natural causes. In all such cases, the phreno- 
logist would limit himself, by pointing out this very capa- 
bility of being greatly modified by circumstances, as the 
distinguishing feature of the character; and he would not 
venture i>n inferring a angle particular trait, unless he 
were minutely informed concerning the nature of the mo- 
difying causes. 

On the other hand, when particular organs are greatly 
defective, the modifying influence of circumstances is small, 
for unless a certain degree of power be confersed by nature^ 
education has no basis to act upon, and will produce very 
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limited «fect8. Hence, if a skull bepreMited to a phfe- 
ncddgist, in wbidi the organs of the intdlectiuJ faculdesi 
Imd of the moral sentiiiients, are greatly deficient, and thNMe 
of the anfaial propenuties greatly developed, as in Maiy 
Maekinnes, the inference is unavoidable, that die tftMiig 
toidencies are all to low gratification, and that as the re- 
straining powers are feeble, the dispositions of the indivi- 
dual, unless controuled by power oiperior to his own^ will 
eorrespond. 



€kue in w&icA (he Natural Talents and Dispositions c^ 
Hie Reverend Mr M. were inferred from the Devehp- 
tnent of his Brain. Commnnicated by Mr BaiAN Don- 

XIK. 

In March 1821, 1 transmitted to Mr Geobgx Cokbe, 
in Edinburgh, a cast of the head of a gentleman, Plate II., 
fig. 2., stating that the individual in quesdon had received 
a good education, and moved in enlightened society, but 
without mentioning the name, or any drcumstances of his 
life or profession ; and I requested that he would give a 
iJketch of the natural talents and dispoations which the de- 
velopment appeared to indicate. In a letter dated 81st 
March in that year, he sent me the following remailcs. 
** The cerebral development of the gentleman whose cast 
you sent, appears to have been as follows *. 



,« 



* The Committee beg to remirk, tfaat, «t the time thb tfevelopmeDt 
•W9M itated, the Society had not fixed on tpedfie terms to be need in denoting 
•the lehitivo 9iie of the agans ; io4hnt aomt eiqutnioQs occur here, which 
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<* 1. Amativeaemg^n&m tauSL 
^ 2. PhilopfpgeiiitiveDet8,— laige. 
** S. Inhabidveness, oow Conccntri- 

** tivencBD, . moderate. 
^ 4. AdhesiTeiiefley— moderate. 
•i 5, ComhetWmuMi wimiB 
^ 6. Destructivenefi.—- pretty fiilL 
*^ 7. CoDstnictiveDeiB, — moderate. 
** 8. Acquiflitivenen,— -rather ftilL 
** 9. Secret i veuegs, — rather ftiU. 



14L VenentiQiiy^vciy Inge. 

15. Hopey— Ivge. 

16. Idealit7,*«ot large. 

17. Consdentioiisneei, — very laife. 
16. Finimfiw, Imge. 

19. Individnali^,— maU. 
80. Foniiy — moderate, 
24. Locality, — large. 
28. Tune,— rather AiU. 
80. Compariaop,— fbll. 
31. CooBalityy— ftilL 



^ 10. 8elf-esteem,--laige. 
*' 11. Love of Anprohation, — ^very large. 32. Wit,— moderate. 
'^ 12. Cautiouaiietty very large. 33. Imitation, — full. 

«' 13. Benevolence^— Jarge. Wonder,— not large. 



cc 



The individual would be decidedly moral and fnUi- 
iualf and UtHeproneio animal wdulgence. He would 



are not now generally used. Their meaningt however, ie to obviovf, 
that no change or explanation appean a e c cwa ry. They increaee in the or- 
der *< small, moderate, large.** The practice of measurement also, was not 
then resorted to ; bat they snlgoin the dimensions taken from the cast in 
possession of the Society, Bust 26., the istsgunents being inclnded. The 
only correction which the measniement stiggests on the development, as 
above noted* is to state Destzuctiveness ^ Large,** and Caatioiisness *< R*. 
« ther Large,** in place of «« Pretty Pull,** and «« Very Large,** shadei of 
di£flerence which do not aiflBCt any of the points in the sketch. 



Fran jnnctian of ocdpital spine with Fhiloptggeni- 
tiveness to Lower Individuality, • 
Concentrativeness to Comparison, 
Meatus anditorius eztemos to ocdpital spine. 
Ditto to Lower Individuality, 
Ditto to Benevolence, 
Ditto to Firmness, 
Destructiveness to Destructiveness, 
Secretiveness to Secrativeness, 
Cautiousness to Cautiousness, 
IdeaUty to Ideality, 
Constructiveness to Constructivcness, 
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be scrupulous and hcnourabk in the extreme^ wi^-agi'^ai 
aversion to debt ; ambitious of distinction^ or derirous to 
please, but exceedingly modest, and most esteemed by those 
who knew Jdm best. His Jfistice^ though ^eat^ would 
not be severe, but would be softened by benevolence^ and 
elevated by veneration. The intellect would be pene- 
trating^ but would have a greater tendency to speculaU 
on moral titan on physical causes. He would shine 
more in the pnvate circle than in public. Hi» imder* 
standing* would be slow, but sound -in its oonoiufions; 
'*^ and be would be much troubled with doubts and difB- 
^^ culties in his decisions. The individual would not wor- 
** ship wealth, hulhe woidd have a prudent regard Jar pro* 
^^jfcriy, and^would calculaie his expences and his income^ 
** so as to keep the former considerably within the latter. 
*^ He would be alive to music. He would be religious, and 
" a sincere worshipper ofGoo.^ 

Mr Combers letter was shewn to the surgeon, from whom 
J obUuned an account of the case, and who attended ibe 
patient during his illness : had known him for many yean, 
and opened the head after death. He requested to have a 
copy of that part of the letter pointing out the development 
x>f the organs, and the phrenological deductions. He re- 
turned it with a note, merely saying, ^* I have marked with 
•«< a line underneath those parts of the estimate which are 
^^^ correct^ (To save repetitionj the words so marked are 
printed in italics in Aforegoing copy. J By a strict in- 
junction from the medical gentleman, who is of the highest 
respectability, and my own promise given to Jbim, I am 
boimd not to commit his name to paper ; nor did he even 
tell me the name of his late patient, the subject in que- 
stion; but, in describing the case afterwards to a third 
person, a Mr P. of Charing-Cross, be informed me it must 
.of necessity be that of Mr M., upwards of thirty years 
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minbter of a Bapdat oongregation, of irfiidi he himflelf was 
a member. I do not, thef^fore, think that I commit any 
Iweach of oanfideace in statkig thus far. It appears that 
Mr M. was first brought up to the trade of watich^ 
maldng, but wluoh he soon abandoned for pursuits more 
congenial to his taste and inclinations. By great applica- 
tion he became a scholar imd a man of considerable learn- 
ing. Besides what I learned fktim his medical fiiend, Mr 
P. spoke of him in terms of the highest respect^ as a minis- 
ter esteemed by all his congregation ; as a man of most ex- 
emplary conduct, and of the strictest integrity ; he also 
agrees as to his care and economy in the management of his 
own affinrs. 

The anatomieal description of the bniin, as giten by the 
gentleman w1k> opened the head, I cannot send to the Sou 
oiety at present, as I find the copy I have too imperfect. 
He condudes, however, by saymg, << It appears that the 
<* parts of the brain wfaidi had become pulpy, were those 
'* in which Gall places the organs of Prudence and Cir- 
^* oumspection ^caiiiioiiMM^) for which this gentleman had 
^ been remarkabk prior to his iHneas, which lasted six 
^ years, but which he rofndly lost after its commencement. 
^ He became at length perfectly foolish ; his mind retain- 
^< ing no distinct ideas, except on theok)gical subjects, on 
^^ which he always gave consbtent answers.^ 



Analysis of the preceding Sketch. 
Br Mr Geoege Combe. 

It will be observed, that Mr Doirxix communicated the 
'information that the individual whose cast he sent, ^^liad 
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^* xeodvcd 41 good eduoation, wid nov«l in enli^itened 
** tncie^.** I was thus made acquainted with the eaiues 
wfaiieh tended tD modify the dneetiiin of die natuvaldiapon- 
tioDs; but, besideSy the< head -stands in one of the extremes 
fennerly mentioned, in wUeh natuve eonttds nalfaer than 
is modified by external eircomstanoes. 

The first observation n, ^^ikMAe indimdMi wmdd he 
^'decUUfy moral and mieOeckud, and UtSe pratie to am^ 
" nud indulgenceT* Tins inference is fimmded on the great 
p repon denm ce of the oigans of the moral scntimenis and 
iatJsUeotual faotdties, oror those of the animai pnq)ensitie8. 
It is neisessaxy only to glance at the cast or engrsviag of die 
head to perceive, that there is very little brain at the base 
behind die ear ; that the coronal sur&ee, the seat of tbe mo- 
ral sentiments^ is not only broad, but elevated, and that the 
portion ei brain extending from the ear to thefioreJiead, i»* 
dttding the organs of the inteilectiial powers, is also lai^ge^ 
The next observation is, ^ iha4 ie woM ie sontpubue 
** amd konowaltk In &e extreme^ wUk a great msoereion ie 
*< dM,^ The organa of cqnsdiwiieiianais, venermUm^aoA 
hve iff mpprobaticn^ are all.laige, sothat the natnralaeoti>>> 
meat ^rf Justioe^-^^'the diotales of ieligion^«-f«nd r^;acd to 

the opimon of apcie^ , w euld coocwr in pionptii^ the in- 

dividnal to virtoous ecmdnc t . Inseveeai ins t ances in real 
life, in which a laige devriopment of censofafriiawwcti was 
joined with ee^eeteemasidhve ^approbaHon lai^ge, I have 
observed, that the individual was as anxious to keep out of 
debt, as a person of opposite dispointions was ready to get 
into it; and, on this observation, the above inference is 
founded. 

<* Ambiiiaue vf dieHnction or deeiroue to pUaee.^ This 
characteristic depends on the Jooe qf apprcbaUon. If the 
individual move in the public eye, this sentimen t will prompt 
him to deore distinction ; if m a private sphere, only to 
please those with whom he associates. 



(C 
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*^ Eweeeibigbf modui, and mmi it i eenwd hy iho$e wko 
knew kirn betL^ Modesty arues frdm a gieat eadoir- 
ment of lave qfapprabatiot^ camliousnen and comedmHemM 
neeSf genenlly joined 'witii a-ooaflidenUe e^eetemn^ wad 
aooMtines "With noderafee or dcfeottve eombaiimneei ; and 
this comhitiatinn occubs in the indifidmd in queoticm* Be- 
ing modesty necessarily nnplies tint ^fae irould he most es- 
teemed bjr those who knew him best 

Hie jmeAee^ Aotigh greai^ would mU be severe ; hut 
would be aeflened bjf bemevdence^ and deomUdigvemm' 
ikmT* This remark irifJains itsetf, beeause the tliree 
nwflonn imirtiiw d in ir sir sll liirflr A hurge ciMioJeNlJoitf- 
ngjSyjeinid withmuAyifwt»CT»andA><riictfggfiet>,and lit^ 
tenenelmer, prodneesextreme ngtdmfm^ and eren seiwrity 
of dhfMMition. Tbie individual wiU be disposed to.jpeackmk 
JMStiiKj np to Ae very letter of his obligatien; buthewitt 
Jmve a tendency to. exact it with equal inSenfaility, how- 
eves ineaprilde die pecsonwhotiwes it SMy betoeatiBf)rt]ii]s 
amply his demands. The sentament of oew s flie f w tf o ii in oj , 
when iwanbiwed with veueration and offiensfencf » prod u ces 
dispesttiensy cfaaiilsUey longLsufferiqg, and humane^ as wdl 
as sompulooflly just 

«« 7^ tntaifectf msiiU fe peiMlraiM^, hi^ woM heme a 
greater fendmuy io epeoidaie en moral ihan on phyeiaei 
ooueee.'^'^ThB inteUect takes its direcliim from the predo- 
mifpt^g propensities or smtiasmtg with which it is cam- 
bined. When joined widi much acguJsMnmasf, for exam- 
ple, it will be disected towards procuring wealth. When 
-eondaned widi great lot^tf ^appft)&alkin and idb^^ it will 
be turned towards acquiring fame. In the individual 
in question^ eanehmeUvemeee^ and the knowing organs in 
general, which give the tendency to mechanical and pbysi- 
cal punuits, are moderate in size; whereas the organs of 
the moral sentiments, whkh furmsh the mind with those 
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fedings on which ethics are founded, and the reflecting 
facul^ which take cognizance of these, are possessed to a 
^onaderaUe octent Hence the direction of his btdket 
towards moral speculations was inferred. 

<< He would shine more in the privaie eirde than m 
jpiiAKc.^—- This arises from natural modesty of dispoation, 
Ihe elements of which have already been explained. '' Hie 
^^ underetandkigwoiMbedoWylndeotmiini^ 
<< but he mndd be much troubled with doubts and difficulties 
<< ill his decisions.'^ I have observed, m actual Ufe, that 
when the endowment of cautiousness and conscientiousness 
peeponderates over the degree of intellect possessed; and, 
in particular, where combativenesSj which gives courage, is 
onall, downess <^ decision, and extreme hesitation, are ne- 
ver-failing results. Conscientiousness produces an extreme 
desire of arriving at absolute truth, and cautiousness inspires 
with the fear of not having reached it; and, unless the in- 
tdlect be naturally so penetrating and comprehensive, as to 
present a dear perception of the whole beaijng and rektions 
of a case, at one glance, so as to satisfy these sentiments, 
no alternative remains, but for the understanding to em- 
ploy repeated efforts to accomphsh that which it cannot 
effect by one exerticm of its powers; with such a oombina- 
tiim of feelings, dear intdlectual perceptions must be ob- 
tained, before the mind can fed satisfied that all b ri^it 
Mr Dovkin's correspondent does not speak of the comet* 
ness of this inference in the individual in questioo, whidi I 
r^iret, as the point is of importance. He does not, bow- 
ever, say that it is erroneous ; and, from numerous obsenra- 
tiixis in real life, I am indined to think, that if he had po^ 
sessed suffidentiy dose opportunities of observfitioD, he 
would have recognised its truth. 

** The individual would not worA^weaUh^ bu^he would 
'' have a prudent regard Jbr property^ and would ealculate 
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'< his expences^ and his tncome^ so cls io heep the former 
'< considerabbf within the JatterT'-^Jcguisiiiveness gives tbe 
deflire to obtmn property, and self-esteem produces that re- 
gard to self-interest which pmmpts one to hold it when ac- 
quired ; and both of these are well developed in the subject 
dt the present case. When to these faculties are added, as 
in him, a powerful cofMdenfJotMfi^M, catUumsness, and love 
ofappraboHonf there is superadded to the selfish feelings, a 
great desire of acquiring wealth, as the means of dcing jus- 
tice, of averting want, and of obtaining the respect of the 
w^rld ; so that, in the person in question, every motive cal- 
culated to produce the effect mentioned in the sketch was 
combined. 

^ He would be aUve to miiftc.''— This evidently depends 
upon the devel<^mient of the organ of tune. It is not spo- 
ken to in the remarks by Mr Dovkin^s friend. ^< He would 
'^ be rdigiousj and a sincere worshipper ofGoD.'^ This in- 
ference is founded on the possession of the fiicullies of vene^ 
ration^ hope^ and conscientiousness, joined with a respecta- 
ble endowment of intellect. 

The present application of Phrenology is highly important, 
because, on its practicability will depend, in a great degree, 
the utility of the sdence. If cerebral development indicates 
natural talents and dispositions^ then the science will afford 
some aid in enabling parents to dedicate their children to 
those pursuits in which they are most fitted to excel, and 
will also be useful in enabling mankind in general, to judge 
of the qualifications of individuals with whom they may re- 
quire to be connected in life. I have repeated experiments 
similar to that now detuled, in ten or twelve instances, and 
have seen at least ten cases more, by other phrenologists ; 
and, in all, there was a great measure of success. At the same 
time, it is proper to state, that difficulties occasionally pre- 
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Bented themselves, and in&reiifies were emaetaSMs drappB, 
which did not oosxeflpend. with the dispDodcMW in nature ; 
but^ in every such case^ it turned out, that all unusual conv- 
lunation of faculties had piesented itself, the effect of wUeb 
the phrenology had not had an oj^portunily of aaeertainingy 
by actual observations in nature^ For ezanidey on one oo- 
caaiouy I met with a combination of ki^MCfvliQmaf^r, whidi 
gives the desire to conceal^; and^ when ill diiected, leads to 
finesse; with large laae qfapprobaiioHi which ^ves the de> 
suae of publicity and ostentation; a full conniefitiau8pet$, 
which produces, the seitfiment. 4i£ eKplidt truth, joined with 
mstotiori^ wUch.is one ingredient in a talent for persoiwtioi^ 
—all in one individual ; and, being then unenlightoMd by 
observation coQoemtag'the precise result of the whole acting 
tflg^er, I felt 0ceat embanassiaent A conjecture which 
was hastfded, turned out to be, in some points, erroiieau& 
When, heweven, the effects- of tlua combination were ex^ 
plained^ a step, in advance iu the scienee was.gained^ Ktb- 
ture is constant ; and» as similar causes produce similar efl 
fects, on meedng with the same combimttian in another ii^ 
dividual (and several instances have eonce occurred), it was 
easy to predicate ix>nectly the tendendes which it wcniU pro- 
duce. Thus an intimate aoqoainlance with the ear^nd 
develepment of numerous individuals^ and amfiie <q9pprtuu- 
nities q£ observing the dispositions and talents connected 
with eaoh^ are indispensably necessary to qualify any peraoa 
for the practice, of this, branch of the science* Siidi a de* 
gree of reflective power also,, as gives peroeptipnof motive^ 
is necessary to the observer; for it is i^ foct^ i^evealed b^ 
Phrenology, that persons in whom the reflecting fecuUiea 
are exceedingly defective, do not perceive causalioii eidMC 
in morals or in physic Such persona see actioiia only aa 
occurrences, and are blind ta the motives which produce 
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them. They are the loudest soofien at ThteatAogyf «iid 
are excusable, in every reqpect, for bong so* 



h^^OAeeroations on Evidence injhvaur (jf Phremdlogj/^ af-^ 
Jbrded bjf RqporU on ike CerAral Developmeni cfKxgr 
euUi CrvnmaUy « Miedtfe d hjf Aeir Shdb. 



By Mr Gsorgs Combk. 



(Read 2Sih jfyril ISSBt.) 

XXAVIN6 oecaoonally heard objectioDs stated againal 
the validity of the evidence in favour of Phienolegyy af- 
forded by reports on the conduct and cerebral devalopneiit 
of executed criminals, I beg to trouble the Society with a 
few remarks on the subject, rather with the view of dnvn^ 
ii^ forth any objectbn which may exist, and exdljiig di^* 
cussion upon it, than in the hope of throwing new li^bt up- 
on the merits of the question itself. 

The objection I understand to b^««-diat the chaiacter of 
the criminal being known from the evidence on his trial* n 
little ingenuity wiU enable any member to make 19 a 
plaufflble case of concomitance betwixt the dispositiops mnni* 
fested, and the development of the bcain^ whatever the latter 
may be, and hence that the report, is an evideno^of ingeauitjr 
on the part of the reporter but not of tmthin the science. 

The same objection has also been stated against reports of 

t 
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correspondence betwixt the development and dispoeitions of 
persons whose characters are previously known. Let us 
examine these objections. 

Phrenology professes to be an inductive science, and those 
who cultivate it do not pretend to powers of divination. It 

m 

is founded on a discovery by Dr Gall, that the size of 
particular portions of the brsdn bears a relation to the 
energy of particular mental powers or dispositions. Before 
the discovery could be made, Dr Gall of necessity re- 
quired to be acqumnted with the talents or dispositions of the 
individuals whose heads he observed, for the development 
itself carried no intimation of its connection with any fa- 
culty of the mind. Two points, therefore, were necessary 
to be established, to enable him to place his discovery on a 
philosophical footing : Istj The possession of particular 
talents or mental dispositions, by particular individuals, re- 
quired to be ascertained : 2c%, The concomitant develop- 
ment required to be obvious and perceptible to any person 
who made it his study to observe it. Now, any mental 
talent or propensity could be known only by its being ma- 
i^ested in actions. One individual, for instance, probably 
sung melodiously, and this was evidence that he possessed the 
musical talent ; another was noted for pride and pomposity, 
and this proved that self-esteem was powerfully active in 
his mind. In the next place, to ascertain the cerebral de- 
velopment, which accompanied these powers, observation 
of the head was indispenmble. Supposing, then, that a phre- 
nologist should maintain the truth of any particular organ 
upon such evidence, what objections against it would be 
well founded ? 

An opponent might deny the mental manifestations, and 
say, that the individual in question could not sing, or that 
the other manifested no pride. The point could be brought 
to an issue only by an appeal to those who knew the indi* 
viduals best, and liad seen them in the greatest variety of 
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dirrumstances. If they testified to the reality of the mani- 
festations, the latter would be proved. If, again, an oppo^ 
nent objected to the account of the development, and alleged 
that there was no test, rule, or standard, forjudging of size, 
(and hence that it was easy for aphrenolo^st to call an or- 
gan large or small at his pleasure), and that he thus possessed 
innumerable means of escapes, however closely the difficul- 
ties were pressed; and, therefore, that he the opponent could 
not enter into particular objections, but was obliged to rest 
upon a general denial, that the organs were in me or 
appearance such as was asserted ;«-the reply to this state- 
ment would not be difficult. The phrenologists affirm, 
that an organ of tune should be very large in a very great 
muffldan, and small in a person destitute of musical talent. 
If, then, any member of this Society should present a report, 
stating, that he had heard A. B. play admirably on the 
violin, and had examined his head, and found a large or- 
gan of iune, it is obvious that the circumstances stated are 
quite possible in themselves ; and, therefore, that these as- 
sertions affi)rd prima Jheie evidence of their truth ; and an 
opponent who wishes to rebut them must assert, that he 
had heard A. B. attempt to play, and perceived him fail ; 
or that he had compared his organ of tune with that of 
C. D., who had no musical talent, and found the latter to 
be equally large. In short, he would be bound to come 
forward with a contradictory statement of facts, or to^ow 
the phrenological testimony to stand unshaken. 

Let us apply these principles to the case of a report on 
the head of an executed criminal. We have, on the one 
hand, the judicial record, and all the various circumstances 
attending the oomnusnon of the crime, to lead us to a 
knowledge of the motives which impelled him to the deed in 
question. It is difficult to conceive evidence which the 

X 
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phrenologist would be ksa aUe to twist or misnepiesenty or 
which is better entitled to be received as an authentic testi- 
mony, concerning the feelings and views under whidi die 
criminal acted. At all events, an opponent who questions 
it, is bound to bring forward some statement in point of 
fact or argument, of a poutive and tangible nature, to shew 
that it is faUadous, and is not entitled to get the better of 
it by a simple denial. 

In the next place, thephrenolopst produoes the dcuU it- 
self, or a cast of it, as evidence of the developm^it. He 
assumes as a prindple fixed by previous inquiry, that the 
skull indicates the development of the brain ; and he then 
prqpeeds to state in what manner he connects the skull in 
his hands with the criminal. He mentions who sent the 
skull, or who ^ook the cast ; and proves thai the one exhi* 
bited is authentic and genuine. Having done 6o» he speci- 
fies the development of organs which it indicates. If the 
skull shews that combaHveness and destructivmesSf and «c- 
quisiiivenestj are large, and benevolence and conscieniiaueneif 
small^ and the record of the trial bears, that the criminal 
was an unprindpled thief, and an atrocious murderer, he 
draws the conclusion, that the organs and dispositions cor- 
respond, and is entided to represent this case as an addi- 
tional proc^ that these parts of the brain are oooneeted 
with the tendendes ascribed to them in the phrenological 
extern. 

An opponent who would contest this argument is. not en- 
titled to reply, that he perceives a development, but cannot 
tdl whether it is large or small; or that the phrenolqgji^ 
mqr juj^e among the combinations, and assert whal^Jbc 
pleases, without fear of contradiction. The localities of the 
oigans are designated on casts in the hands of the public ; 
and no member of this Sodety, to serve a purpose, cguld 
maintain, that the organ of deetruciiveneee lay under the 
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Mib» of tile fixMMal bone, or thai df immobkee nadae IM 
tenfwnil bone. The oppcmeBt^ therofinre^ p oeM iacB th^ 
m&aDB <^ detecimiiiiJig precisely the mMm^um of the orgen% 
if he choofies to take the troublev Againv the ireai skx of 
l;he oi^gami ia equally ciq^le of bdng aaoertainedL Maay 
caalB of ak^lla of uidividiialB of the moet qppoaitje charae^ 
ten ave sold in the shefw^ or exlubited to the publie in the 
Society^s 0(d]ectio&} and an opponent ia bound to compaie 
one with another^ and lo make reasonable esertioiUy to dis^ 
eover the actual siae of any particular otgan^ about whieh 
he means to diffmte^ befixre he is entitkd phileso^iicaUy 
to assert^ that it is not such aa it is repreaented to be. Xof" 
the third plao^ theybiiciiofit of the fhcidtiea are stated m 
books of FhrsDolcfgr; and a disciple can no more pretend 
that the atgan marked dertructiveness serves to feel benevo* 
iiM^, and that the one marked hope ncrren to ted Jiar^ than 
hecan pneteudtbattheearsees^ortheqrehearsi Inthelast 
plaoe» the effect of the oombinatioDa ia matter of philosopfai* 
calinfierenoey^onwUch an opponent is bound to reason fmriy 
and logically) belbre any conchisbn^ which. he may drawi 
is entitled to the least weight If combaiivenHs and d^ 
j|rifClMMfi«M be laig^ and &msmImor» 2^ 
and emueientiomgneu^ smelly little skill is reqnimte to in^ 
fer thai the dispositions will, be ardent^ cruel akid uxgust 
If a phrenolo^st^ with such a combination in hand^ weM 
to represent the character as mild^ benevolent and honesty 
bow eanly mij^t he be lefntad; or, to take another exam* 
ple> if two indi^uala were fiwnd to possem a large developi^ 
SisMt of acfiitsMiwms9> but ii^ in the one» cons cienHtmmMB 
waa very laige^ and in the other yoj sasall, and we were 
toJd that the one was a thief^ and the other an henest mani 
hew eomfdeie would the re&ilatite be^ if the one, poasess- 
lag the Isffge cDiisdinlioii«nas#» werefiaund to be th6 tegue* 
No prinople would bear out the inference, diat aoqm^ive* 
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fi^»», dixQctedByastibiigaentiiBentof jufltbe, leads to aImU 
iiig ; whereai, if the results were exactly revetsedi evety one 
irould 8ee> that it was a just deductkn to oondade, diat th^ 
desire of property » directed by a sense of dut j» woidd lead 
to honourable enterprise to acquire vealtb ; while the same 
desire^ undirected by justioe, might lead to thefL The 
combinations, therefore, do not present jugging iiitricaflie% 
but philosophical modifioations of the manifestatioDs of one 
power by another. Skill, and some oompreheiuiyeness of 
imderstaoding, are requisite to trsoe the ejfects, but prind* 
pie b always to be found to direct the judgment ; and an 
ignorant and impatioit objector has no good ground of 
complaint thathedoes not see through the maze, if he has 
not bestowed adequate attention, or possesses adequate Mf 
lity to unravel it. 

If^ therefore, the record of the trial bears testimony to 
the dispontioiis of the criminal; if the authenticity of the 
skull or cast is established ; if the development of the or- 
gans is matter of fact which is capaUe of ascertainment 
by inspection ; if the functions of the organs are set forth* 
in the woriu on Phrenology ; and if the eflfects of the com- 
binations are rq^ulated, by fixed and •ftfiiloBophical pfioi* 
dples,— -I do not see, in what respect, a report on the 
bead of an executed criminal is ofcgectionaUe as evidence 
in finvour of the science. 

. In other arts or sciences, such cavilling objections as we 
have supposed are not listened to. If a surgeon reports 
that a case of hepatitis fdl under his observation ; that die 
symptoms were so and so ; and that, on dissection, the li^wef 
presented such and such appearanoes,<*«his report is received 
as testiniimy, acccMrding to the known veracity and inteilk' 
genoe of the individual ; although, owing to die interment 
of the patient, the facts, in nine cases out of ten, are net 
Buaceptible of verification* No person in his senses w^oid 
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dunk of denjriog the appearances deeeribkl) on nierefaypo. 
dietkal suppoatioDS of difficulty b tradng them, and fad- 
Ikaes fixr impoeition in the narration of them. The bona 
Jkki and con^Mienmf cS a reporter ndust be iadmitted, till 
anfficient reaaon be shewn for doubting them ; and mere 
ignoianoe and aversion to inquiry occurring in the ob- 
jeolor, are nev^ in any science, held to afford philosophy 
cal reasons for questioning a statement. 

As to the effects of the comlnnations, again, in the theory 
of gravitation, the centripetal is held to control the centri- 
iugal force of the planets ; and distance is held to modify 
the effects of rize. In chemistry, an alkali is admitted to 
affect the action of an add. In medidne, age, climate, con* 
sdtution, are admitted to modify the effects of pardculap 
medicines ; and, in short, in eveiy science which takes cog- 
nisance of agents, one power is admitted to modify the ac- 
tion of another; and yet no person in bis senses thinks of' 
sqpresenting these^ modifying effects as destroying all cer- 
tainty, and opening wide doors for impodtion and deceit in 
ibese several branches of knowledge. No reason, therefore* 
can be discovered, why such a notion should be deemed un- 
philosophical, when applied to Phrenology. In the sdences 
now alluded to, the combinations increase the difficulties of 
attdning a correct knowledge of the peculiar qualities of the 
elements ; but these difficulties are surmounted by patient 
«m1 acuta investigation ; and Pbrenol<^y, in requiring ap- 
l^ioaticm and intelligence for its cultivation, is, in this re- 
spect, only on a par with the other branches of-human 
knowledga 

The chief difficulty in tradng the effects of the combina- - 
tions in Phrenology, arises from an erroneous notion, de- 
rived from the analogies of phydcal sdence, that two facul- 
ties of oppodte functions, such as benevolence and deetruc- 
mveneUy destroy each other, and thjat the possessor should 
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ihen maaifest oeiiher. If we lopk into theecmdiictof moi; 
however, we will find, that an individual may be piooe to 
anger (the effept of larg^deHnicHvenessJy and neverthdefis, 
in his general conduct, beiemarkaUe for goodness of heart, 
|md kindpess of diafiosituHi,— the result of a powerful bene^ 
vdmce. Again, it is supposed that beneoolenee and aogm* 
iiHveneu ought to counteract each other, and produce a 
state of iiulifferenoe both to the acquisition of wealth, and 
to the boQtowing of charity, in the individual in whom they 
are comlHned ; whereas, the true {Nrinciple is, that a person 
in whom both oigaiis are laigiBi will manifest each so as not 
to offend the pther ; fqr example, he will be ki|Kl and ch»- 
iritable^ by bestowing his influence, advice^ or personal 
trouble, but not his money ; thu8.mitnifesting refil warmth 
f}f heart, although averse to part with his property, in con- 
sequence of acguisUivefiess being stnxig. An individual, 
im the other hand, ^l whom a^quiriiiveHeu is large, and 
benevolence small, would not shew kindness either in giving 
money or in taking personal trouble. If, again, benevolence 
be large, and ocquiriHveneu small, it is probable that the 
possessor of this comUnation would give away money very 
T^adily, because he felt no strong deare to retain it, while 
he could not be troubled in making any great personal ex^ 
ertions in favour of a person whom his i^n^cio&fice diqMxed 
him to serve. Thus this sdence must be studied aocoid- 
ing to its oifu laws, and not judged of by inapplicable ana- 
logies, and false and superfi<nal views, drawn from other 
pdences; and, when sedulously cultivated in this manner, 
it will not ful to yield an abundant harvest of useful know- 
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^•^Bepori on the Devehpmewt qf Jama Chrdon^ exeeu^ 
fed (U Dumfries^ 6ih-June ISXly/brJhe murder qf John 
EXIiot, a Pedlar Boy. 



By Mr Bobsbt Buchamah. 



(Read mh Jpril 18S3 J 
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V^UR informatbn regarding the life of Gordon, previous 
to the oommisaon of that act which brought him to the^ 
scaffold^ is derived chiefly from the newspaper in which the 
judicial proceedings at his trial were published. It is neither 
cqpbus nor circumstantial: and although it might have 
been satisfactory to have known more particularly the his* 
tory of an individual who was capable of performing so 
brutal a deed^ the general outline given is perhaps suffidcnt 
for our purpose. 

GroanoK was a nauve of the county of Mayo, in Ireland, 
and of the Roman Catholic persuaoon. His person was 
Aort, his face much marked with the small-poz, and the 
general expfesnon of his countenance repulave and dis-- 
agreeable. Like too many of his countrymen, he appears 
to have been deplorably ignorant, and could neither read 
nor write. No mention is made of the period at which hd 
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quitted Ireland ; but if the reports which prevailed about 
th^ time of his execution be worthy of belief, his change of 
country was the necessary consequence of some deeds of vio- 
lence he had committed at home. According to Ins own 
account, he had been lingering, in a very unsettled manner^ 
in the south of Scotland, for five or ax years before the pec* 
petration of the murder. He seems to have procured the 
means of subsistence, by working occarionally on diffe^rent 
farms for a few weeks or days, as he found employment ; 
and either to have begged during the rest of his time, or 
lived by means still more equivocal. 

The poor boy of whose death he was accused, is supposed 
to have been bom at Hexham, in England. And, beipg 
rather weak in his intellects, and of a delicate frame of bo- 
dy, had gained a livelihood by carrying % small box, con- 
taining a few trifling articles of hardware and stationery, 
through the pastoral parishes that lie contiguous to the 
Border. Judging from the evidence of the witnesses, as 
well as from the spedmens that were exhibited to th^ 
Court, the whole amount of the pedlar Elliotts property, 
^uld scarcely have exceeded the value of a few shillings^ 
^d this affords a striking proof of the utter disregard erf 
liuman life displayed by the murderer. , 

It appears that, late in the evening of the 11th Novem-, 
\;)er 1820, Elliot arrived at a farm-house in the parish o£ 
Canobie ; and that Gordon also came to the same place 
a few minutes afterwards. The former, according to the 
evidence of the family, carried a red box, and appeased a 
simple looking lad ; and, from his conversation with 'Gor- 
don, at this place, they appeared to have met here for th^. 
first time. Next day was Sunday ; and, accordingly, th^ 
both remained at the farm till the following morning, when 
they set out together. They were seen during the day, 
gravelling towards Eskdalemuir, and the same night thejr 

8 " * 
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wrived at the fann ci Coot in that pariah. Gk»doD had 
two hare-skins in his handf and the pedlar hbhox^ the ooni- 
tente of which he as usual oflfered for sale to the inmates of 
the house. After spending the night here, they again set 
Ibrth on the morning of Tuesday the 14th ; Gordcm telling 
the boy he would gee a good dinner when he came to Thirl- 
^ane^ the residence of Captain Napieb. The parties were 
seen together^ for the last time, by two women and a g^l, 
who met them travelling along the road near Bumdeugfa. 
Gordon wore on his feet a.pair of heavy dogs, which parti- 
culady attracted the notice of the girl, from the <^ queer 
mark,^ to use her own phrase, which they imprinted in the 
mud. On this day, the murder is supposed to have been 
committed. Towards the evening, Grordcm was met walk<^ 
ing alone, by a farmer and his shepherd, at a place called 
Overkirk-hope. He had the red box .auiig across his 
shoulder; and the shepherd having seen him frequently 
before, said, '^ Ytiu have got a box now, I see.*" To which 
Gordon readily answered, ** Ou aye.^ He asked them for 
lodgings, and being refused, continued his route; and, 
about an hour after, reached the farm of Cossershill, in t^ie 
parish of Ettrick. The £urmer did not see him tiU after 
family-worship, when his confused and agitated manner 
struck him so forcibly, that he mentioned the circumstance 
to his wife and mother, on going into the parlour. The 
good woman had observed that Grordon did not jcnn in the 
psalm, and spoke of it to him, when he merely rqilied, 
that *^ he wa9 not book leam^^ He left this place early 
next morning, and spent the following night at Hyndhope, 
where he 9old sevend of the little articles contained in the 
boK ; and next day, was again seen still carrying the box 
and the hare^skins. The box, however, was found that 
evemng, at the side of a streamlet, by a shepherd boy, 
Qojrdon having thrown it away^ after rifling it of its con* 
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teoU^ wUdb he afterwards carried about with htm ki a imaU 
ham bag. 

The body of Elliot was not found till die SOth, when 
it was discovered at a lonely spot called Steel4>ushFedge9 in 
Eskdakmiur, by a riiepherd boy, who was employed in 
tending his father^s sheep. The body was stretched on the 
grass, with one hand across the breast, and the other ex*- 
tended on the ground. The boy irnmediately went home, 
and rdated what he had seen to his family, when his &ther, 
ydung a cart, and taking anodier of his sons along with 
hbn, they all three went to SteeUbuahredge^ and wrap- 
]iiag the body in a jdmd, placed it in the cart. By tUs 
time it was getting dark; but still they could observe 
the marks of blood where the head o£ the. body had 
lain. The farmer, on his return, summoned several of 
his neighbours, and sent for a suigeon to the nearest 
village, in whose presence the body was examined. It now 
appeared there was a cut or contusion on the chin, a cut 
above the right eye, and a great many wounds on the back 
of the head ;— »wounds which, in the suigeonV opnion, the 
b^ could not have survived, even if he had been found 
tmmediatdy after they were inflicted. The fSEunily by 
whom the body had been discovered, now recollected a man 
and a boy having come to their house a short time before 
this, whose ajqpeacance they remembered so minutely as to 
enable them to identify the body of the boy. The man 
had worn clegs or wooden-shoes, strongly bound with iron, 
and shod on the heels with the same metal ; the mark of 
which they also had observed in the mud. Next day the 
body was interred ; and a few hours afterwards, the same 
boy who first discovered it bang again on the heights, ob« 
served a pair of iron-shod dogs, lying within fourteen yards 
of the spot where Elliotts body had been found. * On 
this he once more returned home, and related the drcum** 
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•tanoe to fan father, who, with Mb wife and 4he warfgeooi 
went to the place and biought them away. Inforaiation 
having, by this time, been ^ven to the Shesiff, the body 
was disinterred and exammed anew by two suigeons; 
These gentlemen oonenrred in opinion, that the woands 
must have been given by an instrmnent not very sharp, 
sueh as the inm-hoop of a dog ; and having applied the 
ibrepart of one of the ekgs to a semueinndar woond in the 
back-part of the deceased^ head, they found it eiURtly to 
eoneqpcmd. The contents of the boy^s pedi were easily 
traced to Crordon, as he had, subsequently to the muider, 
shewn Aem to several persons, and sold part of them to 
others. In consequence he was apprdiended at Nairn bood 
afterwards. In May following, he was tried beibre the 
Cucuit Court of Justiciary at Dumfiies, lor the crime of 
mnrderii^ the pedlar boy, and having been found guilty,* 
was condemned to suffer death. 

During the period which elapsed between his trial and 
execution, he held no intercourse with any of his relatives, 
although it was known he had a father, and several brothers 
and sisters suU in Hfe. He saw no one but his priest, who 
attended him assiduously, and apparently not without ef- 
fect His bduiviour to the Court when sentence was pro* 
nounoed upon him had been highly indecorous ; and at 
that time he declared himself innocent of the crime for 
which he had been condemned. When led back to his 
prison, however, his haidened feelings seem, in some mea* 
sure, to have given way. The solitude of a dungeon, whose 
door he must regard as the threshold of eternity, could 
hardly fail to stir up some feeling of remorse or contrition ; 
and, accordingly, when he appeared for the last time on 
the stage of human fife, his mind had undergane a eonfci- 
derable change. Instead of reviling, as formerly, the Jury 
by whose verdict he was to suffer, he now prayed both for 
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them and for hb Judges. Andaltliou^lieiieferifistiBelly 
aclmowledged Imnaelf guilty of the hocrid deed, he tdmit- 
tedy <Hi the BaSoU^ the justice of his punishment At the 
moment when the fatal signal dropped from his hand, a 
ciicumstance oocurred» which, a century ago, would have 
been rq;arded as the voice of Heaven denouncing the mnr« 
derer; and proclaiming to the qpectalors, that *' whoso shed- 
^ deth Uood, by men shall his Uood be shed** A flash of 
the most vi^d lightning seemed for a moment to envelope 
him in its flame, and the tremendous peal of thunder which 
instanthr followed was the last sound which fell upon his 
ear ! His body was ^ven for dissection to Dr Maxwsli. 
of Dumfries, who presented the skull to the Society. 

Having thus sketched the outline of GordonVhistoiy, in 
so far as it is known to us, we shall now state the cerebral 
development, as indicated by the cranium, for eramining 
wluch, the amplest opportunities were aflorded ; and a£* 
lerwards enquire shortly, whether it is sucha&^the doctrines 
of Phrenology would have led us to anticipate. . 



1. Amativenciii ■ modnnte. 
S. PhiloprogeiiitlveiieM,— lAXfft 
3* ConceottiltvMiWi mntXk 

4, AttMbment,— AilL 

5. Combativeneas, — ftill. 

a. Destmctlveneai,— very kigew 

7. CoD3tnictivenen,— cman. 

8. AfiqnWliTeiMis,— AdL 

a Seae Uv t a Mi i rifhir IML 
la 8eif.«ftMni,— lUL 
11. Love of Approbfttioiiy—liin. 
19. Cautjoamewy ■ Jiirge. 
13^ Bcnevqto n c c ,^inod tf ite. 
14b VwM W tto ii , la i s a 
15. Hopet— fUQ. 
IS. Idcelity*— tmall. 
IT. ConacieotiouBiMss,— amall. 
IS. FiimiWOT, ■ wither eiiielL 
IS. Lower Indtvidiialiix,— Inft. 



Upper Individuality,— /ulL 
80. Fbmij^-Ain. 
aU She, Ipgew 
St. Coloarii^f^anall, 
IS. LocaUty,-^flLlL 

84. Ordery — modetate. 

85. Time^— emalL 
8S. Kamber* — amalL 
87. Tue,— flnalL 

88* Laogivg^, In aofiv at ean be 
judged fixim an examina- 
tion of the cranium onljt 



S0> Camalitji tmalj 
Si, Wit| email 
38. Imitation,— moderate. 
IVonder, ~*-noderate. 
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MeMKremad iif 0(Krime9 Head: indwt. 

gwtti rhfloprog Miiti T^DiM to LomfK IndtvidiMlB^, • ^^^ 

Coaccntrativenwi to Ccnop» ri ion» • * ^ f • 

DestructiveneH to Dettractivene8B» • • ^ i • 
Meatus auditoriiu e&terniu to Lower Individiulityi • ^ f . 

Ditto, toce&treofPliilopiogeiiitivenen, 4 f 

DItIo to ditto of Fii iiiiMiw, - • ^ l^; 

Cautloaanetf to C«atioiuneia» • 5 { - 

Idealicy to Ideality, • « • . 4 { 

I have only to add, that, as this report was drawn up npon 
a diort notice and from scanty materials, (and the period 
that has elapsed since the execution of Gordon having, 
bendes, so materially limited the information respecting 
him,) it is hoped that the Sodety will look with indulgence 
on its imperfections. - 

When we compare the foregcnng development with the 
oonduot of the individual, it appears to correspond in a rel 
markable degree with his disporitions, both as indicated by 
what we know of his previous history, and by the circum- 
stances attending the act for which he suffered. The head 
is altogether much below an averatge aze, and, consequently, 
indicates corresponding weakness in the mental manifesta^ 
tioQS. Although his s^esieem and kwe of iapprdboHoni 
(which under proper regulation are important powers)^ 
are full, and acquisUiveness (leading to a desire of bet* 
tering his cmidition), is also ful^^^yet as we find that eon* 
^ruetivenes89 (whidi gives dexterity in manual openU 
tions, and when jtHned to {he other powers just mentionect 
inspires a love of industry), is small,-** that concentrativencM 
wadjlrmnessj (the one givmg the power of directing the 
fiiculties in a eomUned action to one object,— and tint 
other giving a perseverence and steadiness in whatever we 
undertake), are also small ; — ^we might expect to find what 
seems to have been precisely the case, .that this individual 
was an idle and indSdant wcN'kman, averse to any kind of 
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eooalflBt hbaat. When to this k MUtd, il» gmd delU 
dency of cofudni^iotfffieM) we wiU not be surpriMd lliat 
he should be more wSIiiig to procure a livelihood by 
^S^ng <Mr theft; or, in shorty by any means, howerer 
irv^ular, rathef than by honest industry. StiU, it may 
to many appeiur difficult to conject u re what was die 
motive wfaidi led him to commit the horrid act of mur- 
dering the poor defencdesa half-witted lad, in the Imbw 
boroua manner he Ad, when all he waa to gain by it did 
not exceed a few shillings in value. I am^ however, die. 
posed to think, that all this is perfectly explicable, under 
the drcumstanoes of the case^ and that the devdopmoit of 
Gordon leads ua to a very dear view of the motives under 
which he acted. I have no doubt that the original moving 
cause which first prompted the deed, waa Gtodoo's desire to 
possess himself of the pedlar^s box» No doubt this box ami 
all its contents appear to us of verfr small value, but it 
wiU be recollected that all ideas of value are can^iantive; 
and that though to us it may appear perfectly trifling and 
insignificant, it may have qypeared very difeently in the 
eyes of Gordon, who, it is more than probaUe, never pos- 
sessed so much richea in the whole course of his life; and 
in his then wandering and unsettled mode ol liying, he 
m^t have no proqiect of ever acquiring so much, in any 
other way. Besides, we are not merely to consider the ao* 
tual value of the moveaUes in .ahillings and pence, but the 
hnportance which a p^son like him might naturally attaoh 
to the profession of a pedlar, and the statue in sodety 
which he might acqmre by the possession of a faost 
and wares,— uriiieh his full endowment of iqpr, might in. 
dttce him to imagine would, by good luek and goodma^ 
nagement, conduct him to a state of wealth and indcpendi 
ence, far beyond any thing which could be aotuaify reain 

3 
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led from nidi flknder means ^. All this, it is easy to see*' 
might have presented to this man^ who^ besides bring utteri^ 
ly uneducated, seems to have possessed a very sknder ea^ 
dowment of reflective powers,— -a temptatioD wluch he wm 
qfite unable to resut ; and when, in addition to this, we 
consider the opportunity that was afforded'by the wild so* 
fitude they were tnverang, the weakly constitution of 
ElKot, and also his defective intellect, both of which woukl 
incapacitate him from offering any efiPectual rwastance, we 
may cease to wonder at this result. The developnent of 
Gordon shews us a man who would never have committed 
a murder whidi required boldnces or detennanatioa. His 
etmAmisneM was large, and hbcom&itfvra^tnotmorethan 
lull, iMieJirmne$simdconemiraHvm€$9wet^b^ 
ficient But from this boy he had nothing to fear,— ond pes?, 
ssssing no restraining feelings of a ccmscientious or benevo* 
lent ktnd« and the soUtude leaving him without any fear cf 
interruption, he had proceeded under the influence of the 
motive we have mentioned, and of his datmciivemUf wluch . 
we have seen was very large, to perpetrate the bloody deed. 
It is iniposnble to trace these fedmgs and. motives more 
minutely. Perhaps he mq;ht have first endeavoured to 
possess himself of the property withooljnurdeiing the boy^ 
ami that enraged at his lesistanee he had killed him ; or he 
may have meditated the murder from the iGrst, thinking 
that this was tlie best or the only means of preveutiqg the 
robbery from being discovered. Neither of these suppon-. 
tions n inconsistent with the devebpmeat ; but at all events 
the great dciirueiivgness and deficient benevalencey shew: 
themsdves conspicuously in the Inrutal f^nrocity with which 
the mufder appears at last to have been perpetral<ed><r-and 
in the baibaraur method taken to extiqguidi th«^ ppor boy> 
hfe, by beating him about tfc^ head with an iroo-beeled sboe^ 



« 



* Vide the 8tory of Alnaschar in the Arabiin Nights* Tale^. 
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The state of the body Aewed that the yitil spark had not 
been eztinguiihed by one blow, for every part of the de» 
eeased^B head attested the ferociouB spirit of his destroyer, 
flad would dmost persuade us, that this s|Hrit had eontinued 
to operate «ven when its violence could not longer a£fect the 
unfortunate suflerer. 

The behaviour of Gordon after the murder, corresponds 
with the development in a way equally exact Possessing, 
as we have seen, a full endowment of hope^ defUAeni reflee^ 
Hon^ and no great aecre&vene^^ it would never occur to 
him that it was necessary to use any precautions to prevent 
detectidi of the crimes he had committed ; and of whidi, at 
llie time they were ccmmutted, there was no living witness. 
Unable himself to trace or to foresee the ocmsequenoes, his 
hope might suggest to him that no person would ever know, 
what no mortal eye had seen popetrated; and not posoess 
ing that strong desbre of concealment, and that instinclive 
power of veiling his acts and intents which b given by ee^ 
creiiveneeSj he proceeded in a manner which was sure to 
lead to a discovery. Instead of talcing measures to conceal 
the body, he seems to have left it on the very qpot on 
which he deprived it of life. And fiur from endeavouring' 
to escape, by mthdrawing himself fieom the country, he och^ 
tinued for some time wandering through the very oounfay 
wfaidi Elliot used to fiequent, and offering for sale those 
very articles by which the unfortunate boy had obtained 
his support 

On exanuning the development farther, one ought per* 
haps have ima|^ed that the large <»gan of tfeneraikm 
would, in some degree, have- supphed the place of ben^ 
voUnee and eomdeniioueneeey and restnuned his mnr^ 
derous arm. But ficm the degrading state <xf ignorance in 
whidi he was found, as well as fifom the short outline of hia 
history, which we have been enabled to give, it appean^ 
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exceedingly probable, that this organ had received but lit^ 
tie eultiratbn; without which, considering that he was 
possessed of powerful passions, with moral sentiments, and 
tateUectual facultieB of the lowest order, its influenoe, at 
siich a momeDt, could hardly be felt At the same time, 
we are inclihed to regard his emotion at the farm-house, 
during the family devotions, as arising principally fiom this 
source. It was only a few hours before that he had hurried 
an unofiending fellow mortal into the presence of that 
Being before whom his knee was now bent ;— -and to a mind 
naturally susceptible of a religbus feeling, the situation 
in which Grordon now found himself, could not fail, by 
awakening it, to fill him with temporary remorse. 

If a deed of such iiorrid barbarity had been found in 
connection with a cerebral development such as was at one 
time assigned to Gordon, by some enemies of our science, 
diey might, with some diew of reason, have exulted in th^ 
prospect of its overthrow. If, instead of the large desirue^ 
tiktfeness, and full combaHvencM and oequisUiveneMy widi 
the weak arganscf ctmseienHoumess and benevtdertce whidi 
Iris cranium exhibits, the last two had been found larger 
and the first three moderate or small, the disciples of Phre^ 
nology might have trembled for its fate. But when, in 
addition to the ominous magnitude of the most fatal pro* 
pensities, there is at the same time discovered so great a 
deficiency in those sentiments and intellectual powers which 
might have opposed their influence, the case presents lit- 
tle to perplex the phrenologist. And, in this instance, his 
advantage over the mere metaphysieians is strikingly ap. 
patent Had the case of Grordon been' presented to the 
latter, and an explanation requested of the source in his 
mental constitution, from which this brutal act had pro- 
ceeded, they would probably have extricated themselves 
from the difficulty, by per{degting ujb with- some vague and 
indefinite terms of power amlJhcuUi/. *^ Quand nous voyoils 

T 
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un effelt^ 8ay& a French writer, od the (^peratums of the 
mind, " dont la cause nous est inconnue, nous nous ima^ 
nons Pavoir decouverte lorsque nous avons jcunt k cet effiat 
un mot gen^raL de vertu^ ou de foculte; qui ne forme dam 
niotre esprit aucune autoe id^, si non que cet effet a queU 
que cause, ce que nous savions bien avant d^avoir trouv^ ce 
mot r If, in the present instance, however, they declined pur- 
suing this unsatisfactory course, the only other they oould 
with safety adopt, would be at once to acknowledge the case 
to be altogether monstrous and anomalous. Nor need it ex- 
cite astonishment that they should be forced to take refiige 
uiider such a cover. For,as their system of the mental oonsd- 
tution of man is nothing more than an imperfect account of 
dieirown nature — their sciencesupplying them with no power 
todraw aside theveil which conceals that of their nd^bour— 
they would most probably conclude, and perluqpB with justice^ 
that it eontained no principle which the drcumstances of 
this case oould have instigated to the performance ci such 
a. deed. And it may be added, without preten^g, in any 
d^gitte, to detiiact from the real merits of the established 
philoBOphy of the mind^ that any attempt to apply it, in 
knvestigaUfig the sources of human action, would most fie> 
^uently lead to the same uncertain result 

6ordon''s whole conduct subsequent to the murder appears 
so like mfatuation, that, on viewing it in conjunction with 
the smalhiesfl of the brain, we are led almost to suspect 
either the presence of mental disease^ or a near approach 
to idioey^ in the individual. He seems to have made no 
attempt to eonceal the body, but to have left it cardessly 
where it was murdered ; and, instead of providing for Us 
safety, by removing to a distant part' of the country, he 
continued, till the period of his apprehension, wandering 
through the v^y neighbourhood which Elliot used to fre- 
quent, and offering for sale those very articles by which his 
lioCbrtunate victim had f<>mierly obtuned his si^port. 
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Such a prooeecKi^ strongly confirms the opiBioa his de- 
velopment led us to form conoaming him, vis. that he fek 
little true remorse for the crime of which he had been 
guilty, and that his intellectual faculties were too weak 
to enable him to adopt the proper means of saving him- 
self firom its consequences. 



8. — Remarks on the Case of John BeUinghamy the Assas* 
sm of Mr Perceval. 

By Sir Gbobge Stbwart Mackxnzie, Baronet 

(Read 9fHh March 182SJ 

jN O individual, fit to live in society, ever expressed a 
thought, that the passions and prapenaities of our nature 
should not be kept ia due subjection to our better principles. 
Even men of very lax prindples, and loose practice, admit 
that they err in their conduct ; and they seldom offer any 
excuse, but that they cannot re»st their propennties. TMs, 
in so far as it regards the welfare of society, cannot be ad* 
mitted as any extenuation ; because, whei;i there is suffi- 
dent and sound intellect, consciousness, for the most part, 
satisfies the offending individual that his conduct is impro^ 
per. Although reason may excuse a man for offending 
agiunst any law, human or divine, x>f which he may be ig- 
norant, he cannot be forgiven by society ; because, if this 
principle were established, ignorance would be pleaded iQ 
every case, and men, who did not wish to oontrc^ their 
propensities, would take care to keep themselves in igno- 
rance, and out of the pale of responsibility. 

It is a fixed rule in human institutions, that all men are 
responsible to the laws, with the exception of insane per^ 
sons, and idiots from Inrth. There has not, however, been 
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any great jiaiiis taken to define dther insanity or idiotism, 
nor to point out where these end, and rationality begins. 
An idiot, or an insane person, may, by the exdtement of 
fear, be prevented from committing certain actions; and 
he may be brought to consider himself so far respon* 
able, as to be aware that, if he commit certain actions, 
to gratify hb propensities, bodily suffering will follow. 
This is, in reality, the proper idea of responsibility, with 
this difference, that a sane person is guided by reason more 
than by fear to submit to the laws, and to hold himself re- 
spon^ble ; while an idiot or madman merely associates cer- 
tain actions with bodily suffering, the fear of which alone 
directs his conduct. There are degrees of idiotism so very 
low, that even this association can ndther be remembered 
nor formed. But in ascending towards sanity, it is ex- 
tremely difficult, by means of evidence, to prove where sa- 
nity begins ; or in descending, to discover where it ends. 
The only distinction held sufficient by the law is, that he is 
an idiot or a madman who cannot distinguish right from 
wrong. This, however, does not, either legally or philo- 
sophically, enable us to see the limit between rationality 
and idiotism, sanity and insanity. The power of being 
able to distinguish right from wrong, or the want of that 
power, must to the law be proved ; but the only proof that 
can be brought before a judicial tribunal, is the evidence 
of speech and action. Neither of these can prove that there 
exists no consciousness of action, or no meaning. They 
cannot prove absence of intention or o^ motive. It is cer- 
tun that idiots and madmen, like sane persons, perform ac- 
tions that they may derive gratification from them ; and all 
that can be proved from their conduct is, that they act un- 
der the influence of uncontrolled impulse or propensity, or 
that the power of control is absent. But what is this 
power of control ; and how are we to ascertain when it is 
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present, and when it is absent? This question involves a 
great deal that is important to society, and to the due ad- 
ministration of justice ; and is the branch of medical juris- 
prudence of by far the greatest consequence. No system 
of philosophy that existed before the promulgation of Fhre* 
nology, has ever held out the means of answering this ques- 
tion ; and it is one of those admirable results which must 
follow the discoveries of Gall, that we shall be able, in all 
cases when disease is absent, to decide with certainty, whe- 
ther a man be responmble for his actions, or otbarwise ; 
and to direct puniidunent, disdphne or education, for 
those whose actions have rendered them amenable to the 
laws. 

It is not a matter of doubt among men in general, that 
they differ extremely from each other in talents, in temper, 
in disposition, and in a thousand particulars, as various as 
the forms and colours of the face. Having had the same 
education, one man is proud, another is humble ; one man 
is passionate, another is meek ; one man is quick, another 
sbw in apprehension ; and there is no difficulty in pointing 
out numerous and well-marked distinctions, for which nei^ 
ther education nor habit will account. When. we look 
around us, and observe our fellow men with attention, we 
soon discover that the gradations from idiotism to brilliant 
powers, are not only exceedingly minute, but that, in fact, 
the differences and varieties in human intelligences, and 
human propenmties, are innumerable. If we take as the 
highest degree of intelligence, a man who is perfect in the 
knowledge of every science^ of every art, and of literature 
in all its branches, we do not find that, in the descent of 
human intellect, there is a regular diminution of intelli- 
gence with respect to every branch of knowledge. Some 
men, indeed, there are, who possess some knowledge, more 
or less, of every thing ; but intelligence commonly varies in 
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A d aftro nt maimer. OtA dUm may be remarkable for me- 
tapbjaical acamei^ who k }»t incapable of oaderBtaiidiiig 
jgrartraBg^agapteeeofmechaniMfi. One man may have a pev- 
feet knowledge t^ languages, and yet be utterly ignorant 
and ingipaWp of- instruction in the physical sciences. A 
man may exfailnt almost miracles- in calculation, and^be to 
aU intents and purposes an idiot in every thing else. 

Similar ramttrks may be made on the moral chanusters 
of mmkind ; and, in short, it is .an ineastible fact, that 
men differ in dispontions as^ well as in mtellect, and ithese^ 
jloo, oan^g to natural constitution. Men are to be found 
who have been well educated, whom nothing but the fear 
of detection and punishment prevents from commitdng 
crimes ; and others are to be found, irhdly uneducated, 
whom no coosiderotion whatever will induce to deviate ffcm 
tinnocence. 

Although many may be disposed to deny an abstract 
gradation in reqKmsilnlity, it is well known that judges and 
juriesiare in the habit of distinguidiing cases of different 
responsibility ; though upon principles so unoertam, as of- 
ten to lead to the escape of diose who deserve punishment 
the most. When several persons have committed a crime 
in combination, it is no uncommon thing for a distinction 
to be made in the degree of punishment awarded to each, 
^looording to the activity that eadi displayed in the perpe- 
tration. It is quite possible, however, that die very peiv 
sons who may be lightly punished, because they had stood 
aloof, nugfat have been the instigators, and the real authors 
of the crime. It is true that judges must abide by the 
veidictof a jury, and by the law, in pronouncmg sentence ; 
and the jury must decide accordmg to evidence. But no 
consideration is ever given to the possibility of discovering 
«the motives that led to the oommisaon of crime, although, 
;hiy omr law, tfudiu prqtetue must be proved in the case of 
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muida:^ and wicked iptention in minor crimes. These, 
liowev^Tt are morefrequently taken for granted than proved. 
If a man break into a house for the purpose of steal- 
ing, and without any intention to comniit murder,-*-with 
a posidve resolution not to conmiit murder,-r^rcum. 
stances may arise to render it necessary, for his own safety, 
to kill some one. Here is no malice prqfense ; but the 
guilt of murder may be held to be complete, because it 
was committed during the perpetration of another crime. 
Tet a man in such circumstances is less guilty for ha- 
ving kilkd another, in his own defence, than another who 
commits murder, in order to enable him to obtun his pr^. 
it is unfortunate that our laws make so little distinction in 
the degiees a£ criminality, and that the same punishment is 
awarded to crimes, of very different magnitude. If a man 
break into a house to steal, no matter what, he is sure,that, 
if detected and .taken, he will suffer death.; but he is also 
oertun that no greater punishment can await him, if he 
diould kill any one, dther in self-defence or deliberately.; 
and as there may be many cases in which it may be for the 
interest, so to speak, of a thief, that he should kill either 
before or aftar the perpetration of theft, the laws thus vir- 
tually encourage murder; a fact abundandy horrible to 
justify their alteration. 

To every one who is capable of studying and appreda* 
ting the value of the discoveries-of Drs CUll and Spcbz. 
HBiM, the utility of a phrenological exanunatian of crimi* 
nals, before they are brought to trial, wiU be sufficiently 
obvious. The result of such an examination in the hands 
of the public presecutor and judges, would be an in&llible 
direction for the d^ree of punishment, and ibr thf means to 
faeporsuedinaltemptingthcreformationofcriipnals. With- 
oat the aid of Phrenology, all the effprts of the benevolent 
be in vain, at least the direction of their effprts must be 
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unoertain, and their good effects the result of mere chance; 
and it is to be r^;retted, that, while so much benevolence is'in 
action, the doctrines of Phrenology are not resorted to, and 
tried by the best, as it is the most severe, • test that can be 
applied to them. 

The circumstances attending the death of Mr Pebcsval, 
were suffidently remarkable to have arrested the attention 
of the philosopher ; and had not the horror excited by his 
murder hurried all towards the speedy infliction of punish- 
ment, it is probable a different fate might have awiuted the 
wretdied assassin. He had no wish for concealment ; the 
act was done in open day, and deUbciratdy in the presence 
of many. There was no attempt to escape,— the murderer 
having accomplished his purpose, quietly sat down ; and 
avowed, and attempted to justify, what he had done. The 
particulars on which I now propose to offer a few com* 
ments, with the view to shew the propriety and necessity 
of our criminal law having more regard to the means, of 
discovering the degree of responability that ought to be 
attached to individual criminals, I have taken from .the 
published account of Bellingham^s life and trial. I hope also 
to shew how tittle understood the distinction between sanity 
and insanity is, and also between inteUigence and idiotism ; 
which latter distinction is unquestionably as necessary as the 
former, in attaining the substantial ends of justice, when 
abitity or inability to distinguish right from wrong, are the 
tests by which guilt or innocence are to be ascertained. 

John Bsllinohah, the murderer of Mr Perceval, was, 
it is said, about thirty-six years of age. He was bom at St 
Neots in Huntingdonshire, and was brought up to mercan- 
tile business in a counting-house in London. Several years 
before the murder he repaired to Archangel^ aa an en- 
gagement with a Russian merchant, in whose emfdoyment 
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he continued as a clerk for about three years ; but having 
formed a connection with a Mr Bosbeckeb, he returned 
to England, in order to seek a contract for the supply of 
timber. In prosecution of this undertaking, he entered 
into considerable engagements with the merchants of Hull, 
and several vessels were in consequence sent for cargoes to 
Archangel. In the mean time, however, Mr Bobbecxsr 
bad become bankrupt; the vessels of course returned in 
ballast ; and the disappcnnted merchants, holding Belling- 
ham liable for the loss they sustained by the non*ful6L 
ment of his contract, threw him into prison on charges for 
a very condderable amount. Being a man of violent tern* 
per, and of a warm or rather infatuated imagination, he 
was apt to consider every misfortune which overtook him, 
not as a neoesswy consequence of his own imprudence, or 
as one of those inevitable calamities to which mankind are 
exposed; but as an intended injury, and an unjustifiable 
aggression. From this strange and almost unaccountable 
perversity of judgment, he considered his arrest by the 
merchants of Hull, who had been so unfortunate as to have 
transacdons with him, as an act of flagrant injustice against 
an innocent man ; and, under this impression, he wrote and 
published, during his confinement, a pamphlet against them, 
full of virulent invective, and replete with sarcasm and ri- 
dicule. 

Having by some means recovered his liberty, he again 
repaired to Archangel, where, from his impetuous dispod- 
tion, he embarked in various complicated and extensive spe- 
culations, which ended, as might have been expected, in in- 
volving him in still greater difficulties and inextricable em- 
barrassments. Labouring under his usual mistaken im* 
presaon, that he himself was never to blame for the conse- 
quences of his visionary and inconsiderate speculations, and 
imagining that he had only to make his schemes and his 
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ideal injuries known, in order to obtain protection and re- 
dress, he pestered the Government to such a degree with 
petition after petition, and with memorial upon memorial, 
that forbearance was at last exhausted, and he was,. as now 
appears, with fortunate prudence, put under confinement, 
as a restraint on his turbulent and unmanageable proceed- 
ings. Smarting under this new and aggravated injuiy, he 
applied repeatedly to the British Minister at Accfaapgd for 
protection, but without success. He was at length, how- 
ever, liberated, and, despairing of redress abroad, returned 
to Ei^iland, full of loiid complaints against the iqustioe 
and oppresfflon of the Rusaan Government 

He had married a Miss Mary Ann Neville, daughter of 
Mr Neville, merchant in Newry^ by whom he had three 
children; and now took up his residence at Liverpool, 
where he again speculated as an insurance^bioker, whik 
Mrs Bdlingham pursued the business of a milliner.^ Though 
thus engaged, he presented at intervals memorials to Go- 
vernment on the subject of his claims ; and, notwithstand* 
ing he was repeatedly informed that Grovemment ooul4 
not interfere in his affairs, he oontinued, with invindUe 
obstinacy and indefatigable perseverance, to urge his un» 
reasonable if not unjustifiable demands. 

That he might be better able to push his claims, he t^ 
nded for some time in London ; and among the last of his 
papers is the following letter to the Members of Parliament 
individually, which is sufficient to shew the nature of his 
applications. 

'* SIR, 

** Havinff suffSered^ in a most unprecedented manner^ for a 
period of SIX years in Russia, on my return two years ago, I 
made a representation of the case to various departments of his 
Majesty's Government ; and, in January last, I applied for re- 
dress, by petition, to his Royal Highness the Prmce Regent, 
who was graciously pleased to refer the affair to His Most Ho- 
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noonble Privy Council. The Council declined to act in the 
buaine88> u|xm which I requested en official copy of their Lord- 
ahipfl* decision^ and was answered by the Clerk of the Council 
it could not be complied with. In conaequenee, I renewed my 
application to his Royal Hij^hneas the Prince Regent, accom- 
panied bv the indosed petition to the House of Commonsy pray« 
ing ilia Keml Highness, that, as the affiir was pnrdv natumal, 
he would be giaeiously pleued to direct my conpUint to be 
laid before Parliament. 

'* Having borne the weight of this unhappy affiur abroad, 
for a aeries of 3^eara, in a manifold way, on my return home, I 
had the mortincatiaD to find my affairs^ gone to ruin, my pro* 
perty sold up, my fionily distracted, and suffering in the most 
serere manner, by the inevitable ruinous consequences of my 
detention; and for ^e paeoeding two years they had not been 
able to aaoertain whether I was alive or dead. Since my re* 
turn, I have not only been bereaved of a further property (be- 
queathed in my absence), to make good the consequence of this 
business, but am now oonsideraUy involved, so fiital has it 
proved. Thus drcumstanoed, I trust I shall be pardoned in 
addressing the House €f£ Ccanmons individually, in the hope 
that, on the behalf of material justice, some member will do me 
the favour to bring forwaod my said petition, as common jui^ 
tice is all I solidt, and what every one will agree I ought to 
have; more especially as my sufferings for the last eif^ht years 
have been almoat too great for human nature to sustam. 

'' In solidting your kind aid, I b^ to be understood, that 
it is ftr from my intention, by this address, to complain cinBY 
VKity whatever, being convinced, that in no country upon earth 
la justice so purely administered as in this ; and justice I am 
aure I ahall have, so soon as tiie affiiir is known to the tribunal 
where alone it can be taken proper cognizance of. With as- 
aoranoe that my sole wish is to obtain what is right, without 
pMrjndice to any individual, I have the honour to be, Sir, your 
very humUe and obedient servant, 

" John Bbllinoham." 

f'lTo. ft Ncir MflbBStt 8tnet,\ 
Mac 11. 1812." / 

<« To the Honourable the Honseof Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and IreUnd, in Parliament as- 
sembled, the humble Petition of John B elKngham of 
Ltverpool, merchant; 

'' Skewdh, 
•« That, in the year 1 804, your'petitioner went from this coun^ 
try to Archangel in Russia, for mercantile purposes ; and, ha^ 
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ving dispatched bis vessels^ and all his other affiurs there, pe^ 
titioner took out his petrosnick from the Govemor-General on 
the 15th of Novemb^ in the same year^ for the purpose of r^ 
tuminff home by the way of St Petersburg. 
- '' That as your petitioner was on the verge of departure, he 
was seized, c&agged out of his kabitsky, and thrown into pri- 
son, in consequence of an affidavit of a person named Solomon 
Van Briemen, declaring your petitioner to be indebted to him- 
self and others a sum of money, when no such circumstance 
did or ever had existed. Your petitioner declares, that this 
Mr Solomon van Briemen was one of the owners of a Russian 
ship called the Sojus, that was wrecked the preceding autamn 
in the White Sea ; and that he committed this perjury widi a 
view to obtain an irregular insurance out of Lloyd's Coffee- 
house on the said vessel, on the supposition that your peti- 
tioner had communicated the circumstance attending her loss 
at Lloyd's, which he had never done ; of the truth whereof all 
parties were afterwards convinced, by the result of inqtiiries 
firom London. 

'' Had the supposition regarding your petitioner proved 
true, this maskea detention was intended to be dropped, and 
he was to have been prosecuted for the amount of the insurance 
on the Sojus, which the underwriters at Lloyd's revised topay. 
It so happened, that a Mr Popoff, another of the owners of the 
-Sojus, was Mayor at the time, and, by virtue of office. Presi- 
dent of the Magistracy : in this way the. Magistrates took oog- 
nizance of so extraordinary a proceeding. So unhappily cir- 
cumstanced, your petitioner wrote the particulars to Sir S. 
Shairpe, as also to Lord G. L. Gower, his Maiesty's Consul and 
Ambassador at St Petersburg, praying their mterference to ob- 
tain an order for him to proc^ on nis journey without fur- 
ther molestation. To which application Sir S. Shairpe replied, 
'* He had by that post written to the Governor-General of Arch- 
angel, desinng your petitioner might be immediatdy liberated, 
if not legally detained." Some weeks passed on, without any 
thing being done. Your petitioner applied again to both the 
Consul and Ambassador ; to which application Sir S. Shairpe 
answered, ** That the Govemor-General had replied to his let- 
ter, stating your petitioner to have behaved very indecorously, 
and that he was legally detained ;" when the fact is, he was 
patronizing Mr Van Bnemen in the {>roceeding before stated. 
* Lord Gower also replied to your petitioner's application, say- 
ing, '* That in consequence of what the Govemor-General had 
written to Sir S. Shairpe, he was precluded from making ap- 
plication in his behalf; but if your petitioner could bring for« 
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ward any proofs of irregularity in the business^ he would then 
act as the case might require." 

*' The proceedings were of so impure a nature, and of such 
public notoriety, that the Procurer of Archangel, immediately 
after this correspondence, reported to the Minister of Justice at 
•St Petersburg, *' That your petitioner was extremely ill-used, 
and that he was illegally detained." It appeared afterwards, 
that Sir S. Shairpe read the report at Prince Lapuchin's, the 
Minister of Justice, on its arrival at St Petersburg, but of which 
report no notice was ever taken; and although your petitioner 
made subsequent and frequent applications to the Consul and 
Ambassador, yet not the smallest answer was ever returned to 
his entreaties. The Procurer also forwarded a copy of his re- 
port to Prince Lapuchin, but with no better success. 

" After a durance of six months, your petitioner was libe- 
rated, when he proceeded to St Petersburg, with every re- 
quisite voucher of the Governor-General's letter, and of the ill- 
treatment he had sustained. 

" Your petitioner, on his arrival at St Petersburg, found it 
necessary, m behalf of his iinured reputation, to impeach Ge- 
neral Furster, the Military Governor of Ardiangel, to Count 
Kotsebue, the Minister of Justice, on three counts, to- wit, 

'' 1. For having sanctioned Mr Solomon Van Briemen in an 
improper oath, knowing it to be so. 

" 2. For having written an untrue account of the affair to Sir 
Stephen Shairpe, his Majesty's Consul, for the purpose of pre- 
venting justice. 

'' 3. For causing him to be thrown into a loathsome military 
prison, for the purpose of extorting from him a sum of money, 
with a view to colour the transaction, and thereby pave me 
way to a justification of his own conduct and that of others. 

** Count Kotzebue had the matter investigated through the 
Chief Government Court at Archangel ; and, finding every sl- 
li^ation to be correct, he furnished your petitioner with a do- 
cument, to be carried into the Senate, together with his com- 
plaint and vouchers, for the purpose of obtaining an indemni- 
ncation for his sufierings, according to law. 

*' The affiur afterwards went into the Senate^ through Lord 
Gower, by virtue of an Imperial ukase. 
.. <' That although your petitioner's case was irrefutable, yet 
the Senate, instead of answering to your petitioner's compliunts, 
or redressing his grievances, patronised the proceedings, and 
had your petitioner arrested and imprisoned, on various erro- 
neous allegations; of the erroneousness of which, their own 
courts were afterwards obUged to furnish official testimonies. 
After having tortured your petitioner for a series of years. 
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gometimea by doady confiniag him in a wretdied liwtlwame 
prison; at otners condemned to a dungeon, to be kept on bread 
and water; often publidy mardied through the dty with gangs 
of felons, and criminals of the wor9t description, and even then 
by the hoase of his Majesty's resident At b«it, he was never 
suffered to go out but like a person under serious criminal ar- 
rest, and was the object of attention, not only of all the Fcniga 
Ministers resident at the Court, but of the public at Isig^ to 
the mat dispsra^ementof his Majesty's Crown, and the EeaiU 
lenmng hunuliation of himself. 

'^ Through the whole course of these proceedings, your peti* 
tkmer ma£ innumerable ap^icaticms to the Consul and Am- 
bassador for an appeal to the Emperor on such a national dis- 
grace, and was not only uniformly rejected, but the Consid 
went so far as to assert the proceeaings to be right 

'' Thus, without having ofiended any law, either dvil or cri- 
minal, and without having injured any individud, in this man- 
ner was your {petitioner bandied from one prison to anodier, 
throu^ the various ministrations of Lord G. (jower, Mr Stew- 
art, the Marquis of Douglas, and Lord G. L. Gower^s second 
embassy, ana two years subsequent thereta 

'' That, during this period, a dispute happened betwixt a 
Captain Gardener of Hull and the Captain of the Guard-ship, 
on a squabble of only two roubles for pilotage, which trifling 
affair was carried to the Emperor no less than four times by his 
Majesty's Minister within the space of two months, while your 
petitioner's case was sedulously suppressed, dthough the ho- 
nour of both countries was materially concerned in the issue. 

" That, previous to Lord Gower quitting St Petersburff the 
last time, your petitioner wdted upon his iKnrdship, and dso 
upon Sir S. Shairpe, urging the nationality of the case, and 
praying for an appeal to the Emperor, as both law and justice 
required, when your petitioner was, for the last time, positive- 
ly denied, through Mr Rick, his Lordship's secretary, who add 
his Lorddiip could not do it Thus botn the Consul and Am- 
bassador left St Petersburg, leaving your petitioner the object 
of persecution, without any dd 'vniatsoever. At length, the 
Senate, being tired of its proceedings, your petitioner was fup- 
nished with a pass to quit Rusda, in October 1809; which act 
was a declared judgment in your petitionei^s fitvour, and a 
proof that the Senate must have revoked its own ukase. 

*' That on your petitipner's return to England, he made a 
representation of his case to Marquis Wellesl^, ftunishing the 
ongind Russian ukases, and other vouchers, confirming the 
truth of every alleiption here stated, praying redress. 

" That your petitioner's case and documents were invest!- 
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sated by Ms Majesty^s Most HonoiiraUe Frivjr Gouncily and 
round to be perfectly correct. 

'' That in consequence of the peculiar and overwhehning 
hardships of the case, combined with its nationalit]^, your peti- 
tioner was induced to apply to the Lords of his Majesty's Trea- 
sury for reliefj which raief their Lordships were unable to 
^rant. 

^ That your petitioner, by this long-continued series of cruel* 
ty and oppression, has not only had his health and reputation 
materially injured, with the loss of his business, but his whde 
property has been absorbed in supporting the cxpenoes, and 
making good the cmseauences of the proceedings, leaidng hiaa 
at present considerably mvolved. 

" That your petitioner pledges himself to prove, at the bar 
of your honourable House, the facts stated in this his humble 
petition, if he shall be permitted so to da 

" Your petitioner humbly conceives, that having undergone 
such a series of persecutions, solely on account of his having 
applied for redress for the injury susfiiined by the letter of Ge* 
neral Furster, the Governor-General of Archangel, to Sir Ste« 
phen Shairpe, herein before stated, he presumes it renders the 
affair of national import, as such; and that the Consul and Am« 
bassador having neglected and declined interfering in his be- 
half with the Emperor, which your petitioner is of opinion 
they ought to have done ; — ^your petitioner therefore humbly 
thinks, 3iat, in justice, he is entitied to satisfaction for the d»* 
mage he has sustained, from the Government of this country. 

'* Your petitioner, tiierefore, most humbly prays your Ho* 
nourable House to take into its consideration your petitioper^e 
case, and recompense your petitioner for the losses he haa ac» 
tually sustuned, in consequence of the circumstances hereiii 
before stated, with a compensation for his personal suffietings^ 
as your Honourable House may judge right and proper; and 
your petitioner will ever pray, &c &c. 

*' John Bilunobam.'* 
«' London, 28<A Feb. ISIS.** 

(Copy, Na 1.) 

'' SIR, WUiekidl, FA. IS. 1811^ 

" I am directed by Mr Secretary Ryder to acquaint yov. 



That your petition to His Royal Highness the Prinlce Rq[ent 
has been roerred, by the command of His Royal Highness, for 
the consideration of His Majesty's Most Honourable iSrivy 
CoundL I am. Sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 

" J. BXCKITT." 

'' John Bellingham, Esq." 
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(Copy, No. 2,) 

" SIR, fVkUehall, March 9- 181«. 

'' I am directed by Mr Secretary Ryder to acquaint you/ 
That your petition to His Royal Highness the Prince RegoiCy 
praying that he would be pleased to order your Memorial, 
therein enclosed, addressed to the House of Commons, to be 
brought before Parliament, has been laid before His Royal 
Highness, and that he was not pleased to signify any oommand 
thereupon. Your Memorial to the House of Commons is ac- 
cordingly herewith returned. J am. Sir, your most obedient 
bumble servant, 

** J, Bbcketx " 
" John Bellingham, Esq/' 



fading that the preceding papers had not their deared 
effect, he next made the following application to the Ma- 
giatnitea of Bow Street : 

" To their Worships the Polick Maoistratbs of Ae 
Public Office in Bow Street; 

"SIRS, 

'* I much regret its bein^ my lot to have to apply to your 
Worships, under most peciihar and novel circumstances. For 
the particulars of the case, I refer to the enclosed letter firora 
Mr Secretary Ryder, the notification from Mr Pei^ceval, and 
my petition to Parliament, together with the printed papers 
hoewith. The a£hir requires no fiirther remark, than that I 
consider his MaJesty^s Government as having completely closed 
the door of justice, in declining to have, or even to permit, mv 
grievances to be brought before Parliament for redress, whidb 
privilege is the birth-right of every individual 

" The purport of the present is, tiberefore, once more to ao-' 
licit his Majesty B Ministiers, through your medium, to let what 
is ri^ht and proper be dcme in my instance, which is all I 
require. Should this reasonable request be finally denied, I 
shall then feel justified in executing justice myself; in which 
case, I shall be ready to argue the merits of so reluctant a mea- 
sure with his MigesUr's Attorney-General, wherever and when- 
ever I may be callea on to do so. In the hopes of ayertiiig so 
abhorrent but compulsive an alternative, I have the honour to 
be. Sirs, your very humble and obedient servant, 

" John Bellingham." 

^ 9. New Millman Street, ) 
Match 93. 1812.** f 
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On calling for an answer to the preceding, he was in- 
formed, in a note, that *' the Magistrates could not inter- 
fere."^ His last application to Government was made on 
the morning of Monday May«Il. ; and an answer was pre- 
pared for the signature of the Secretary of State^ again in- 
fanning him that his demand could not be acceded ta 

Vumished with such an account of his conduct, a phre- 
nologbt of little ^perience might predicate the form of 
Bellii^ham's head. But, without attending to Phrenology 
at present, let us observe, that the first thing to be noticed 
in this account is, that Bellingham was a man of violent 
temper, infatuated imagination, and perverted judgment 
In other words, that his passions were very strong, and his 
intellect very weak,— a combination the most unfortunate 
that a human being can possess. It is well known to be 
difficult to restrain violent passions, even when the intellect 
KB powerful ; and, therefore, when it is very weak, there can 
be scarcely any restraint at all exerdsed. When a man's 
understanding is so feeUe as not to admit of his discovering 
so dear a matter of business, as the liability of Bdlingham 
to the merchants from whom he received orders, and whose 
ships were engaged, he must approach very nearly to the 
verge of idiotism. Bdlingham, considering his arrest, in 
consequence of the failure of hia contract, as an act of in- 
justice, clearly indicated the inability to distinguish justice 
from injustice, which is the same thing as bdng unable to 
know right from wrong. His speculations appear to have 
been not only extensive, "but complicated, visionary, and 
inoonmderate. He laboured under an impresaon> that no- 
thing which he did could be wrong. Hu injuries are cha* 
racterized as ideal ; and the perveraon of his judgment, or 
rather hb want of judgment, led him to imagine that his 
were national concerns. His whole proceedings are said 
to have heea tui>bulent and ungovernable ; and he pur-» 
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sued his unreasonable objects with indefatigable penere^ 
ranoe* Such being the character of the man, it is not a 
matter- of wond^ that he was put under restraint in Rus- 
sia, as he must have been taken for a madman. His appli- 
cations to the Government at home, to the members of the 
House of CommcMis, and to the Police Magistrates^ clearly 
indicate, if not a disordered, a very weak intellect, and a 
violent temper, the moie to be dreaded on account of the 
poverty of understanding. A good memory for facts and 
lai^age it is probable he possessed,, bb there appears con- 
siderable method in his madness. The address to the Po- 
lice Magistrates, besides shewing that there was a total want 
of reflection in applying to such a quarter for redress, be- 
trays the insanity of the man^s mind, in the dear and ex- 
press declaration of his intention to commit murder, if what 
he demanded were not granted to him. What had be- 
come of the sagacity of the magistrates, when this applica- 
tion was made to them, one is at a loss to conceive. They 
ought instantly to have set a watch on Bellingham, or sent 
him to a mad-house. His satisfaction with his own conduct, 
and disappmntment at not finding others ready to coincide 
with him inojunion,. seem to have rendered his feeble intel- 
lect literally insane, when he could contemplate, first a deli- 
berate murder, and then a public trial, and a disputation 
with, and a triumph over, the Attomey-Greneral. If ever 
diere was a case of what may perhaps be usefully termed 
Idiotic Insanity,, this was one. Let us now consider how 
this poor wretch was treated. 

The first hardship which the law inflicted, was a refusal 
by the court to allow counsel to the prisoner, before he 
should plead, guilty or not guilty. If a criminal have no 
right to counsel till he has pleaded, and if he be incapable 
of pleading, the law should be reformed. Mr Alley 
moved that the trial should be put off, in order to give 
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time for the productioh of evidence that the prisoner was 
insane^ Affidavits were produced as to- the insanity^ and it 
was evident tlmt it had been impo^Ue, owing to the short- 
nessf of the' finie allbMi^ IMore the^ltM; to pcocure a greit- 
et biimhet; 6t it siiff^etMf liclttib^ 4t witnesses. '" The At- 
tomey-Gdaei^id'dOiit^nded'that thi^ wa^'iB mer^ contrivarioe^ 
<o im^ios^'upon fhet^dVift't. ' He «lte^that BdlinghAin had* 
l)eenintoim fbtir'nibMhs tratisittdng busiiie^ and affirmed 
"iffiathehad ^dii^ed prodbibronly of a sound but of a^ 
ihaaciflinc^ kuiofd. ' 'l*his^ewattie {libbynlity, that the Ai- 
'tortiey-Gf€nieri& fikd attefided' bur%tde td the priaoo^'s his- 
ibrjr, anM idkhe nature Mdfitisiuiity.' -Aitbou^ he had not 
seen any thing about BdlkigliaRi that indicated cierange- 
liietily he a^efiii Yibt to have khbwk that it' might be possible 
to tiraverse Bed^dni^ withdut* mating iith a single indivi- 
ktiidy whom/ 'from ^hid own paassiigbbaervation, he could 
{nonounise insane. • It\v»s nothing to say that the affidavits 
produced dii^not (Mrove hisuiity si thi moment the crime was 
oommitt^. If this be necessary to be proved^ no one could>. 
ooii^icfAtiousIyi make an affidavit; such as was required by 
the botnt- id this <aise. £Ven those present could not tell 
the state of a man^s mind at the very moment he committed 
ii crime ; and those" who could swear that he was a maniac 
an hour before, couid not know that the crime had or had 
not lieen comihitted daring a ludid interval, however short. 
A man' may be insane atone time, but af^Nufently of sound 
mind at another. But who can tell the moment at which a 
paroxysm may come oh ? Or, whether, at the moment of 
any act, tHe individual be sane or mad ? The question of 
insanity ought always to be considered as a very delicate, 
and a very difficult one. That BelUngham had been insane 
at any time, was encnigh to have justified the delay of a 
week or two, which oould be of no importance. But there 
seemed,' and it was not very unnatural, to be a greater thirst 

z2 
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fiir yengeance than for jusdoe. In his cqieiiiiig speech^ the 
Attorney-^General described the various transacticxis in which 
the prisoner had been engaged, and which, to any unprejiK 
diced person, must appear to have originated in a veiy weak 
mind. The idea he entertained that he had a just claim on 
Govenmient, was that of a fix>l or insane person. His avowed 
determination to murder some one or more members of the 
Government, was a proof of insanity; for no man of sound 
mind could imagine the members of the Government, either 
collectively, or individually, responsible in such a casa 
The place he chose f<M: the perpetration of the deed would 
not have been chosen by any person of sound intellect, who 
might have resolved to commit sudi an atrocity. Belljng- 
ham had resolved not only to commit the crime^ but to do 
it so publicly that he might be taken and brought tp trial, 
in order that he might have his wrongs made known and 
redressed, and, as he madly imaged, that he might ob- 
tmn a triumph over the Attorney-General. Nothing could 
shew insanity in a clearer light than this. The Attorney- 
General stated the law of the case with respect to the cog- 
nizance of right and wrong. Now, it had been found im- 
possible to convince Bellingham that he was wrong. Every 
one else saw and believed that he was' wrong. When a 
man cannot see that which all other men clearly see, it is 
imposnble not to infer that that man is utterly unaUe to 
pero^ve the distinction betweoi right and wrong. Belling- 
ham was, for a long time, impressed with the notion, that 
it was necessary for him to take the lawmto his own hands, 
and to pumsh the members of his Miyesty'^s Government 
for their not being able to percave thathe was in the right 
Such an impression resting on a man'^s mind proves him to 
be insane. The Attorney-General dted the cases of Ar<> 
nold and Lord Ferrars, nrither of which cases shewed much • 
humanity in the judges or juries. If the law requires the 
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State of mind at the moment of action to be proved, it r^ 
quires an impoonlnlity. It was weQ fer the brother of Sir 
Ardnbald Gordon Cnlodi, that he was tried by Soottkh 
judges and a Scottish jury. Had that case been tried in 
the manner of Bellingfaam^s, the end would have been the 
same. The condusim) of the proeecutor'^s speech contained 
an argument of rather an extracurdinary kind. He said, 
<< That if even msanity, in all his other acts, had been nu^ 
'' nifest, yet the systematic c o rrec tn ess with which the pri- 
^ soner ccmtrived the nnirder of Mr Pebcxtal, shewed 
that he poss e ss e d a mind, at the time^ capable of distin- 
guishing right fifom wiong.^ The conduaon to be drawn 
from this argument mi^t surely be as well the reverse of 
that deduced by the Attorney-General. If a man bestow 
much pams in preparing tor any action, that preparation 
cannot be a proof that he knows and believes the action 
prepared for to be wrong. It may prove as well, that the 
action is firmly believed to be li^t ; and the more deli- 
berate the preparation, the more firm we may suppose the 
. belief to be. It is true that a man, knowing an action to 
be wrong, may prepare very delibenitdiy to perfimn it; but, 
in such a case, there is commonly mudi caution and con- 
cealment, and a plan for escaping detection is laid. In 
Bdlingfaam^s case, every accessary proof was present, that 
he firmly and devoutly bdieved that what he was about to 
do was justifiable and ri^t He uttered a threaty— he 
avowed his determination, — he chose a public place to do 
the deed,— and, after he did it, he sat down by the fire, 
avowed himself to be the man who had fired the pistol, and 
appeared pleased and satisfied that he had aocomidished his 
purpose, and that he should have an opportunity of being 
justified by a jury of his countrymen. In his defence, he 
sdd that the last answer he had received from Government 
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bad gpiw him ^,,Q&ti/6M9EyA»M efsiam^^ 
^hioh he 9tdod>cbflirgi(}i cuiUlitfiis.'iiidi^wlcd Ui^wMiy^jHr 
idiotieid. . While >iindci- tMiterioe oCa death he psafim^A 
«epehtaiice,fbr aUfabiiisBi hut ^oiiM nat, ndlnillMlaiidf 
ii^g the kneBi 'swaeel tfidpcteaafgMii^fatiCin^ aekoowM^ 
that his having depimdrMciiPsBcsrax of life iraa a 
wrong :^dn« At :ialisirab> ha offered .up devout €}» 
cuIatioDa aol .extemporaneous prajiers, with 'great fer- 
^ency^ eaae^ and oohefenee;! ao «imich m, diat ^Dr JPobd; 
the ocdinaKj, in.th^ cdiirae.of.Uaa(tteDdenoeywaara6toiiifllied 
that a manj who appeared to* have the.plrindipieaofrdi^oii 
ao deeply iinprefised.tipxiti hid B^nd^shim^^^ hitodcned 

and impenitent as to -appear «ncoi»ciaiatbat/die deiibaraiie 
murder of a Mow cttattlra;was.'& criase in -tbeagfatidf 
both Gox> jind man. . Zbe».caiinot.baa'dou6t, theny that 
this uitfortunate being could, not: he oobvinoeot that what>fae 
had done, was wrong<-;-that:hd firmly believed and felt Aat 
it was right As little can it.bedbubtad, . that ihe >was ia> 
.^pable of distinguishing right -k^xA wrongs in the matter 
lor which he.wasttkd:^ l^^ladge- styled BelUnghan^s 
4node of reasonmg, in hisdefence^a dreadftd <«•; and irulj 
it was so.: but, bemg dr^ftii, it sardy ebuld not propisiif 
be denominated the reasoning of a maii of «ane mind*. 

On the whole, it sterns extremely probaUe, that BeUing. 
ham was actually insane, according to the common acoef^ 
tation of the term ; that is, his sufferings arising out of his 
own imprudence, operating on a violent temper and a very 
weak intellect, had produced inaanityi But setting a«de 
the ordinary idea of insanity, his case appears to be one 
that probably was never at any previous time before a court 



* I am not dispo«ed to dispate the principle, that, when idiots and mad- 
men become mischievous, they should sufftr for the crimes they commit, 
>«rhen the safety of society is considered. 
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of justioe* It 18 one most interestang to the phrenolc^t; 
inasmudi, as it ia one in which the effects of want of intel- 
lect and feeling are displayed, while the animal propenaties 
are in an evidently large proportion. Bellingham^s skull 
is preserved in St Bartholomew'^s Hospital in London; 
and it is worthy of remark, that when Dr Sfujuzhxim was 
looking over die skulls collected in that hospital, he said, on 
taking up that of Bellingham, without knowing whose it 
was, that it must be the skull of a murderer. 

At the first glance, the head strikes us as being remark- 
ably small; and the diminutive oze is quite apparent, when 
it is placed by the side of another. By far the greatest 
{xopoTtioti of brain lies backward and laterally, the fore- 
head very low and narrow. Any phrenologist, from what 
has beoi stated, mi^it describe tlie proportioDs of the dif- 
ferent Qffgans, without h«ving seen the dculL They are bm 
&Uows: 



1. Amlive M Mi— iiUL 
S. Philoprogenitivene88»~ftilL 
S. Conoentrstiveness, — fuU. 
4b Adheaivcnw, ItalL 
lb ComlmiwneM,— vtry laige. 
S* PgitractivBnBiB|i>i vcty Uu^jeu 
7. ConatmctivenfHiii ftiHi 
0. AcqnialtiveiieM,— Ifirge. 
a. Sacretiveiieii,— fViDl 
lOii Se lfr €i i lf<m,— togfti 
11* Loveof Appiobirtioni—Ml. 
12* C«atioii8ne88,^-inoderate» 
1S» Benev61enoe,*^very amalL 
14w Ycnenitiony — ^moderate. 
15L Hope,— ftUt 
I6b IdoiBty^-wiudl 
17. ConadcntioimieiSi ■miW 
la. Firmneaiy— lai^ 



19. IiuUviduaUty, uppcr»* 

so. Pomii— moderate 
SI. Size,— modtnte. 
88. Colottring,— MDall. 
24 Localityy^very laige, 
2& Order,— tnall. 

26. Time,— modente. 

27. Nunber,— moderate. 
2& Tune,— ftUI. 

20. Language,— probably lafy^.| 

cannot be decided easily 
on askuIL 
90. ComperiBon, -fe amalL — ForeheaH 

31. Canaality, j slopea rapidly. 

32. Wity— amalL 

33. Imitation^— m odeg ai fc 
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The Measurement is as follows : 

From Occipital spine to Lower IndividiuUlj, 7 

Concentntiveness to Comparison, 6} 

Ear to occipital spine, . . 8| 

Ditto to centre of Philoprogcnitiveness, 4| 

Ditto to Lower Individoalitj, 4} 

Ditto to PimneaB, ... 5 

Ditto to Benevolence, • i{ 

Destructiveness to Destructiveness, 5| 

Cautiousness to Cautioosness, 5| 

Idealltj to Ideality, 4| 

ProbaUy there never was a devebprnent and chaiaeter 
mote truly randdent than those of Bellingham. The weak- 
ness of his uoderstandingis indicaledy both by the smaUneas of 
the whole head, and by the small proportion of the ioidiead. 
It is obvious that his ideas of his own importance were 
high ; while his hve qf approbation must have rendered 
him more aUve to disappointment His acquisMveneu^ 
want of benevokfUXj and sdf-eHeem^ must have oonoen- 
trated his whole thoughts in self. His cavtkmfness being 
moderate, he had little prudential feeling, llis great 
ootmige and Jirmneu led to his perseveiing and harassing 
complaints^ which he could not^ from want of intellect, 
perodve to be unreasonable ; and his full oigan of hope^ 
indicates a strong exdtement to perseverance. The very 
little coMcieniiouiness he had, was confined entirely to hia 
own case, and porverted. His very laige organ of dIefiniO' 
tivenesSf besides indicating a violent temper, and a disre- 
gard to the feelings of others, inspired him with an im* 
patient activity, and led him to resolve on the horrid 
deed which he committed. Whatever pty he might 
have expressed for the family of his victim, his pretenaoits 
to that feeling are flatly contradicted, by the pains h^ took 
to state that he did not repent of what he had done, as 
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V^ as by the smalliaeBB of the organ of benevdenee. On 
the whde, a case UMNie favourable for Phrenology can scaroe- 
ly be ima^pned $ and it is one, too, equally favourable for 
deitionstrating how erroneous the law is with respect to re* 
sponsibility. To say with the Attorney-General in this case, 
that a man deficient iii understanding, is, nevertheless, ca^ 
pable of distinguishing right from wrong, would be to say 
too much, without defining the limit between sanity and 
insanity, and which, probably, is not to be discovered* A 
man without much intellect, may indeed possess, according 
to Phrendogy, that feeling which prompts just actions, and 
gives an aversion to the commission of such as are unjust. 
But setting phrenological know]e<%e aside,- the ofxnion of 
the Attomey-Ceneral must be understood as tantamount to 
the assertion, that idiots are responable for their actions ; 
idiots being no other than human beings deficient in un* 
derstanding. But the case of the wretch Bellingham was 
faom deplcMraUe than that of an idiot ; for, with a very de- 
ficient understanding, he had opposed to it all the lower 
propensities of human nature, in a high degree of activity. 
The difficulty, and it is one of great magnitude, which lies 
in the way of criminal leig^slation, and of the exercise of 
mercy in cases such as that we have been considering, is 
to ascertain where, in the descending scale of intellect, re- 
sponsibility ends. Until the truth of Phrenology be uni- 
versaUy assented to, there can be no hopeof the removal of 
this difficulty ; nor will due efiect be given to the establish- 
ment of houses of refuge, penitentiaries, ilnd the like. But 
whenever the world shall have shaken oflpprgudice^ when- 
^er it shall condescend to put Phrenology to those tests 
that have been freely offered by its advocates, then we may 
isxpect to see the exertions of the benevolent crowned with 
'success; the reformation of criminals judiciously attempted, 
punishment properly regulated, and mercy extended with- 
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out fear of flbuaa The Somtj to which I have addiesnd 
these de8ult<xy remarks^ has been held up lo ridiciile» 
which it ptoperly oontemns ; but I give myself leave to 
hope, that I may yet live to see it not only treated widi 
hi^ respect^ but looked up to as the source of ^instractioa 
by those who are at present least disposed to ajeknowled^ 
its authority. Exerdon, I trust, will not be wanting ; and 
I expect the members not only to be active in the defenee 
of their own opnions, but boldly and resolutely to try the 
existing systems of philosophy on their own merits^ and to 
contrast them with Phroiology. It cannot be said of any 
of usy when we attack a favourite system, that we have no" 
thing to substitute in its plaoa The foundation of the 
great work has been laid; and we are bound to shew to the 
world, that we are able to raise up the ediiee we have 
promised, and to shew, that those who coneider our pro* 
mises vain, are incapable of appreciating the mesos in our 
power. 



^.-^^bserotttions on (ke Cerebral Drcdcpmenij and Dis^ 
fontioM and TaleniSf of Mart/ Macinnes. 

By Mr George Combs. 
(Read let Maf/ 1828.; 

j^ccoRDiNG to the most authentic account, this imfortu- 
nate woman was the daughter of Archibald Macinnes, 
sometime lime-burner in Isla, where she was bom, and 
Flora Macdonald, also a Hebridian. She represented her- 
self as being the daughter of Quarter-Master, now Adju- 
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tant Mackimioii^ of the B^^ent ; but it 'U peifectly 

atfoertained. that tlus was;a HAareprefleAtitian. 

About the yeBc XSIS she estaliliahed a brothel in Ediiw 
buif^. On 8th Febmary 1888^ William Howat, Heniy 
Ker, Alexander Welsb^ James Johnstone, Walter Grieve, 
and John Wilkinson, after having dined in. HowatV lod^ 
lags, and after having drank largely, proceeded to her 
bcNlse. After dridung half^mutchkin of toddy (tmgliei 
punch) there, in doing which they were asmsted by two or 
three girls, their bill was paid, and they moved to go away. 
Theg^ls suditwasashametooomeinforane jug, and that 
they oould not leave the house without having one a-piece^ 
ioid reasted thdr gcnng out A scuffle ensued in the kiU 
chen and passage^ betwixt the party wishmg to get away, 
and the women endeavouiiag to prevent them. During 
its contmuanoe^ Mary Macinnes, who had be^ abroad, 
<»me into the. house. Henry Key depones, '* That when she 
^ came into the kitcheiij die exclaimed. Stand back, let 
<< me get a knife^ and I will soon settle the b ■ r s. She 
*^ did not seem in a great rage,'but went deliberately Iop- 
'< ward. There was nothing going on in the kitchen at 
^[ the time pannel came in ; heard no particular disturb* 
^ ance in the house at the time. Fannd went deliberately 
*^ to the dresser4able^ at the bade of the door, put both 
<^ her bands into a knife-case, and took one out Heard 
<* knives rattliog in the box. It was a kind of ap&i tiay 
<< or box. She appeared to him, ftom her motions in the 
** box, to be selectmg a knife. She bad met with no ob- 
*^ structibn on her way to the dresser. Is oonvinoed there 
<^ was not a word spoken to her at that time. Saw a wo. 
*^ man at the kitchen^door when pannel entered, who also 
'* came in, (it was Jane Lundie). PlEuinel took the knife 
'* and darted forward,*— saw the knife in her hand at the 

time,«-seemed a common table-knife, and appeared worn 
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away with sharping. Saw a man at the kitchen^loor 
while pannel had the knife in her hand ; understands it 
^ was Samuel Hodge. Pannel sprang forward towards 
'* witness, who parried her hand with his arm, and she was 
<* instantly seized by several women; Lundie, and, he 
*< thinks, Macdonald, were two of them. Witness, had 
'< he not parried, would have received the blow : stept to 
« one side, and pannel passed him from the violence of her 
^ blow. The women came forward to meet pannel, and 
^ sazed her by the clothes. None of witnesses party of- 
** fered the least violence to pannel at this time. She was 
*' restnuned entirely by the women ; the whole was the 
•* work of a moment.** 

Mr Ker afterwards went to the lobby, ** where he re- 
** mained a second or two, and returned towards the kitchen, 
** where he saw Mr Howat standing with his face towards 
" the door. His right arm was stretched out, and bent to- 
^ wards Macdonald, who, with Macinnes, were in front of 
<* him. His fist was clenched. He might have been striking, 
*^ but witness did not see him, nor any thing that could lead 
«< him to think he was doing so. Witnesses impreadon was, 
*< that Howat was keejnng the women at bay, defending 
<< himsdf. Macdonald had not any thmg in her hand. Did 
*< not appear to be pushing upon deceased. Pannel was 
<^ standing in fhmt of Howat with the knife in her hand-— 
'< seemed to be the same knife she had before, but it was now 
^< in her right hand— it was in her left before. Did not hear 
<* Mr Howat qpeaking, nor any of the women. Saw the 
*< pannel strike a blow with the knife at Howat, and witness 
*< immediately sprang forward, srized her by the back of the 
** neck, and knocked her feet from her, and she fell on her 
<* beck on the floor. The blow was so sudden, that he could 
*' not see what part of the body it struck ; but it was about 
<< the upper port of it. It was a sweeping back-stroke of the 
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^< right handy and appeared to strike his Irft side. It ap- 
^^ peared a sudden and violent blow. Witness sprang right 
** forward to his friend Mr Howat, who was in the farthest 
** comer of the kitchen. Pannel and Maodonald were out- 
^^ side of him. Deceased appeared very pale, and looked 
*^ up intp witnesses face, saying, * Remy, she has given 
«« < me an wound.** Dropped him gently into a chair, 
** where he fainted.^ 

He was carried to the Royal Infirmary, where, after 
lingering till the JiOth of February, he died. He had, 
however, previously emitted a declaration, cocreqxmding, 
in general terms, with the evidence of Ker, and identified 
Mary Macmnes as the in^vidual who inflicted the wound. 

Mary Macinnes was brought to trial before the High 
Court of Justiciary, at Edinburgh, on Friday, 14th March 
182S. The preceding narrative contiuns a general states 
ment of the evidence against her. Several witnesses were 
examined, upon her part, to shew that Ker was so much 
intoxicated at the time of the occurrence, that his testimony 
could not be relied on, and that a great tumult and distur- 
bance had been exdted by the deceased, and his party, in 
her house ; that she entered in the midst of it, naturally 
influenced with resentment, and that she was maltreated on 
entering. Mr Jeffbey, her counsel, pleaded, that, '* if the 
<< Jury did not think the act of the pannel altogether jusd- 
** fied, there was still another question for them, viz. whether 
<< or not the circumstances of the case would not go so far 
*^ to palliate the offence, as to authorize them at least to bring 
'^ in a verdict of culpable homicide.^ The Lord Jusdce^ 
Clerk summed up the evidence, and stated, that more credit 
ought to be attached to the evidence of the men than to the 
testimony of the women, in those cases in which the two 
came into collision ; and that there was nothing in the cir- 
cumstances that rendered the act justifiable. 
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The Juiy, after retiring for tunoity minutes^ returned a 
verdict, *< Finding the pannd, by a plurality of yaioes, 
^ guilty of the crime of murder ;. but they also recom- 
** mended her, by a nugoiity, to mercy.^ 

The unfortunate criminal was sentenced to be executed 
at Edinburgh, on the 16tb of April,, and her body there- 
after to be givai to Pr ALEXAKDxa Moxao^ for dissection. 
She had fainted when the verdict was returned ; and, after 
reoaving the owfiil sentence, she fainted again ; and, when 
the Court dismissed, was lying extended, apparently ItfeleBS, 
on the seal. 

The execution took phice upon the day appointed. She 
conducted herself with astonishing fortitude during the 
awful ceremony, and died protesting her innocence of the 
murder. She admitted, however, to the Reverend Mr 
Thomsok and others, that she considered herself equally 
guilty as if she had inflicted the blow, but always denied 
having struck it. On the evening of the execution, Mr Jo- 
esPH obtained a cast of her head, and obligingly laid it be- 
fore the Society at last meeting. Dr MoKmo, on the ap- 
plication of the Society, was so kind as to permit a cast to 
be tdieh also by Mr O^sil. The hahr was shaven ofFbe- 
fbre taking the casts ; and both of them seem to be v&y 
accurately executed, (Plate II. Fig. 1.) The development 
of the (Afferent organq appears to be the followii^ : 

1. AmstlVeucM, I wuy largt. 10« Sa tf iW te wn f ii iUni Inge. 

8. PhQqpniinidf eaewy—lsige. 11. Loye of Appcobttum,— 4aige. 

3k CqpcenttstiicncMi I ftilli 12. CautiouaneMy— xather fiilL 

4b AdheaveneflSy^luge. 13. Benevolence,--^!!. 

5, Combativene88y..-enorfflou8ly large. 14. VeDentioD,-~faII. 

a DeattoctiTe neai l arg e. 15, Hopey-^alL 

7. ConatrnttivBoeatt— noher laiye. 16. Ideally, ■mall 

a AaiBlaUlfeneaa,— nther laige. 17. GooadenUoutiMaBy— ratlier ffnall. 

a SccietivcncMi Jmgf. 18. Finnnesa^-^rather large. 
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19. IndifidtulHy,— h%hcr, I ^^^ 27. Nuinbtry~««Uier Ibll. 

19. Ditto* — lower, j ' 28. Tune,— AiU. 

20. Form,— 4noder8te. 29. Language,— ftiU. 

21. Siae,— ^nodcrate. SO. Comparison,— moderate. 

22. Unaiccrtalned. 81. Cauaatitf,— small. 
2& Cokmriog^— rather ftill. 32. Wit. ■ ■ small 

24. LocaUty,-^tto. 33. ImiUtiooy— mtber smaU. 

25. Order, — ditto^ Wonder,— small. 

26. Time,--ditto. 

Meoiuremeni. 

From Philoprogenftiveness to Lower Individoality, 77 

Meatus auditorius to Lower Individuality, • 41 

Do. to middle of external surf, of Philoprogenitlvcness, 6 
Ditto to Firmness, . . . 6 



DestructiveneM to Destructivencss, 
Cantfousness to Cautiousness, 
Idealllgrtoldcalitjy 
Meatus to Benevolence, 
Constructiveness to Constructivencss, 



6 

H 
^1 



The oigansof the lower propematkB are here very laige^ 
ly developed^ while those of the intellect and raoial aenti* 
meats are propartionally defidenL Her education was yeiy 
(mked. She could read in sonedegree^ and she attempted 
alflotowiite; but her penmanship was veiy imperfect Her 
kve ijf approbation was so strong, that she pretended to 
those attainments in a higher degree than she really pos* 
sessed them» The organ of the amative propensity is very 
large for a female* It is combined with a very laige eom- 
baiiome99f which gives bridness to the charBcter, and ia 
not proportionally restrained by consdenHoumas^ or the 
reflecting powers ; and this oombmation sufficiently aoodunta 
for the line of life which she adopted, followed up by the 
oommisoon of the crime for which she suffered. 

The organ of deHruetivenus is large, and that of com- 
bativeneM very large, and the deficiency of the restraining 

2 
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powers has already been observed. In the Outlines of Phre- 
nology, published in 18^^ it is stated that combctHveness 
*^ produces courage ; and, when very active, recklessness, 
^* and the propensity to attack. It is generally large in per- 
'* sons who have murdeiied from the impulse of the moment."^ 
And destrucHveneM is said to *^ produce the propensity to 
** destroy ;^ and, it is added, *' this faculty and combative- 
** nes9, give the tendency to rage, and bear an analogy to the 
*< malevolent affections of the metaphyadans.*^ It is impos- 
mble to doubt, that the murder pf Mr Howat was committed 
on the impulse of the moment From numerous inquiries 
also, I have learned that the unfortunate criminal was ex- 
cessively prone to rage ; and indeed she frequently confessed 
to the Reverend Mr PoBT£on3 that she was so* In par- 
ticular, it is stated, in a Biographical Aoooant of her, lately 
published,-— and the narrative is confirmed by a gentleman 
who had access to know the fact, and with whom I have 
conversed upon tlie 8ubject,-*that, on the Monday preceding 
her execution, she evinced the most violent emotiimsof rage, 
on account of not b^ing permitted to see a person to whom 
she was attached. ^* She expressed, it is said, a wish to 
^ see a gentleman, whose name we forbear to mentioD; 
<< and, on bang told that he could not be admitted without 
'* an order from the Magistrates, she became inflamed into 
^ a violent fit of rage, and (rising up eneigetically in her 
<< bed) said, ^ I do not know what to midce of the Ma- 
** * gistrates; they have always appeared very kind to me, 
<* < and have asked me if they could do any thing to make 
•< * me comfortable ; but the only request I have made to 
« < them they have refused me. The Great God Al^ 
<< < mighty will judge between them and me ; and th^ 
^* ' cannot prevent me from gcnng on my knees on the 
u ( scaffold, and tdling how I have been used."* She was 
^f permitted by the Magistrates to see that person.^ 
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• David Haggart, whose case * has abeady been before' 
the Society, was also a murderer from the impulse of the 
moment ; and you will perceive, that his head and Mary 
Madnnes^s coindde exactly in a very large development of 
conAaHvenesSf but that, in other respects, they differ oon^^ 
aderably. In Haggart, destrudivenus is less, and Ame- 
valence and inidlleci greater than in Mary Madnnes. Nowy 
we have Haggart^s own statement in his life, that, where 
outrage could not serve his purposes, ^ he was a peaoeaUe 
** prisoner;^ and the Reverend Mr Porteous, who attend- 
ed fabn in prison, and the late Mr Sibbald, Govonor 
of Edinburgh jail, who knew him well, confirmed his state- 
ment in thb particular. Mary Macinnes, on the other hand, 
was much more violent, and prone to rage. Mr Thomson 
informed me, that on one occasion she had taken affimce 
at sonie expression in his prayer, and noticed it with evidait 
marks of displeasure at his next visit. He explained to her, 
and stated that she had wholly misapprehended him, when 
she>apologised. In the phrenological observations on David 
Haggart, it is observed, that <' the effect of the moral senti- 
^^ ments in inspiring with contrition for crimes committed 
*' under the impulse of the lower propensities is, to phre- 
^^ ndogists, the surest test of the degree of strength which 
" they possess.''-^** He in whom the propensities decidedly 
** prepon d erate, enjoys more internal peace of mind than is 
obmmonly supposed ; for it is only where both the higher 
and lower feelings possess considerable activity, that their 
opposition is strongly felt, and that the individual is con. 
*^ scious of powerful contending emotions. The faculty of 
*^ cmucienHouaneee is opposed to stealing, which implies an 
*' insennbility to the dictates of justice, and the rights of 

— r ; > , 

* Se9 '• PbreiMiogical OJiierrttionsyon Uie Cerebxal Devdopnent of D. 
<« Haggart, 18«1.**^W. and C. Tait, Edinhufgfa; and Longman and Co., 
LondoD. " 
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^ others.* BmU»sibnce is offogedUydestmciipetitsi, ^Ui^y 
^ ■ whea powerf ttly idisposes to eruelty .^ 

Any one who leads Haggmt?s account of his emotions 
tqpaD'beariiig 6[ the death of th& jailor^ will percdYe how 
miichy in his«&Im moments^ the influence of theiBelii^cf 
bemifolencef in his mind^ surpaseed that of the propeoftty 
<tf degtntctivenen. I am auchorised td state^ that Milry 
MacinneS|.t)ii die other hand,, at first viewed rbther inrith 
oomphuenay/ the death of Howat; and that although she 
coupled with her denid ctf having inflicted the woimd, an 
aoknowledgment. u^ Mi^ Thomson that she was as guilty 
aa if' she had given, it, and although she acknowledged in 
wocds the magnitude of her sms; yet she never, on anyoc* 
casbn, c^ibited that deep vegretof Howaf s calamity, or that 
keea*treiii0f8t for having, if not inflieted it, .at least pemut* 
tediit talhappen, which would have resulted from a power- 
fnl^and'aNvakqned beneodknce, combined with only an oidi* 
naiy d^gree.of duiruciiveness. Mr Thomsok bears testi* 
mony to the superior intelligence as well. as softness of 
Hagganls natans; and has assured me^ that he oba^rvidd 
the. tear starting in Haggart^s eye, at the dose of his devo- 
tionid cK^Dciees,. while po deep impression, or rather no im^ 
pxeSflioii at. all, seemed to be produced on Madnnes, 

The organ;. of seeretwefiess^ is also largely developed in 
the subject of the present observadons, and the maiufesta;- 
tioQsof the. faculty have been numerous in her conduct 
Although . it .is perfectly certun that her father's name was 
Macinnefl^' yet she ]^rsisted in maintaining that she was the 
dau^ttat^ ef iMr Mackinoon, formerly alluded to. Her 
aister visited* her in jail, while under sentence of death, and, 
m an jsgony of grief, entreated her to disabuse the public 
of this monstrous falsehood, and not to die with such a pal- 
pable and widced fie on her lips ; but Mary remuned 
unmoved by her ^itreaties, and maintained her own story. 
The only indication that she ever gave of departing frcHn 
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it, V9m mkhsf. wagr i^ Ato' scaffisid; The Bevetehd Mr 
PoftTiBon tiilto adBHlherv ilf she still, adhered to her de- 
cburatioii rfispecdiig; her jiaiisntagef ' iffliei paiuied^ ' Jnadr 
no aniwer^ . and' ciiaii|^ tbedisaoufse to- tmothev 'topid 
This, it nut;f be obsesved^ was equal to a oanCmonof the 
fidadmid cf. her atatement; for^ "wide-die aDzibualynitA. 
aaled ifaededacatna oF.hev iasooceoat of the murder^iit ']» 
Mft {nobafale that she Would ham fioM tet support her 
former statoneat, ^if it had been'tru^^ by a reneired ajMeiu 
tite' upoD'thii-peiit alflo^. .'Dforibg iier ooafineuMfnt^ she 
preserved tfa^ most preftamd silence vq^arding tb^ penonft 
who had' been connected, widuber 'in heripciisvioUa life. 
Mr Tmmmity in partioa^) mfantionedy that aldNAigh he 
made k'a mis iMver to qiiesdob persons fa sudi^ a atoation^ 
yet nittiy of llteJn madeTolyutny dechurations ; but that he 
did not rMib^ of meetbig'iHth a erimtnai who^sade few^r 
l^ns of any Idiid' tb9« Mary Mbcitin^. ' %: 
slated, thiit the endeavoured to envelope every 
drcurastance oonceming-hel* in mystety;* 

It is Binrdtfy neeeataiy tb-^ebserve, that' these unfortunate 
results aiise' fioot the low«r propennd^, odiy when they 
are out of due pioportioii to^ and'not regulated by^ the sii- 
penor faieulties, both of which unfavoorable circumstances 
are (blind united in the pfdsent dose. : 

To relieve this dark picture, it is proper to noiiee ceiv 
tain fSMmlties-of a more favourable descripdiHi, whibb she 
possessed in a state ^ oonnderable development. * Jdhe^ 
siveneM tad laoe qf approbation are both large, and venS^ 
ration taiAienevolence are fiiD. It is stated, and from thte 
best information which I have been able to obtfun correct- 
ly> diat she was an affectionate daughter, ^afibnfing asnst- 
** ance to her parents, and vinting them from time to time 
** in Glasgow, where they latterly rended.^ She also con- 
cealed her mode of life from her parents, and oorresponiled 
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with them under the name of Mrs Lyon, representiiig her- 
self as the wife of a person of this name. Her matiia vi- 
sited her in Edinburgh, and believed that she keptan inn; 
but she was always sent from the house before/ iught4ail; 
and on no occasion allowed to remain after the ordiaary 
scenes of licentiousness had commenced. These trails of 
character appear to have proceeded firom adhewveness and 
fvn^a/son, the two combined producing the feeling of fifiil 
piety. It has been stated also, on what is oonedved to be 
good authority, that tlie unhappy criminal was not desti* 
tute. of benevolence to the poor, but visited, the sick in the 
neighbourhood of her house, and miniateced to their; relief. 
As formerly mentioned, the organ o£ benevolence, is not 
deficient, althou^ not developed in.any,coEre8pQnding'pn>i> 
portion to the organs of combaHveness and degtrueHvenese. 
The degree of this sentiment, therefore, which die possessed, 
joined with xhe^love qf,€y)probation,'piphably pvoctUced:this 
more amiable feature in her dispositions.' Mr Poj^TEOirs 
mentioned another instance of a similar- kind.. A. man, 
residing in the, West-Port, called upon him, and men- 
tioned, that his wife had nursed a child to Mary Macinnes ; 
and that, he was prompted, by gratitude, to inquire into 
.her situation. She had displayed great affection for her 
infant, had not only paid his wife punctually the stipulated 
.board, but had defrayed the expense ci his entry mthjtwo 
.benefit [societies; and, in. other' respeots, trQated;hun;witb 
much kindness.. .Tdese^instances illustrate the. acdvity of 
certain of the higher powers ; and are perfectly in aooofdr 
ance with the .phreQolt)gijcaI dcibtrine of the co-existing eaer- 
gy of the higher with many of theioWer .feelings of our na- 
ture in the same inditidual, when the organs of both are 
fully developed. . , / 

The organs of veneration and hope also are both full, 
although gteady inferior in size to the organs of the animal 
propensities. Every phrenologist knows, that these senti- 
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tnekitey wh^ninotKtii'ecleil by-'uiidehtandiiig/ lead to super- 
slitioii ; ••'aaid' it* itf^a* curious fact,' that .Mary Macumes was 
excessively' sanguine in expectatbh, and. also supentitious. 
Mr TnOiAos mentioned/ that she entertained a profound 
belief in dreams, questi<ffied him as to his opinbn on the 
subject, seemed disappointed' that it did not coincide with 
her^s, and gave him an instance which had just occurred to 
herself, of her' havings' dreamt; that some communication 
had been-conveyed to her in a paper with. three seals,- and 
of the dream being realized in an unknowii lady having 
sent her some extracts from a religious book, in an envo- 
kfpe^ secur^ with three seals I'-^^On another occaaon, obser- 
ving that he had a sore eye, she advised him to get it touched 
with a gold rii^, as an infallible cure^ and enforced hei ad* 

vice, by mentioning the case of a Captain , to whom 

die had given a similar- coiin^ some, weeks before, and who 
had fidlowed it with perfect success. The influence of Aopr, 
unguided by reflection, was conspicuously, displayed in her 
confident, and even superstitious expectations, of experien- 
dng the Royal meicy in very! unpromising circumstainoea. 
She said, that every event of her life had been borne in up- 
on her mind in dreams, and .that this (meaning the execu* 
lion) was. not among her .intimations ; and 'she was sure it 
would not' happen. She founded her reliance as much on 
imagined applicatians from' the ladies of Edinbur^ to pre- 
vent a woman from being hanged, and on the circumstance 
of her being the first woman condemned since his Majesty^s 
visit to Edinburgh, as on the recommendation of a majority 
of the jury, or on the circumstances attending the crime 
itself; affiwding, in this instance also, evidence of great de- 
ficiency of reflection. In walking to the scaffold, she told 
Mr Thomson and Mr PoaTibovs, that she had seen all this 
in a dream, and ^deavoured to impress upon them the im- 
portant communications that might be made in this manner. 
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I 

limiH beobmmd, alao^ thil) the .^ijgaji «£ ^bfMMf «• 
laqgefyfdmldiwL ' BMskof the dMgpimy ^Me^mprtw 

Qrdirilvy;degM«u nift >ii!«ilu^ 

tcemUed^raqdyan lier.poodttot4millie*8caffM» ibeevi^^ 
dMdfegim ofilbitifciideiaad.oompMira iriMnmnUl bne 
doaeii»diacred|t:ti> ainat»of •a.ieaotu^ Ccmba^ 

jhmeuwmmJA lead; a povsrfid i6d .m.ittppcvdiig her iH 
dieec'tiTnlg dtcMkMtaiieeSt asit^upplMeaanigeinfiibeU 
■MydMigfl^oC <te fl Ky *detB ri pt i o p . 

vHer>defimeiit<«ahJ0temM)tinMit is apparantiiLher whok 
conduct^ ^"^ tefe6tlkw iAthe awWftidb ^ Jifea 'Wbipb die 
cxHitiamd 1« teli^ dunag the'permiviikiitfdbti^ 
her coadeimMUwnaiid^aGeciiJtbnf aearcBal of^ bees 

In her head) a» in thehead <^ every mnnlerer wbidi 4fte 
Soeiety ipoammon^ ideaUfyiB smalL Thb* Auauky^ pMl^wes 
the eeotiiBent of the bemtiful and e^rMmtiy -^ Mmg$ 
wbidiave naiarally o^KMed tOitbeJovcr and aMnefaratal 
-aoannefliaiiiOBs ot we mnmai fMopeuntieK 
< The «rgaiia of iihe lefloedng tami^iie^ comforkm ^tkd 
tauicliitjfj ate deud#diy«itaaU, hi<coinpamon'withrdie<ather 
0rgai» of the faraia, aaad.befaw^lhe aveiagepfiAe iiamftor* 
ganan feaaake nf an eqbal ag& Mr THonaoit moitioiied^ 
that a oorreqiQiiding intdl^ctaid deficicwy was eKCeediii gfe r 
peroeptUe in her-n^nd. fle&imdiiimpiaBiUe tofixriier 
intdect updnany inibiecty.exoqpt the inddebts dTltfe with 
wUch die was fimdliar. He stated, duit» ia^an interriev 
vpDD anj ordinary topic, she nn^'have appeared afl not 
iparteubuiy defident in understahdi]^ ;. but idim he at« 
tempted tointeresther by reasoning, cortosetbefeeeharthe 
important doofcriaas of ithe^Goqpel, as^'an objeetcf inteHee- 
tual apprdiBnaioQ, he was in a greatm^anife unsuoeenBiljs 
and,, though diejdways listened to his exhortation widi ap* 
^parent atteaiion, yet she seemed relieyed when any tbmg 
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coomndJo jdivml tbabaaffonAoivtoiwhatwaiaf a lew 
abiWMi impwtmt— It »Mr BsEqpgowalm aa H win ai l^ ikat 
haJud tendit impoi^blerbj^icaioiiiiigv iUnntwliaMtqreK. 
jihiMriiM; toMfrnt taker aoy^tokidUydifltiiiot app pth«w 
mmo£Jibtt.waipbMB.dm:im^ oini'iUit«.«« 

ttiiBHc^aiid.the.meflBS3of Mhrotbn; Thedeficd«ioy,hewas 
wiiAdj mil natund, and not the mere leiult of .adcfee* 
tmifidttcalkm. . Sba laduA not only iafoiiaatiot^ but the 
€&fmiif iof . lyprhfliiding it wlien {xeMBtfkl toiler, or off 
retaiidiig it in ber mind* ImpmnooB seened tO'die&om 
her leooUeoiiei^: ahooit as eooa at the speaker had firfshedu 
Jdr BotBTaoDs.naiitioned.two anecdotes eacfledingly &■ 
liutmlve; the one^ of herweakinteilectual and moral per* 
ecptiana; and the^other, ef tbe.great strength of her natu- 
fal Sediog al otladiment While under sentence of death, 
but dofingia period when a petition for mercy 'had been 
i br wanl ed^uid remained unanswered, a^gentlsmaii^ -whose 
takQiS'MrPoEvaDusjrqiresentB as powecfiil^^in.awiaken. 
*^ nn^.and intenstMig, and persuading sfamers,^ ^lent a 
considerable time with her in prayer, exhortation, and rBad^ 
ing the ficnipturea ; and Mr Poauxovs. himself iawwediatdy 
feUowed him,, and remained an hour engaged iar simihor es^i 
ercisefc AtUsdeperture^ and before he had well left the 
oel^.tbe eaid to the guard who was ower her, ^ You see. 
** what an intexest these good men take in my soul. ' They. 
^Vdesiffe me to look^y to Jasns Ckeist fiir.aU hopeajoF 
'* msaaty ; but it can do no harm to.try Gaostss IS^ in the 
'* .mean ttma^ This, he said, waa uttered wkh an air of .Ti« 
vacity that, stim^ly indicated the slight impression that had 
been made upon her feeliiigs, as well.as her inteIkct,tJby 
thdr exhortations. 

The .other circumstaaoe iUoStiative at once of Jier ^w«ak 
powers of , xeieetaon, her supeestition, and heriSident at-, 
taehment, was thelbllowiag. It.is.certaiB that she had> 
gaiaed theiaffixitions of apeieon in Edinburgh, whose name 
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need not heie be mentioiied ; «iid that her aftteehmentto 
him contiiuied atrong in death, and aasittHdeven a voann*. 
dc appearance in the last momenta of her mortal earner 
He had sent her a pocket-handkeBehief, having Ua name 
wrilien inane conier» and ako half anoraiige, with admiie 
that ahe would eat the latter on the ncaffold, in* token of 
their mutual afection, he having eaten the other half the 
preceding morning at the corfesponding hour.' Shehddihe 
comer of the napkin in her mouth almost all the'.nigbt pee- 
ceding her eieeution, and even on the scaifeld. When 
sealed oa the drop, the turnkey gave her. the hidf orange. 
She took it out of his hand ; abd, without the least sjnmp- 
tom of fear, said, '< Tell him (the object of herattaehtaant) 
^^ diat I die perfectly satisfied that he has done all in his 
^^ power for my life, and that I eat the orange as>he dewed 
*< me. May God bless him. Say to him that it is my 
^* dying request that he may take care of drink and. bad 
^' company, and be aure never to be late out at night."^ 
She seemed to forget eternity in the ardour of her attach- 
ment to earth. 

I have already adverted, to the faculty of the bwe cfV' 
probaAom^ whidi in her was laigriy developed. That she 
was alive to the love of dress, and shewed an interest' in 
many other Ittde matters connected with this sentiment, is 
certified by several persons who observed her habits; but' 
I am inclined to think farther, that to this feeling clBe% is 
to be attributed the decided denial of her guilt, even on the 
threshold of eternity. . From the strength of this seniimeDt 
in her mind, she would probably desire with ardour to relieve 
both her memory and her friends from the deep stigma 
whidi she knew was universally attached to the name of 
a murderer. When contiAenlkmmess is small, secretvoeness 
large, and the reflecting faculties very deficient, cunning 
usurps the pkice of sense, and this combination occurred in 
her. She might, therefore, imagine, that a poative demal,: 
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aolemdy lettonted with her last .bveatb, would go fiv to 
oHtwogh, in the mindi of many, theevidenoe on whidishe 
WW condcnuMd, and relieve, her memory from the load of 
mfiuDy under.whioh she aa(w.that otberwiae it would .rest 
That such a feding migjit predonunate in death, is ren- 
dered probable by her d6vekipment» and the idea i^ eon> 
finned, by what I have aheady said of the manifestatioD of 
her adheswenew upon the same occasion. 

In the preceding narrative, we perceive the unfortutiate 
woman carried away by the various feelings which predomi- 
nated in her mind. Reflection and the moral sentiments ap- 
pear to have been so feeble, in proportion to the lower powers, 
as scarcely to have sufficed to guide her conduct amid the 
sUNrms of passion, engendered by the propensities; and hence, 
she Hved, without remorse, in the very depths of turpitude 
and debasement Still that portion of better feeling which 
nature had allowed her, seems to have broken forth in occa- 
sional gleams, and to have manifeated itself withal in its na- 
dve flimjJicity, star^g atonoe to its objects, and clinging to 
them, little modified or directed by ulterior considerations. 

It is the fiuhion to treat .«uch reports as the present with 
ridicule, and to represent the seeming accordance betirixt 
the mental manifestations and cerebiSal devebpment^ as 
the result of some ingoiuity, and of n^uch disingenuousness 
on the part of the phrenologists. I nKay mention, that, in the 
present instance, I wrote down the development,, such as it 
has now been stated, before hearing a word concerning the 
manifestations from either of the clei^men above named ; 
and a member of the Society is now present, who saw a note 
of it produced to Mr Thomson before he had spoken up- 
on the subject I have given the authority upon which 
the foregoing account of the manifiestations is founded, and 
the cast of the head is now presented to you ; so that both 
as to character and development any mistakes of mine may 
be rectified. 



87B ON THE CEEBBftAL DBVELOPBIEKT OF 

On A fgnner ocxMRM^ the Sooie^ eooadev^ 
the head ef the Bevemd Mr H, iridi ' a dieteh ^ Ub na- 
toial takiits and ^spoeilioiift^. H» charecterjtoodiwavw 
lyiatbeaatipodeetothetdf MMyMachuMB. He was led, 
1^ a strong JHri^dxalbuMy tDabaodin the ti^ 
and to enribraoe the prafeencii of a prauher.af. the Goepd. 
His ranid cohioided with the descriptioD of an HTniable one 
given by the poet : 

** Some mliidi att tammed hftDDilv« md ■">^*«* 
<< With such ingredients of good seoM and taste 
<* Of what is excellent In Man ; they thint 
** 'Wiih tacb a seal to be what they approve, 
«< That no restniiita oaa cltamiaetlba thoii-noM 
^ Than tfa^ themselfias fay ehoioa^ for w»doai*a aakc^ 
** Nor oan example hurt them : What tbej see 
*' Of vice In others but enhancing more 
** The charms of virtue in their just esteem.** 

How opposite is the character of Madnnes! On oom- 
paring the two heads, you will perceive, that a great mass 
of the biwn in the head of Madnnes lies behind the ear 
towards die base of the skull; that the forehead is low, 
and the coronal surface aanow. IntheBeverend Mr M., 
on the other hand, by fst the krger portion of the brain is 
mtuate befhre the ear ; the forehead possesses a full develop- 
ment, and the coronal surface is highly expanded. You 
kte aware, that the Society possesses casts of nearly tfairfy 
murderers; and that in every one d* them, withoirt a ringle 
exoq>tion, a large development of the animal organs, in 
proportion to those of the intellect and moral sentiment^ is 
found. These casts and skulls ci murderers have been ool* 
lecited from Paris, London, Nottingham, York, Dumfries, 
Glasgow, and Edhiburgh ; and the same type runs through' 
the ^ibxAe of them. On the other hand, the Society pos* 
sesses a variey of casts of the heads of virtuous individuals ; 



" See page 310. of this Volume. 
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and, in all of them, an evident preponderance prevails in the 
development of the moral and intellectual ovgans, as in the 
case of the Reverend Mr M. These are facts at which the 
superficial may smile ; but they give pause to the jdiiloso- 
pher, and lead him to very serious contemplations. 

The observations on the head of David Ha^^gart have 
also been subjected to much severity of criticism ; but I 
have never met with an individual who ventured upon such 
a course of remark, after studying philosophically the dis- 
positions of that criminal, and inspecting the cast of his 
head (Plate II. Fig. 3.), which has long been in the hands 
of the public, and contrasting it with the development of 
persons of an opposite natural character. Additional oppor* 
tunities are afforded by the present case, of trying the ac- 
curacy of the observations upon Haggart. The develop- 
ment of his hrsin coincides with that of Mary Macinnes, in 
those points in which their dispositions agree, and it varies 
in those points in which their feelings and talents differ ; 
and both form a striking contrast to the heads of persons 
of amiable dispositions and elevated talents. The develop- 
ment of Haggarfs brain, as it appears from the east of the 
skull, is as follows :-^(Plate XL Fig. S.) 

1. Amativwiew, nvodyaU* ISl JLower IndividiiAUtj, -k 

«. PhiloprogeniUvenCTS,— large. —Upper ditto,— J "*>*»•*•• 

3. Concentrativeneai,— Urge. SO. Form, — ftalL 

4. AdhesivenM^-^modcnte. 21. Btey— moderate. 

5. Comlwtnreden^^Terjr Inge. ft* Weiglit,«^aiiaacertaiiied» 

6. DeftrupUyenwti fall 8S. Cokmriag^^Miiatt. 

7. Conatmctivenees,— 4arge. 24i Locality, — kurge. 

8. Acquisitiveneasj^-moderate. 25.. Order,— falL 

9. Secretivenest, — very large. 26. iTime, — moderate. 
lOii Self-esteem,— ditto. 27. Nomber,— moderate. 

11. Low of Ayprobation, email SS. Taoc^— ftilL 

12. Catttipuapeta,— AUL 29. LaiigDaga,^!U]« 

13. Benevolence,— laige. SO. Comparison,— modcfate. 

14. Veneration,— moderate. 31. Causality,— lulL 

15. Ht^— fidlier emidL 32. Wh,— ftdL 

IS. IMity,«->f«7 anaD. : '83. liBlMiaiH-.idL 

17* Conarfantinwiass, .amaP. : < Wotader,— flMll. 

18. Firmnes8,.-.very large. 
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X.— On the mode of studying the Natural Zh 
sitionsand Instincts of the Lmioer Animot 

By Mr Andeew Caruichai:!.. 
(Read 8th January 1821.) 



X HE infonnalion concerning the natural disptwitioiu 
instincU of the lower anunals is still vague and umert 
in no ordtnaiy degree. The phrenological mode of ph 
Bophifnag is aj^licable to many genera of them, as wd' 
to man t for particular parts of their bruns have particii 
functions ; and, in the case of the larger animals, mi 
valuable'and accurate information may be ohbuned, 
comparing thai habits and cerebral development. It i 
my intention to have set about a synopos for pronwti 
this object ; but my time is to occupied by bunneas, tba 
am persuaded I shall never make the attempt ; but I he 
that it will fall into abler hands. My plan was vei^ n 
fie. To form four columns, under the name of the a 
maL In the first ccrfumD to insert all the lwbit% &c. 
the animal recoided. In the wcond, to reduce thew 
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such of the thirty-three faculties of man as they might 
most properly be ascribed to. In the third, to state Whe- 
ther the respective organs had been ascertained or not : 
And to leave the fourth for observations respecting the dif- 
ferences between the male and female, and for pointing out 
prominences supposed to be organs, the faculties of which 
bad not yet been discovered* Such a synopns would -ex- 
hibit at a glance the whole of bur information^ and all our 
defidencies ; but, in the present state of our knowledge, 
the two last columns would be nearly blanks *. 



* The foregoiog observations were contained in a letter by Mr Cia- 
mcHABL, read to the Society, and were not intended for publication ; but the 
Committee avail thems^vei of them, to caU the attention of the Members 
Co a very important subject, in whidi a great deal remains to be accoro- 
pushed. 
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XI. — Phrenolqgical Analysis of some of the 
Maxims ofJaA. RochecoucaujLiT. 



By Mr Geosgb Combb. 



(Read ^H May 182S.) 



» » %%»^% % »^ 



J^ CONTRIBUTOR to the Eduibui^ Review, spealdiig of 
La Rochefoucault, observes that his ^^ tnATiwiR have 
^^ done more than ahnoet any other work to give credit to 
*' the unsocial sentiments, in which they who find it moie 
^^ easy to calumniate than to love their species, and indulge 
*^ their wit at the expence of their heart, place their whole 
philosophy. La Rochefoucault had lived among the 
most licentious portion of his licentious countrymen; and 
he generalized what might be partially correct It can- 
'* not be said that any one of his maxims Lb absolutely and 
^^ universally false, or that any one of them is absdntely 
^' and universally true ; and this latitude of opinion is what 
*^ makes them dangerous. We luive often thou^t that a 
^' good commentary upon his principal aphorisms^ drawn 
^^ from a more liberal field of observation, might destroy a 
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^ port of their noxious effects, and reduce them to 

*' proper value, by pointing out the cases in which they 

'^ should be rejected or received.^ (No. 69.) 

Phrenology affords particular facilities for BetomfSAi^ 
ing the object desired by the Reviewer. It not only in- 
troduces to our notice a greater variety of primitive prin- 
dples in human nature, than are recognised in $say pre- 
vious system of mental philosophy, but it opens up a re- 
gion of study entirely new in the effects of the ("fflfnbina- 
tions of the primitive powers, in different d^;rees of rda- 
tive strength. A maxim, for example, which might with 
great propriety be applied to one individual, in whom coiu 
scieniiousness and benevokneewen weak, mightbe totally in. 
applicable to another, in whom these sentiments were predo- 
minantly powerful. A commentary, therefore, pointing out 
the natural characters in regard to wUch particular 
maxims are well founded, and those with reqpect to which 
they are erroneous, would reduce them ^ to their proper 
^* value, by pointing out the cases in which they slunild 
'^ be rejected or received.*^ I differ from the Reviewer, 
however, when he states, '* that it cannot be said that 
'* any one of his maxims is absolutely and universally 
^* false, or that any one of them b absolutely and univer- 
^ sally true.^ Some of them appear to be indubitably and 
universally true, and others undoubtedly and unrestrict- 
edly false. I shall therefore take the first twenty-two 
maxims, as th^ stand in the or^nal work, and add a com* 
mentary to sudi of them 9S appear to reqiure it, ^tber in the. 
way of elucidation, or correction ; and to those which seem 
dther universally true, or too obvious in their applicatipiD,. 
to afford room for mistake, no addition Aall be made. In 
rendering the maxims into English, I have in general a- 
dopted the language of a translation printed by Whitting^ 

2 
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HAM^ London, in 18(Mt, except in a very few instances iri' 
which it appeared susceptible of improvement. 

« 



1. What we mistake for virtue is often no more than a.concttr- 
rence of divers actions an^ interests, which fortune or in- 
dustry disposes to advantage. It is not always from the 
principle of valour and diastity that men are valiant, or 
tliat womcfn are chaste. 

- The same action may proceed from a variety of motives. 
Genuine charity springs from the sentiment of benevolence^ 
giuded by cofiscientiousness and veneration^ but a dona- 
don may proceed also from the love of praise. Hence, 
if fortune places an individual defident in benevolence^ 
but strongly endowed with love of approboHonj in the so^ 
ciety of persons who bestow high encomiums on charitable 
deeds, it is quite possible, that, to obtain gratification of the 
latter faculty, he may give alms to the poor,— -at least if 
aequisUivenees be moderate in energy. Some individuals 
in whom the organs of combativeness, secrcHvenesSy acqui- 
riHvenesSy firnvnSsSy and intellect were large, and oonsctefi- 
Housness deficient, have become robbers on the highway to 
gratify the former powers. Had fortune, however, placed 
them in Greece or Spain during the wars for liberty, they 
might, as guerilla leaders, have directed the same faculties 
against the enemies of their country, and obtained the re- 
putation of heroes. King Robeet Bbuce might have 
figured in either sphere. ' The maxim, therefore, may be 
correctly applied in individual cases ; but these are of rare 
and not of frequent occurrence, as asserted in the text. 

f . Self-love is the greatest of flatterers. * 

A powerful and ill xc^Uted faculty of selfesteem, fills 
the mind with unbounded sentiments of self-exoellence, 
without reference to merit. 
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8i JS&tmiAtftmXng «11 tlie dboovcriet diat have been made 
in the regions of aelUore, there atill remains mndi terra 
moognta^ 



4i Sel&interest is more penetrating than the cleverest of men. 

The love of self arises from powerful faculties of aequisi" 
Hvenees and selfe^ieem^ and these sdmulate the intellect to 
th^ greatest posable exertions to minister to their gratifi- 
cation. ^ Amour propre^ here translated *' self-interest,* 
is frequently rendered " self-etkem^ or " BeffJaoe^ but 
the phrenological faculty oi self^steem^ operating by itself,, 
gives rise to self-satisfaction, rather than self-interest; and 
requires to be combined with an active aequidUivenesSf to 
t>roduce the effects ascribed to *' amour prc^re.'" 

5. The duration of our passiolis is as little In our p&wer as the 
duration of oar " 



Passion b the result of the highest d^ee of eneigy and 
activity of the different faculties ; thus, a pasdon for wealth 
Arises from excessive energy and activity of acquiwtiveneUf 
a pasnon for fame from the same state c£ the hve of ap^ 
probation ; the mind cannot vary the proportions of the (mt* 
gans at pleasure, so as to reverse its own natural constitu* 
tion, and render that feeling the weakest which nature had 
implanted the strongest, and hence the passions will am* 
anue to eanst independent of the will ; but if intellect and 
the moral sentiments be largely possessed, ihe indulgence 
of {hem in aeHons may be 



6. Passion often makes a fool of a man of sense; and it some* 
times renders a fool clever. 

In the <me case it overpowers, by excessive exdtemeet, 

an intellect naturally vigorous; in the other, it furmshes an 

unwonted stimulus to jEsculties constitutionally dormant or 

feeble. 

Bb 
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7. Omt actknuy &e IimIm of which dtsde «^ era Mpfwenfri 
ed by politiciais as the effects of deep design ; wheress 
they are commonly the effects of caprice ai^ patnon. 
Tims the war between Augustus and Antont, supposed 
to be owing to their ambition to give a master to the werU, 
arose probwly from jealousy. 



8. The passions are the only orators that always perBiisda 
They arej as it were. Nature's art of elo<|uence» fraught widi 
iafidlible rules. Simplicity, with the aid of the passionSy 
persuades more than the utmost eloquence without it 

The propensities and sentiments furnish the motiyes which 
impel the mind to action : Pasaon, in the general sense^ is die 
highest degree of thor excitement : Eloquence, therefore, 
witihout passion, must proceed from intellect alone ; and as 
men rarely act from abstract oonaderations, independendy 
of feeling, such oratory must of necesaty be little calculated 
to rouse an audience to active enterprise. 

9. So much injustice and self-interest enter into the compoii* 
tion of the passions, that it is dangerous to obey their die* 
tates; we ought to be on our guard against them, even when 
they seem most reasonable. 

. The passions arise from excessive energy and activily of 
the different prin^Uve powers; and the ardent deare for 
gratification attending this state, constitutes th^ self-inter* 
^st Injustice, however, does not enter necessarify a^ sn 
element, into th^ composition ; but their undue pi^poo* 
deiaAce produces a constant teiideof^ towards it Henoei 
even the best sentiments, when pasaonately active, lead to 
impropriety of conduct. In Don Quixote^ benevdencey hoe 
fjf approbatiofif and comdeniiouineMy assume the character 
of pasaons ; and lead him, in seeking thdr gratification, by 
the redressng of public wrongs, to fiorget the duties of his 
private station. 

10. In the human heart there is a perpetual veneration of paS" 
sions, so that the destmcticm tn one is almost ^ways fol- 
lowed by the ascendancy of another. 
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If Natdre has faertoif e d on any MSvidttal mMOiiBMi 

energy and activity of a variety of faculties, one of them 
may break out into excess as frequently as another isTe- 
Ulrabied, and hence in him there may be fbund the pei^ 
petoal generation of pasdon here spoken of. But if only 
one faculty is naturally predominant, a single pasoon may 
engross the mind, and it being once subdued, no other 
would usurp its plaoa In general the miser feels no pai* 
sion except that of acguUUivenus. 

lU Passions often bc^get their opposites : avarice sometunei 
produces prodigality^ and prooigallty avarice. Men are of« 
ten firm through weakness, and bold through fear. 

No degree of aequiriHveness will ever generate the sen* 
^ent of benevolence; and no degree of jfSar will become 
intrinsic courage. Hence phrenological principle would 
lead us to deny that any passion can beget its oppositeL 
Soma faculties^ however, acting in particular circumstances, 
may give rise to aeiicns that usuaUy spring irom opposite 
sources. Thus, some persons confer favours on the pow- 
erful, not from benevolence, but under the influence of a 
far-sighted selfishness, expecting a double return* Op. 
posite faculties may exist in a state of vigour in the same 
individual, and the energy of one may stimulate ano- 
ther into action, to supply it with the means of gratifi- 
caiion« Thus we are told that Catilins and the Duke of 
BucKiiraRAM *^ were as covetous of the property of others 
as profuse of their own*^ If beneoclefwe^hve of approk^ 
Hon, and aequisUiveness were all strong in thrir minds, 
and consdeniiousneM weak (which appears from history to 
have been the case), they would indulge the first two ten- 
dencies without controul from principle, and this would be* 
getprofiiaon. Their wealth bdng squandered, theveiy 
eneigy of these faculties would stimulate aequisUivenese to 

Bb 2 
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Tchement action in order to aoquiie mare ; and the impulsei 
cf this tendency also bdng followed without oontioul firom 
WMmentieumesSf rapacity would be the natund result ; so 
ikst such infividuals would be both profiise and rapadods. 
Szees^ve fear also, amounting to deeperation, may ferdMy 
stimidaie a moderate combaiivenessj and produce momen- 
tary valour ; but in these instances passions only excite 
Adr oppotttes into activity^ and do not, in a philosophieal 
sense, produce them. 



.12. Notwithstanding all the care we take to conoesl oar ^_ 
sions, under the pretences of religion and honour, they still 
appear through such flimsy veils. 

Every propennly and sentiment has a natural language, 

peculiar 



actor cannot habitually disguise these, or exhibit only the 
manner of veneratum and justice. 



IS. Our self-love bears with less pstigpce the 
our taste than of our opinion. 



k. »■ I itF^iin ^;ll^^^♦ • 



14. Men are not only subject to forget benefits and injuries ; 
they even hate those who have obliged them, and cease to 
hate those who have injured them. The very attention to 
requite kindnesses, and revenge wropgs^ aj^^eais to Ibcm 
to be an insupportable slavery. 

This maxim holds good as to men who possess a oestaiB 
comUnation of faculties, while it is inapjdicaUe to othefSL 
If an individual possess great sd^eikem^ and Ettle con^ 
mentiounuss and bmtofiJence^ it is quite posdUe that hm 
msLj hate those who have obF^ed him; because, while the 
waght of the obligation would occasion a constant moili&* 
cation to his sdfuteem, c(mscientiousne$9 and fenfxnlmor 
would be too feeble to produce the sentiment of gratitDda» 
If, on the other hand,, s^erteem were moden^, and mm^ 
seienOouMess^ benevolence, veneraHan and adketh^nm 
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powerful, tlie individual would never forget a kindness, 
iiad never cease to love lus benefactor. Men cease to hate 
those who have injured th^oa, because disagreeable affisc* 
tioQs of ^e^esUem and de^rucHfoenesSy whidi give rise to 
hate, subside naturally by the influence of time ; while the 
higher seatiments, the sources of better fedmg, when suAi 
dently possessed, are ever ready to resume the sway. AU 
tendon to requite kindnesses, and revenge wrongs, is an in- 
supportable slavery, only when the feelings that lead to 
gratitude or revenge no longer animate the mind. 

15. The demency of Princes is often nothing more than poli* 
cy, to gain the affactiona of their snbjecls. 



1& This demency, of which we make a virtae, is practised oo* 
casionally through vanity, sometimes through indolence, of^ 
ten through &^, and almost always from a mixtoreof all 
thethree. 



17* The moderation of happy people arises, from the cshn 
which good fortune bestows upon the temper. 

It arises from a wf^U-balanced endowment of faculties^' 
pkioed in favouraUe cfzpumstances. As a general rule, 
good fortune, pr tq^reeable external circumstances, have 
a natural tendency to call the higher sentiments, viz. . te* 
metfolence, ideaSshfy hope, Uwe of approbationy andJuHicej 
into activity ; while adverse circumstances repress them } 
and «axdte combaHveness, de&irucHx>enesSy with the ani- 
Bsal propensities in generaL The crew of the Medusa 
n»ench ifrigate, before the wreck, manifested the former 
sentiments, and were full of gaiety and joy ; after it, and 
amid the privations of the raft, they manifested only the 
latter fiunilties, and resembled demons. But there are 
many individuals, on whom, owing to an imfortunate pr^ 
poodenmce of this propensities over the sentiments, good 
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fortune operates us an excitement to evil. Nkeo must have 
been such a one ; while there are others in whom the prcK 
portions are reversed, and they preserve fiieiipnity of temfier 
even in the greatest adversity. Such was John HspBim*^ 
who accompanied Captun Yilx^yM's^ tod Dr BicHAanaoN 
)n the Arctic Expedition ; and in his head» as I know fitm 
examination^ the moral and intellectuai organs greatly pie- 
dominate over those of the animal phq)en^es. 

IS. Moderation is a dread of incurring that envy and con- 
tempt merited by those who allow themselves to be intoxi- 
cated by prosperity. It is a vain ostentation of the strength 
of Qiir mmd. Moderation in the most exalted sitaalioins^ is 
a desire of appaaring aupaKtor to fotone. 

From observations In real life, I Icnow that moderation 
in conduct springs either from an absence of strong deares, 
pr from a good endowment of conseienikmsnessy eauHtnu- 
nets^ firmness and reflection^ controlling the impuheft of 
the mind. Moderation in prosperity is attributable chiefly 
to conseknHou&ness. 'this sentiment, when vigorous,, con- 
tinually enforces the discharge of every active duty, and 
gppoaea aH aggresoons by word or deed upon otbexs. 
IZence, a welL-regidated oourae of action is the neoBssary 
npault of its prepcmderance in the mind. It feeb the force 
and beauty of the oblservation. 

Est modus in rebus ; sunt certi deniqae fines» 
Quos nltvi dtiiqae nequit consistere rectum. 

The maxims of Rochefoucault afford strong pre- 
sumpUve eiddence, that while he possessed great hve ^ 
approbatioity secretivefiesSy and aelf^steemf he must borve 
been deficient in consdeniiausness : and to tliis defect in 
his mind, almost all his departures from nature and truth, 
in his maxims, may be traced. The present maxim affords 
one striking illustration of this remark. An individual 
possessing such a combination as I have ascribed to him. 
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would not fed the imperative call to moderation oommuni- 
cated by cowcientioit^neM, while he would be acutely alive 
jtq.the )fear of ridieule and contempt In his own mind, 
therefore, th^ noble author would probably feel no higher 
motive to moderation than the *^ dread <^ incurring that 
«n^ apd contempt merited by those who allow themselves 
to be intoadcated by prosperity ;^ but he erred in found** 
iflg upon his own feeliqgs^ a maxim to be applied to man* 
kindingeQeKaL Madame de Maihtbhon says, that ^^ he 
« waa a!a,inirigumg9 supple vumJ^ These qualities indS^ 
cate cauHousness and seereiioenesa powerful, and co9MCMfi* 
iiou9h$$$ defiaent. She . adds, " Yet there never was a 
friend more cpem^ more doUd^ or who gave better advice.* 
This beqpeaks adhmioenusy benevdence^ and intellect 
tfrtmg; but! would suspect him to have been opm, only 
whm he had no interest of his own to serve by conceal* 
Bient 

19« The misfortunes of other people we all bear with an he^ 
roic constancy. • 



SO. The constancy of the wise is only the art of keeping their 
diaqaietudes widun their own minds. 

This maxim affords another glance into the constitution 
of the author^s mind. If secreiiveneasy sel^esteemy and hve 
qfapprobatiofif were large in him, he might appear constant 
under small disquietudes merely, by the art of keeping his 
imearinesH within himself; if, in another individual^ how- 
ever, firmness and conscientiousness were large, he would be 
constant through natural consdtudon and principle. 

21. Criminals at their execution sometimes affect a constancy, 
and contempt of death, which is, in fact, nothing more than 
Ae fear of iacinff it Their constancy and cmitempt may 
be said to be to £e mind what the cap is to their eyes. 
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Natural constancy in the near prospect of death ariseb 
from a great endowment of veneraikmy hope, comlaUveneWf 
and^mtn^M, with a moderate roiiltoiMfMfff. Withthbde- 
▼elojmient death loses half its tenors^ and real oonstaDcj 
becomes praodcable. If the propordons of these faculties 
be reversed, and €milioiiMMy<9 be lai^ge, mthhapefCOwAaUve* 
nets aad^rmnefs small, the most abject tenors wiU be i^^^ 
to encompass the mind. With the latter -development, the 
fiear of death cannot be pushed aside merel j as a disagree- 
able object of contemplation. It seizes on the nund, and 
overwhelms it. If to large combaHveneM, hope, firmneee, 
and 9e€reAx)enee8, is added an ample endowment of ran- 
maumeee and refiecAon, death may then be felt, by means 
of the latter faculties, as truly teniUe; while the mind, by 
the aid of the former, may triumph over it In such a 
case, however, the individual could not afiect to de^Mse it. 
The maxim is, therefore, wholly erroneous. Independent^ 
ly of Phrenology, we would be led to conclude that the 
man who possesses force of character sufficient to ah^de 
death from his eyes, in the very act of execution^ would 
enjoy fortitude to face it bravely; while, on theadie| 
tiand, if a criminal is so constituted as not to feel itik lei* 
rors, he will contemn it, because, to him, it is really notap* 
palling. 

22. Philosopby easily triumphs over past and future ills; bu( 
. prueiU ills trhmiph over philosophy. ^ 

Present ilb strongly affect the propenrities and sen- 
timent^ and excite them to painful activity. Intellect or 
philosophy may suppress the manifeeiaium of the emotions,' 
but cannot make them cease to be felt Hence such ills 
triumph over both. Past or future ills feebly exdte the 
propensities and sentiments, and over them philosophy is 
eaftiy Victorious. 
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XlL-^Observatians on Dr Barclay's Obfec- 
tions to Phrenology. 

By Mr Akdkew Combe. 
(Read Sd April 1883 J 






JL#e Babclat^ in his valuable work on Life and Organi- 
Mtkm, oomes f<»ward as the opponent of Phrenology, and 
condemns it as visionary and unfounded. The object of 
the (Hfeseot paper is, to examine shortly the arguments, for 
he advances no facts, upon the strength of which he pro* 
noimces this unqualified judgment The phrenologists 
state, that they have observed certain facts in nature, and 
drawn certain conclusions from them. In order to refute 
their statement, an opponent is called upon, by the dictates 
of sound logic, to follow one of two courses ;— ^ther to dis* 
prove their alleged facts, by shewing that natiure is in opii 
portion to them ; or to allow their assertions to be true, and 
to demonstrate, by argument, that their oonduaons do not 
follow, even from their own premises. I^ Babcxay, how- 
ever, is pleased to follow a course altogether different Heas< 
pumes, without inquiry and without evidence, that the facta 
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bave BO foundation ; and ha then proceadsto shew, by aigo- 
ment, that the phrenological oondustons are inconastent, 
not with their own premises, but with certain preconceived 
notions of his own, altogether f<N«ign to the question. The 
result is, that he fights with a shadow, and the merits of 
Phrenology remain exactly as he found them. The fol- 
lowing observations, therefore, are necessarily limited to 
pointing out the insufficiency of Dr BarcIaAY^s method of 
attack. 

His first and principal proposition, upon the strength of 
which all the others more or less depend, is so very unte- 
nable, that I am surprised at his stating it seriously ; and 
if his whole subsequent reasoning had not been foimded 
upon it, I should have passed it over as an unintentional 

mistake. It is as follows: that " whaUary organs, or 
argBuu formed to obey the will, are not restricted to any specif 
modes y operation," This proposition he iUustrates as follows: 
'* The human hand/ says he^ ** is not limited to acts of be- 
neficence, or to acts of cruelty ; it is equally subservient to all 
the instincts, appetites and passions; equally obedient to dl 
who employ it in the difiecent departments of the fine arts, aAd 
to all who exercise it in the numerous fiuaguing and diver- 
sified labours of the mechanic. An organ mus employed, in 
such a variety of difierent offices, and executing each with 
pomptness and precision, micht naturally lead the unwary to 
imaging that it is composed of a great variety of subordinate 
organs, corresponding in number to the different duties which 
it baa to perform. Such is the conclusion which one would 
draw in reasoning analogically from the works of art; bat 
such a conclusion certainly would not follow, in reasoning ana- 
logicdly from the works of nature ; for although the hand be 
composed of msany dissimilar parts, it is not constructed on the 
principle of a time-piece, whereof each index, as that fiir the 
hour, the minute and the second, requires a distinct and appro- 
priate apparatus. In the human hand all the parts are ob- 
served to ooknbine in each operatiofi; and it is certain, diatthe 
varieties of its operations are not so much owing to the num* 
ber of parts as to the varieties of their combinations ; the com- 
binations into wlueh diey enter being almost incalculable, 
while the parts themselves are oomparatively fisw, and easily 
counted. Taking the hatid, then, as a specimen of Ute works ^ 
nature and of ttnvmal structure, and thence reasoning on the prin* 
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cwks of amUqg^g tnik r^peU to ike hram^oughi me not i^ Jf^er, 
thai all the parts, cf wMch U is composed, may also combine in a 
similar manner, and he concerned in every phenomenon which has 
been ascribed tokf • This iBference^" he oontiiraes, ^ it is true, 
i« noty and cannot consistently, be the inference of the phreno* 
logists^ who, upon the supposition that the brain is constructed 
as man would construct it, on the principles of art, imagine, 
that each specific phemanenon, ov series of phenomena, is the 
effactof a specific iviui^, faculty, orvitapnfpria; and that esudtt 
faculty or vita propria has a specific system of organs, by which 
it perceiyes, conceives, imagines and remembers, in a manner 
pficuUar to itiel£" Pages 373-4. 

Is it really true, then, that voluntary organs ^^ are not 
'^ restricted to any specific modes of operation ?^ If Dr 
B. means merely, that such organs are not restricted to the 
performance of any specific actSy no one will refuse assent 
to his proposition ; for the same muscles which move the 
hand to do an act of charity, may move it to commit a ho* 
midde, by precisely the same function of contraction. But 
if his meaning be what his words express, viz. ^at ^^ vo* 
♦* luntary organs are not restricted to specific modes qfope^ 
" ratum^ every physiologist must difler from him ; for his 
proposition would then amount to this, that such organs 
have not recdved from natiure any definite oonsUtution and 
functions ; but that muscles, for example, be»dcs acting by 
contraction and relaxation, which have hitherto been con* 
ceived to be their sole mxides of operation^ may assume any 
other mode of action, which the will, directed by the fancy, 
may choose to impress upon them,— -a notion too absurd to 
irequire any serious refutation. 

In the case of the hand, it is obvious, that all its opera- 
tlons are distinctly referable to the single mode or principle 
6f voluntary motion, or muscular contraction ; and there* 
fore to maintain the analogy between its acts and those of the 
mind, the whole operations of the latter ought to be equally 
referable to one principle, — feeling, or reflection, for in- 
stance, but not to two or more. The hand which ampu- 
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tfttes a diseased limb perfonns an act of beneficence; while 
the hand which would cut off a sound leg wpuld be the in- 
strument of atrocious cruelty ; but, in either case, the ac- 
tion of moving the knife is precisely the same, and one set 
of muscles, acting in one way, is amply sufficient f<Mr im- 
pellingitin both operations. But, taking the other partof 
the parallel, will Dr B. himself venture to assert, that the 
feeling of the mind which impek the knife is in both cases 
predsely the same ; and so completely .so, that we are boun^ 
by the mere force of analogy, to infi^, that as on^ set cf 
musples serve to move the knife in both operations^ so both 
emotions must be experienced by means of one and the san^ 
mental organ? This length he is bound to go; for he feds 
so strong in the force of his analogies, that he reckons al} 
db*ect inquiry into ihejaci superfluous. In this instance^ 
however, the analogy is scarcely in his favour. 

I may observe, farther, that there is as great a difierence 
betwixt the feeling of benevolence and that of cruelty, a^ 
betwixt a sound and a smell \ and as we know^^ that, in thf^ 
latter case, Nature has provided different organs for receiv- 
ing the different kinds of impressions,; we are led to infer, 
that she may have followed the same course in regard to 
the different internal feelings. Even in the case of the 
hand, also, the analogy is in favour of this inference^ and 
in opposition to that of Dr B. This organ, besides per- 
forming the function of voluntary motion, is also the instru* 
ment of touch. If Dr B.^8 analogy hold good, both funo- 
tioDs should be performed by means of the same corporeal 
parts, and the power of exerdsing the one function, shouid 
be always in proportion to that of performing the other. 
Recent experiments, however, have shewn, that volui^ 
tary motion is performed by one set of nervous fibres, and 
that touch is exercised by another, although both are in- 
closed in a common sheath ; and it is also an indisputable 
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fact, that frequently the most exqiunte sennbilityof touch 
co^exists with great defidency of muscular energy ; bende^ 
that the one occasionally remains unimpaired, when the 
other is entirely destroyed by disease. Hence, reasoning, 
even from the analogy of the hand, we should be led to con- 
dude, that wherever mental affections are disomilar, and 
.disfmyportionate in natural intenmty, they wiU be manifest- 
ed by different oigans. 

Dr Babclay next proceeds to deny the existence of a 
plujality of oigans in the brain, because, says he, we 

have no ocular demonstration of their existence ; for ''on 
epening the skull, and examining the brain towards the sup- 
face, where these organs are said to be situated, it seems to re- 
quire no small share of creative fancy to see any thing more 
Uum a number of almost similar convolutions, all composed of 
cineritious and medullary substance, very nearly in ue samo 
proportions, and all exhibiting as little difference in their form 
and structore as the convolutions of the intestine ; nay all, when 
unfolded, according to Spurzhsiii, in cases of hydrocephalus 
intemus, presenting but one uniform web of cineritious and 
inedullary matter. No phrenologist has ever yet observed the 
supposed lines of distinction between them ; and no phrenolo- 
gist, therefore, has ventured, in the course of his dissections^ 
to (Cvide a hemisphere of the brain accurately into any such 
number of well marked and specific organs. But, suppose it 
divided, and each organ or system of organs to be presented 
to another professed adept in the science, would he venture, 
were they presented promiscuously, to distinguish, merely by 
their form and structure, an organ of one propensity irom ano- 
ther ; an organ of propensity from an organ of sentiment, an 
organ of sentiment from an organ of knowledge, or an orgtn, 
of knowledge from an organ of reflection ? He would be a 
hardv phrenologist if he did, as ^ese organs are not distin-i 
guishable by any characteristic appearance like the organs of 
sense. — On seeing an ear, an eye, a nostril, a hand, or atonffuej 
BO anatomist requires to be informed what these are, where 
tjbi^ were situated, or how ibtev were connected, to be able to 
say in what functions it had Seen employed. Their marked 
peculiarities speak for themselves. No such differences appear 
snMmg tiM' organs assigned to the brain." 

.^Admit,fang» for the sakeof ai^gument, that what DrBAR- 
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cii AT here advances is strictly true, yet, it d^ies not, in the 
slightest degree, impugn the validity of the fact observed 
by the phrenolo^sts, that a particular power of the mind 
is always found in connection with, and in propbrtioitt to, 
the aze and healthy state of a particular portion of the 
brain. It therefore ought to have no weight as an objec* 
tkm. If Dr Gall had said, I pero^ve, in the anterior lobe 
of the brain, a certain kind of structure, and I (herefbre 
muigEk to it the reflecting feculties ; in the middle lobe anew 
ther kind, and I therefore assign to it the sentiments ; and 
in the posterior lobe a third kind, which I ooncdve is best 
adapted to the propensities ; Dr Barclay^s objection, that 
the form and structure of the whole bnun were so exacdy 
similar, that it was imposmblc by these indications alone to 
distinguish one part from another, would be insuperable; it 
would overturn the very basis of the syst^n, and explode 
the whole doctrines on the subject But, as already men. 
tioned, Dr Gall did not found on such a basis ; for the facts 
observed by him, and out of which Phrenology arose, 
were numerous and apparently well established, long before 
the idea of connecting them by a theory appeared practi* 
cable. I might almost say, that even now, in his hands. 
Phrenology still retains much more the appearance of an ii^* 
teresting collection of observations on the connexion be- 
tween mind and oiganisation, than that of a system of the 
philosophy of mind. 

But in reality, Dr Baeclay^s objection is not altogether 
borne out by die structure of the brain itself. Dr Spoe- 
2HEIM, in a letter to my brother, contwning some remarks 
on Dr Basclat's book, speaks directly to the pobt, whe- 
ther it is possible to distinguish the different organs, an or- 
gan of a propensity from an organ of sentiment, or of bstet 

lect, &c. " Is it really true," says he, ** that it seems to 
rsquiie no small share of crofitive fanoj^ to see any tlisqg 

S 
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gansare iiotdi<ti]]gui9hable by any characteristic q>pe8naioe?'' 
** Dr Barclay/' continues Dr Spurzheim, "has my esteem asan 
anatomist in general. His skill as a teacher of anatomy also can- 
not be called in Question, and there is no doubt that he has paid 
more attention than any other man of science in Edinburgn to 
comparative anatomy. But as to the structure of the brain, he, 
l&e many other anatomiifts, may be excused for haying been 
Jess attentive to it I cuinot help blaming hun> however, lor 
deciding that such a thing is impossible, merely because 
he has not examined it with aue attention in nature. Phreoio- 
legists, in comparing the relations between anatomy and 
physiology^ admit as a fundamental principle, that the anato- 
my of any part never indicates the nature of its function!. 
The function of every organic part must be determined by ob* 
servation, and by observation alone. The only question then 
is. Whether the individual organs of the mind are ditHngiiMr 
alfle hy any characteristic appearance, so as to render it possible 
to compare them with individual sorts of mental operations. 
I cannot say what Dr Barclay ia able to do ; but itis certaii^ 
ly easy to (ustin^uish the anterior, the middle, and the poste- 
nor lobes of theliuman brain from each other ; and were they 
sbewn to me separately, I should never take one for the 
other. In the same way, I should nevev confound the organ 
of amativeness with that of phihprogenitiveness ; or phUoprogeni' 
Hlfeness with that of secretiveness ; or the organ of the desire to 
aoquiie with that of benevolence or veneratum ; and Dr Bar* 
clay may be sure, that, if he make it a study to compare the 
configurations of the cerebral convolutions, and of the diffe- 
rent organs, he will find great differences, which he has hither.* 
to overlooked. Moreover, when he shall see, besides, Ae dtf* 
ferent forms of the organs, that they are frequently developed 
in different proportions, that of benevolence, far instance, large, 
whenveneration is small, or vice versa^ he will have an additional 
proof that the brain consists of a congeries of parts perfimning 
different mental functions. It will not be denied that fre« 
quently some convolutions of the brain are much more de« 
veloped than others ; and in these cases Dr Barclay ought to 
observe, whether the functions which phrenologiata ascribe ta 
the different parts, are not more vigorously performed by the 
largeiTthan the smaller organs." 

To shew that Dr Spurzhkih is able to diatinguisb one 
organ from another in the brain itaelf, without the interne- 
cBum of the skull,—** an organ of propensity, ior example^ 
^* from an organ of sentiment, and an organ of sentiment 
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^ from an- oi^gan of knowkdgey^— I shall shordy state a 
case in whidi, without having seen the skull, he pointed 
out the different d^;iee8 of development of the different or- 
gans, from anexaminationof the aze and appearance of the 
brain and its convolutions. 

On 1st December 1818^ when engaged in the first course 
which he gave after his return to Paris, a bnun was hand^ 
ed in to him during lecture, with a request that he would 
lay what characteristic dispomtions it indicated; and he 
would then be infonned to whom it had belonged, and 
how far he was correct 

Dr SpunsHSix said, that in such a case two things should 
always be attended to ; Istj That as brains of every size are 
subject to disease, and many natural imperfections com- 
mon to them with other orgamzed parts, we must either 
be previously informed of the temperament and health of 
the individual, or we must draw our condusdons with the 
proviso, that they will hold good only on the suppoeiition 
of his having enjoyed such a state of health and activity as 
were necessary for the due operation of the mental facul* 
ties ; Sdi^, We ought to state distinctly, that, by develop- 
ment alone, we can never predicate a man'^s actions ; as 
these must necessarily vary according to droumstances. 
We can only speak as to his natural dispodtions and ta- 
lents. 

Having premised this, iJr'SpUBZHsnc proceeded to'point 
out the peculiarities of the develc^ment, although from, 
lying on a flat dish, the brain had conaderably changed its 
diape. He desired his auditors to remark the size of the 
cerebellum, and the great development of the posterior, aod 
of part of the middle lobes of the brain, the convolutions of 
wUdi were lai^ and rounded, forming a contrast with the 
defioent size of the anterior lobes. The convolutioqs situ. 
l4ed under the vertex, and towards the top of the head» 

s 
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belonging to the organs of ^f-e^iteem BXtA^firmneM were at 
so very large, while those of vevieraiion and beneocimcit 
Were small These peculiarities were so well marked, that 
Dr SpimzHEtM felt tlo di£Sculty in inferring from the laige 
size of the cerebellum, that the individual would huve ** des 
^^ dispositions fortes k Tamour physique.^ From the large 
development of the convolutions belonging to the oigans oi 
the lower propensities, common to men and onimitla^ and 
from the small endowment of intellect and moral senti- 
ments or restraining powers, he inferred that *^ his natural 
^* tendencies would Hot be tolvards virtue C that he would 
be what is familiarly expressed in French by ^^ uii inaUvais 
^^ sujet,*** being a very Comprehensive term for every variety 
of bad dispositions, and that ^' he would be one to Whom Hob 
^* law would be necessary as a guide ;^ but not knowing 
the circumstances in which he had been jdaced, he could not 
say what his actions might have been. 

At the conclusion of the lecture, a young man, an *' el^e^ 
*^ interne^ of the Hotel Dieu, came forward and said, that 
the brain was that of a suicide, who had died in that bos* 
pital, and that the dispositions inferred by Dr Spuezheim 
ooincided perfectly with those manife^ed during life. As 
I happened at that time to followthe veryinteresting clinique 
df the justly celebrated Dupdytbbk, surgeon of Uiat Hos-> 
pital, whose patient he was, and as the case was interesting 
both in a surgical and phrenological point of view, my at* 
tention had been particularly directed to this very indivi« 
dual from the day of his entrance to that of hb death. I ' 
w^ thus better able to appreciate the perfect accuracy of 
Dr SptRZHEiM^s conclusions, than if I had merely trusted 
to the report of the ileve. To enable others to judge how 
much they ccnncided with the truth, it may be worth whil£f 
to enter into a short detail of the man^s historv. 

The man had been a soldier ; and, for some crime or 

c c 
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fkult which he would never name, he was subjected td a 
" peine it^amante^ and banished from Paris to Orleans. 
He there tried to obtain employment in his own trade, thai 
of a barber ; but the news of his disgrace having reached 
the place, no one would receive him. He then suspected 
his wife, who remained in Paris, of having concerted his ba- 
nishment with the Police, and of having e<itered inco a {dot 
to keep him at a distance. He thereupon sesolved to return 
and to kill her, and then to slay himself He set out ac« 
cordingly; and, as he affirmed, walked the whole dis- 
tance, without stopping more than a few minutes at a 
time. He saw his wife, and attacked her with a knife; 
but, from her greater strength, she succeeded in defending 
herself, and escaped. He then plunged the knife into his 
own nde, and inflicted a deep wound between the seventh 
and eighth ribs ; and, on that account, was brought to the 
Hotel Dieu. During his illness, he shewed the most deter- 
mined obstinacy, and indulged himself in abuse against 
every one, and particularly against his wife^ and declared 
that he would still like to kill her. 

In his clinical lectures, Dupuytesk often mentioned, and 
laid stress upon the " mauvats moral ^ of the man, which, 
he said, rendered the danger ten times greater. He added^ 
that ^^ Le makde slmpatientait contrie tons les rem^des, ^tait 
tres imp^rieux, et donnait un negatif directe auz pr&- 
scr^>tion&^ The first three days he was obliged in ooiw 
sequence to put him in a strait waistcoat; and, at the 
end of that time, he begged to have one band left at 
liberty, to take snuff, which was granted. He instantly 
tore away the dressings,, and was ag»n confined. He was 

brought to the hoq>ital on 14th, and died on S9th Noven^ 
ber. 

On the morning (tf the Ist December, the cavities of the 

thorax and abdomen were opened, but the head was left 

untouched. When, on the evening of that day, the brain 
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was given in to Dr Spursheim, as I knew that one of the 
eleves from the Hotel Dieu attended his oourse, my first 
impresaon was that this must be the brain of the suicide; 
but, upon looking at it for a moment, I observed to a friend 
bedde me, that it could not be the same ; for the head of 
the suicide seemed to be a small one, whereas this brain was 
a large one. But I soon perceived the cause o( the appfi-> 
rent difiSerence. During his illness, the patient lay always 
on his back, with the occiput sunk in the pillow, leaving the 
forehead alone visible ; and, as he could not be disturbed 
during all that time, we saw nothing more than the front. 
But, on examining the brain beforeus, the anterior lobes, 
or those which lie under the frontal bone, and which we 
saw, were found to be in reality very smaU ; while the pos« 
terior, which were covered with the piUow, were, as already 
mentioned, very large. It was the lai^ development of the 
posterior portion which gave the appearance of size to the 
whole' brain ♦. 

If any one, with the view of ascertaining the appearances 
of the convolutions, will carefully « examine a variety pf 
brains, I believe he will not afterwards be disposed to as-* 
sert, that there is really so little difiTerence among them as 
he would be led to expect from Dr Babclay^s statement 
Before my attention was directed particularly to this sub* 
ject, although I had then seen many brains, I would have 
been disposed implicitly to assent to his opinion. But, af- 
ter carefully comparing a great number, with the view of 
satisfying my own mind, I perceived the characteristic dif- 
f(»ences pointed out byDr SpubzAeim, to which I had 

* A notke of Uiis caae iqipeared in my Brother's ^ Sasays on Pbrcno* 
M logy ;" but the letter ftom which it wee taken, having been written for 
hia fvitate Infinuatioii, and not intended for poblicationv it was neceaBarily 
iiHpttfecL The aeconnt here given is translated finom notes taken at the 
time, of what I either saw or heard from the iadividiials themselveh 

cc2 
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not previously attended. It is stated, for example, that the 
anterior lobe of the brain uniformly presents conTolutions 
different in appearance, direction, and size, from those of the 
middle lobe ; while the latter, towards the coronal surface, 
uniformly presents convolutions differing in appearance and 
direction from those of the posterior lobe ; and, above all, 
that the cerebellum, or organ of anuUivenesSy is not only 
widely different in structure, but is separated by a strong 
membrane from all other organs, and cap never be mis- 
taken for any of them. Dr Barclay sometimes accuses 
the phrenologists of using their oculi itUemiy instead of 
their external senses ; but these differences in the appearance 
of the different parts of the brain, have been pointed out to 
so many individuals in the dissections given along with my 
Brother^s Lectures on Phrenology, that their existence can- 
not easily be denied. Indeed the careful inspection of a few 
brains will soon satisfy any one, that such differences ac- 
tually exist in the different parts of the brain, which, joined 
to the fact of the development of no one of these parts bear- 
ing any relation whatever to the development of the others, 
would lead us to infer that each had a distinct function, 
even although we had not the analogy of other parts of the 
nervous system to support us. Has it not, as already men- 
tioned, been lately proved by Mr C. Bbll and Magendie, 
that nerves, which, from their similarity of appearance, had 
for ages been regarded as possessing similar functions, in 
point of fact, had functions totally distinct and different P 

Whien Dr Barclay says, that ^< on seeing an eye, an 
<^ ear, a nostril, a hand, or a tongue, no anatomist requires 
to be informed what these are, where they were situated, 
or how they were connected, to be able to say in what func- 
" tions it had been employed,^ and that *^ their marked pecu- 
*f liarities speak for themselves,^ he appears to overlook the 
fiurt, that it is only in consequence of prior observations that 
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die anatomist does not require to be so infonned. The uses 
of these parts were not discovered by intuition, nor by a pro- 
cess of reasoning upon the mere presentment of the object ; 
for no man who saw an eye, an ear, or a nostril, for the 
first time (supposing it were pos^ble for a man to be so 
dtuated) could, merely by looking at it, bfer its function. 
In proof of this, I am much mistaken if Dr Ba&clav hinu 
self, on merely seeing an isolated branch of any of the 
cervical nerves, for example, or of the fifth or ninth pair, 
for the first, or even for the tenth Ume, could inform us 
** where they had been situated,^ or ** how connected,'' or 
in what functiops employed,'* or if he could point out any 
marked peculiarities which would speak for themselves ;'" 
and yet these parts are admitted to perform different func- 
tions. 

But Dr Babclat's argument fails in another respect, 
that there is one at least of the phrenolo^cal organs which 
it is impossible to mistake in any situation. I allude to the 
cerebellum, which is as easily recognised as an eye or an 
ear, by him who has seen it once. And, if the brain lay as 
much open to observation as the hand, the eye, or the ear, 
I have no doubt that the differences which characterize its 
different parts, and the function which each performs, 
would have been discovered long aga But the cases are 
widely different : fbif, even the anatomist, who confines his 
attention to his own science, has but few opportunities of 
minutely inspecting the brain ; and, having hitherto had no 
particular motive for doing so, these opportunities were not, 
in every instance, embraced. The phrenologist, then, in 
endeavouring to discover the functions of the different parts 
of the brain, by the observation of the relations existing be- 
tween these parts and particular mental faculties, is only 
following the same course which proved to us that the eye 
was the organ of sight, the liver the secreter of the bile, or 
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the kidneys the secreters of the urine. And» by a dofie ad> 
herence to obaervatiion, he hopes at last to'be able to pro- 
nouQce as eertainly upon the functions of the compcMient 
parts of the brain, as he is now able to do upon those of the 
parts alluded to. Dr Barclay proceeds : 

^ Perhaps this drcumstance may be adduced as one of the 
leasons why these organs have remained in oonoeahnent for ap 
;aiany ages ; an4 yet wis reason is scarcely admissible, consider- 
ing especially, liiat these oi^g^s are never Jbmnd at tJ^ hate of 
ihe cranuim, nor in any place where iheu cannot at all times ho 
oatifyseen; nay, it appears that they ao affect coDifpicaous sitaap- 
tions, and so prone are they to obtrude themselves on the notice 
of the senses, that there is not any visible part on the crown of 
the head, on the frontal bone, on the occiput, or the templea;, 
where, accordinff to phrenolo^sts, they do not exhibit, even 
through the hardest and the thickest skulls, undeniable proofs 
of their actual presence. Is it, then, in order to be always 
within the sphere of physiognomic and phrenological investigB- 
tion, that they ecjually avoid the central parts of the oerebral 
substance ? But, if always thus confined to the surface, and to 
the convolutions, for the sake of being seen, what becomes of the 
corpus calhsum, the septum iucidum, we fomix, the u^ndiUmkam^ 
the two commsswresj the corpora striata, the corpora quadrigemina, 
iiie pmeal gland, the comua amrnonis, and iiiefour ventricles? Are 
these to be exduded from the number of organs, and not to bt 
permitted to have any influence on the propensities ?" &c. 

The whole of this paragraph affi>rds ample proof, if such 
were necessary, of whati advanced at the beginning of this 
paper^ viz. that Dr Barci.ay uniformly writes under the 
impressioDi that the doctrines of Phrenology are the moe 
invention of Drs Gall and SruazHsiH, and that they, and 
not Nature, have assigned particular functions to particular 
parts of the brain, and that it is therefore unnecessary to 
mquire whether the facts stated by them are true or false. 

So far from refusing to examine any new truth which is 
allied to have been discovered, on the ground that apart 
cannot be true^ until the tetiole is made known, I would be 
inclined to put more faith in the veradty of the discoverer, 
for not having churned too much. In like manner, I regard 
the fact of Drs Gall and Spukzheiu not having assgned 
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fiiBctions to parts which are isacoesnble to obsenratkni du- 
ting life, in so far as it goes, as an irrefragable proof of theb 
gd^ ttith and mcmtj, rince, by confining thdr attentifon 
to the dbservation of what is viable to all, they lay them- 
selves eompletely open to refutation, if their obsenrationb 
«re in the least erroneous; whereas, if the whide sdenoe 
were a mere invention of Arir iSuides, no portion of die 
fanan could be ooocdved more appropriate, or better fitted, 
Ibr the purpose of being divided into hnaginary organs, 
than those very parts alluded to by Dr B aeclat, because, 
being hid fiN>m our view, neither he nor any other person 
could have had it in his power to verify or refute, from ex- 
perience, the functions asagned them. If Dr Barclay 
had kept in mind, that Dr Gall discovered the functions 
of the brain, by comparing the development of its particu- 
lar parts with the natural dispositions and talents of indi- 
viduals, he would have seen the impossiUlity of assigning 
functions to parts, of the development of which he had no 
■deans of judging, during Ufe; so much so, that had Dr 
Gall asagned particular functions to every part, whether 
hidden o? Qcposed, then I conceive Dr Barclay would 
have been perfectly justified in concluding, that Phrenology 
was a mere fiction or theory of its founder, which he endea- 
voured to establish, by appealing to such experience as 
^ bends and accommodates itself^ to his views. So much, 
dien, for the proneness of the organs ^^ to obtrude them^ 
^ selves on the notice of the senses.^ As, from Dr B abcl ay^s 
-statement, however, one might be led to suppose^ that the 
phrenologists deny the existence of any organs of mental 
faculties at the base of the brain, it may be proper to ob- 
serve, that, in thdr writings, they expressly mention their 
belief of the connection of some mental powers with these 
ports, although, from thdr portion in tlie living subject, no 
dedsive observations have yet been made to determine their 
liature and number. 
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Nor 18 Dr Babciay altogether correct wfa^ be WfH, 
that there is no viable part on the crown of the head,--- 
on the frontal bone,— on the occiput, or the teiii]des, wheie 
these organs do not exhibit themselves; or when he says, that 
they are always confined to the sur&oe, and avoid the 
central parts. For even in the latest phrencdogical platea 
lind casts of the head, published in this country, a blank 
^paoe i§ perceptible between the organ? marked 16. and 88^ 
the function of which has been but lately discovered; and 
the latest publications state, that the functions of No. S. air 
still undetermined. It might be unnecessary to notice thia 
fact, did not Dr Babclay^s statement lead to the idea, that 
all the organs and faculties were marked out as they now 
stand from the very beginning, instead of bong successve- 
ly discovered, as mentioned in the preliminary dissertation. 
As to the organs bong confined to the surface, Dr Spdb- 
ZHXIH expressly and repeatedly mentions, and gives his 
reasons for believing, that they extend from the pyramidal 
bundles of the medulla oblongata, to the external surface of 
the convolutions ; and he cautions his readers agunst fal- 
ling into the common mistake, of supposing ^^em confined 
to the surface. He, consequently, proposes estimating the 
length of the fibre, by that of a line drawn from the opeiK 
ing of the ear to the circumference in the direction of the 
organ, as the ear is found to be very nearly on a line with 
the upper part of the medulla oblongata. Dr Spubzhxim^ 
too, very justly remarks, that even if the organs were con- 
fined tp the convolutions, and the energy of any mental fi^ 
culty depended on their me ; that Jact would remain en- 
tirely unafi*ected by our ignorance of the functions of the 
central parts. 

Farther, even suppo^ng that we were entirely ignorant 
of the uses of the corpus caUosuniy && the inference which 
Dr Barclay wishes to be deduced, that we must there- 
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liore be ^aorant of the functions of all the other parts of 
the bndn, appears to be singularly illogical, as will be still 
more apparent, by the apfdioation of such a principle to ihe 
other organs of the body. Would Dr Barclay, for ex* 
ample^ consent to be held ignorant of the uses of th^ luqgs; 
because he, in common with other anatomists, remans ig- 
norant of those of the mesenteric or thymus glands ? 
Would he consent to be held ignorant of the use of the dp. 
tic nervesi because he is igporant of the functions of the 
ganglia of the sympathetic ? Most assuredly not Then, 
why refuse to recave or examine the discovery of the func- 
tions of certfidn parts of the brain, on the plea that w^ still 
remain ignorant of those of some other parts P 

Even supponng the inference, that we must be ignorant 
in whole, because we are ignorant in part, to be strictly lo- 
gical, I fear that we must weaken Dr Babclay^s premises, 
by diminishing the number of the high sounding and fofv- 
midable-looking, but really little things, upon which that 
extraordinary argument is founded. We begin by sub- 
tracting the fR/undtduZttin, and^/bur ventricles, which, be- 
ing mere hcles or cavities in the brain, and not substances, 
cannot consistently be called organs of mental faculties, by 
any one who has even the most superfidal acquaintance 
with the first principles cS Flirenology. No one who had 
the slightest idea of the new ^stem, could pos^bly express 
his surprise at cavities or holes not being received into the 
number of cerebral organs, destined for the operations 
of the mental faculties, '* Nous ne cherchons pas les 
*' fonctions particulieres du cervenu dans le vidcy mab 
^* dans les organes eux-piemes,^ ^d Gall and Spub- 
ZHETM on a fflmilar occasion *. Of the four corpora quct- 
drigemina, two are known and admitted to be the origin of 

J I __ . a_ - - ■ "^^ — •^'— — -^ -^-^ ^ - 

* Rechcrches snr le Syiteme Nerreuz, Ac, p. 1 GS, 
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die opdc nerves; but the uces of the inferior Iwo^ eidi m 
large as a mnall bean, are stiU unkmmn. The corpora strir 
uta appear to constitute a part of the organs dionselveB, as 
the fibres forming the latter run through, and are increBaed 
by, and in propoition to, the great matter ooatmiedin these 
bodieflL The phrenologists, however, having no means of 
makmg any physiological observations on the uses of liie 
other parts, vis. the corpus odbnim, Sk. are obl^ed as 
yet to eonteut themsdves with what information can be de- 
lived from an anatomical inves^ation . of their structure. 
An outline of diis information may be given from an unbi- 
assed authority, that of die' French anatomist CLoamcT, 
whose work is in the hands of every student 

At p. 549. of his ^ Anatomic Descripdve;* he says, << We 
^ have just seen how the hemispheres of the brain are 
^ formed by the diverging fibres ; but att theparis of each of 
** (kt9e htndspheres are put in communication with the analo- 
^ gous parts of the other hemisphere, by a new order of me- 
^dulhry white and converging fibres, which arise from the 
grey matter covering the external surface of the convolu- 
tions, and constitute d^fflsrent commissures. It is diese we 
•« now proceed to stu~dy.* He then describes as the first of 
these the corpus caBosum^ of whidi he tells us, p. 551, that 
die comu ttmmonis is merely a reflected portion. Cirvnsii al- 
so speaks of one hemisphere << uniting with that of the oppo- 
'^ mte side by one or more commissures or bundles of trans- 
^ verse fibres, of which the most considerable takes die name 
* of corpus caUosumr Revue Encychpediquej Nov. 1822, 
p. S58. As to the sepkvm lucidum^ CioQinBT describes it 
as formed by the fibres of the corpus caHosumy which turn 
downwards at the raphSy and " thejomix is formed by 
•* the converging fibres of the posterior convolutions of the 
** middle lobe ;^ and in this account he is supported by 
most of the Fr^ndi aaatoausU of the present day, whose bo* 
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diority, firom the facilitkw which they enjoy of procuring 
firoBh biains, and the use they have made of them, camMt 
e«nly be called in qaestkxi. 

The phrenotogists, in commcvi with other anaHoodsta^ 
give their reaaons for believing these parts to belcxig to the 
aystem tif commiiwmies, withcmt attempting to exfdain how 
ihey act ; and not having sufficient data, they nadier pit>- 
fess*^ to adude^ the former firom the ''munber of organs,* 
flor attempt to ezpban what ^ influence they may have on 
^ the propensities or sentiments.** It may^ however, be 
worth while to*state, that the pineal gtand, the mferior coT' 
pora quadrigemmoj and upkim bscidhim, with the^^^rmir 
•and cortiu ammonis to boot, would with difficulty fill up 
little more than a cubic imch of space ; so that if the pubfic 
judge of thdr importance by the length of their names, the 
estimate will be a very erroneous one. 

The next quotation which we shall give, affiirds another 
•example of Dr Babclat^s excesnve liking for analogies, 
which, however,owing toamuch greater flunlity which hepos- 
sesses of pero^ving resemblances than of distinguislung dif- 
ferences, are too often vague, inconclusive, and inapplicable. 

He says, '! Another question alsooocnzBj how does it happen, 
that these organs (L e. cerebral organs), seem to be destitute of 
muscular action ? One should imagine, that those faculties of 
which they are die residence would, beside deliberative organs, 
require corresponding executive organs, to bring their intent* 
tions, their resolutions, or their sasgestions, when it is requi- 
site, into visible operation. But whete, it majr be asked, are 
these carresponding executive organs ? To mis question no 
answer has been given ; and shouldit be said that me rnusdcs 
cf the &ce, of the head* neck, trunk and extremities, may, by 
varying tiieir infinite number of powers and of combinations, 
be sufficient for all executive purposes, will not such an answer 
lead to die conjectare, that a small number of psrts in the 
brain may, by similar cmnbinations, sufiice for all the species 
of propensities, the species of sentiments, and the several facul- 
ties ofknowfedge and reiectioQ ? That State, he continneSi 
certainly is not much to be envied, where there are mare to 
^ advise than to listen, and more to commisnd than are willing to 
obey. In all well regulated fleets and armies," he. 
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In answer to the first questbn, I oonfessi I cannot see 
what need the brain has o£ muscular aetiony on the suppo- 
sition of its being a congeries of several organs, any moM 
than on that of its being in itself a single organ. If Dr 
Babol AT could shew, that, as a single organ, it bos muscu- 
lar action, and that it loses it as a compound one, then his 
question would be quite to the pmnt The answer to the 
second question is, that, in truth, the muscles of the head, 
neck, trunk and extremities, act the part of the executive 
organs ; because^ without them, the mind is incapable of 
acting upon the external world. In this instance, therefore^ 
and for the first time, Dr Ba&clat^s anak^ holds good, 
without his being aware that it does so. The ^' deliberattvt 
** bodies,^ which ought to he Jew in number, amount in 
the phrenological system to betwixt thirty and forty tacnitr 
ties; and the executive, which he infers ought to be 
much more numerous, are so in reality ;'-Chey include all 
the muscles of voluntary motion, amounting to upwards 
of S20 pairsy the bones, ligaments and cartilages, all of 
which are obviously essential to the performance of any act 
pranpted by the will Here, then, to use Dr Barclat^s 
own words, there are evidendy;/^ to advUe and mofty to 
Usten^Jew to command and mar^ to obey. 

Having now examined in detail, the whole of Dr Bab- 
ci*AT^s olgections, and shewn, that they are not supported 
*by a flingle fact, obseirvadon, sound argument, or correct 
analogy, I may, with propriety, proceed to make a few ga- 
neral observations on the respective merits of the theory of 
unity, and of the phraiological view of a plurality of meor 
tal organs. Dr Barclay, indeed, does not very distinctly 
announce any theory of his own, concerning the organs of 
the mind ; but as he evidently admits the existence of some 
organic medium, while he argues agmnst the notion of the 
organs being several, it seems a fur inference to suppose^ 
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that he espouses the idea of unity as the more 
cal of the two. The proper way to attfun oonvictiiHi of the 
truth ot either, is carefully to examine Nature, and compare 
the result ; but as Dr Barclay seems to have an averaion 
to thb mode of enquiry, I shall at present follow more closely 
his own method, and proceed to consider what presumptive 
evidence may be drawn from sound analogs in favour of 
either side of the question. I do this chiefly in deference 
to Dr Baect. AY, who appears unwilling to repeat our obser* 
vationsfw himself; and, therefore, has recourse to argument, 
ibunded on analogies, in order to disprove their accuracy. 
If Phrenology, however, has a real foundation in Nature, 
all sound arguments and correct uialogies ought to coincide 
with and support it; and, therefore, we have no reason to 
lear the one mode of investigation more than the other. 
We prefer the method of observation simply because it 
leads to demonstration; whereas the other at best leads 
<»ily to probability. 

To ascertain, then, in the way alluded to,, as far as pos- 
sible, whether it is Dr Barclay himself or the phrenolo- 
gists, who have really been guilty ** of forsaking. Nature,^ 
and *^ of taking th^ model from art,^ I propose to ap- 
ply his view and that of the {direnolognts to such pheno- 
mena of mind as are universally admitted, in order to dis- 
cover which of the two best accords with and explains them. 
This line of argument bfair to both ; for, as Nature must 
ever be conastent with herself, and as the two views are so 
opposite in themselves that the same facts cannot tally 
aqpially with both, we may fairly presume, that the one 
which appears best to harmonize with and explain these 
inc^ regarding the mind, will be the true one. 

. Firtij Then, it is an undisputed truth, that the various 
jnental powers of- man appear in succession, and as a ge- 
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nend nde, that the reflecting or rettumng fiiculties aiid 
those wBich anive kteit at perfiKstum. la the child, lind 
powers of observing the existence and qualities of external 
objects, aime much sooner at their maturity than the 
reasoning fiieulties. Daily observation shews, that thd 
brain undergoes a corresponding change; whereas we have 
no evidence ibat the immaterial principle varies in its 
powers from year to year. If the brain, as a whole, is the 
organ of the mind, this successive devdopmoit of fiunilties 
is utterly at variance with what we diould expect a priori; 
because, if the general organ is fitted fer manifesting with 
success one mental faculty, it, one should think, ought to 
be equally so for the operation of all, which we see is 
not the case. The phrenologist, who observes different fiicul- 
ties to depend for the means of manifesting themselves on 
diflb^nt parts of the brain, has no difficulty in recondling 
and explaining the fact by his system ; for one of these 
parts may be prematurely, and another lately, developed, 
accompanied with a corresponding development of faculty. 
Observation, indeed, shews, that difierent parts of the 
brain are really developed at different periods of life. In 
infancy, according to Chaussieb, the cerebellum forms 
one-fifteenth ol the encephalic mass; and in adult age, 
from one-sixth to one-eighth, its size being thus m 
strict aoooidance with the energy of the propenaty of 
wUdi it is the organ. In childhood, the middle and 
bwer part of the forehead generally predominates ; in later 
Kfe, die upper lateral parts become more prominent, 
irfiich fiidB also wre in stria isccord&nce with the periods of 
unfolding of the knowing and reasoning powers. 

£d, Grenius is almost always partial, which it ought not 
to be, if the organ of the mind were single. A genius for 
poetiy, for medumics, for mnsic^ or for mathematics, some- 
times iqppears at a very early age in individuals, who, in* 
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X9g^ to all other pufsuita, are mere ordiiwy mm^ and 
who^ with every effort, can never attain to any thing above 
nediocrirjr. If Dr Ba&clay beUeves that thaae remits may 
dqiend on some difference of the immaterial prindplei th^ii 
he muat suppose the latter to undergo a change, which is 
generally reckoned inconsistent with its nature. 
. Sdly, The phenomena of dreaming are at variance with 
the supposition of the mind manifesting all its faculties by 
means of a single oigan, while ihey are quite consistent 
with, and explicable by, that of a plurality of oigans. In 
dreaming, the mind experiences numerous vivid emotions^ 
such as those of fear, joy, affection, arising, succeeding one 
another, and departing without controul from the intellec- 
tual powers ;— -or, it is filled with a thousand varied coa% 
oeptions, sometimes connected and rational, but more fre- 
qnendy dbjointed and absurd, — and all differing widely 
from the waking operations of the mind, in wanting har- 
mony, oonsistency, and sense. These phenomena haono* 
nize remarkably with the notion of a variety of faeidties 
and organs^ some of which bang active, would communi- 
on these ideas and feelings which constitute a dieam, 
while others remaining asleep, would, by their inactivity, 
permit that disordered action which characterise the pio 
tures formed by the fancy during sleep. 

In some individuals, of whom Covdillac was one, cer- 
tain faculties act with greater energy during sleep than 
awake, because attention is not then distracted by the ac- 
tivity of the other powers. Were the organ of mind singly 
it is dear that all the Acuities should be asleep or awake 
to the same extent at the same time ; or, in other wor^ 
that no such thing a$ dreaming could take place. Som- 
naasbulism, although in itself a species of drcyuningj affords 
a still stronger Uluatration. In that state one or more of 
the external, as well as internal, senses are awfikc^ while 
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Ae others are donnant In this instance we see that the 
organs adeep and awake are diffien^t, as when a person 
walks with hb eyes shut; but let us suppose that they 
were as much hidden as the brain, would any map in- 
fer from the f^nomena that sight, smelly taste, and vo- 
luntary motion, could be exerdsed by one and the same 
<xgan, when hef finds all of them in different states and de- 
grees of intensity in one individual at the same tifne ? 
Never. Then, on what principle does any one draw a dif- 
ferent inference ftom similar phenomena, when the internal 
faculties and organs are in question? 

At present^ however, it is chiefly to the admitted phe- 
nomena of what are called Partial Idiocy and Partial In- 
sanity, that I am anxious to direct your attention ; because 
these states of the mind are so plainly and strongly in oon- 
tiradietion with the noticm d a single oKgan of mind, thitt 
PiNKL himself, no fiiend to Phrenology^ asks if their 
phenomena can be reconciled to such a conception. 

Partial Idiocy is that state in which an individual mani- 
fests one or several powers of the mind with an oidinarf 
degree of energy, while he is deprived to a greater or less 
extent of the power of manifesting all the others. Pni el, 
Haslam, Rush, EsauiaoL, and, in short, every writer 
on insanity, speaks of the partial development of certain 
mmtal powers in idiots ; and Rush in particular not oidy 
alludes to the powers of intdlect, but also to the partial 
possesfflon of the moral faculties. Some idbts, he observes, 
are as remarkaUe for correct mond feelings as some gtedl 
geniuses are for the reverse. In his Traits dti Groitie et de 
la Cr^tinisme, Fobres' thus speaks, p. 188.^ ^ It is reu: 
marked, that, by an inewpHeable smgulariiy^ sonfe of 
these individuals (cretms) endowed with so weak minds, 
are born with a partioulaf talent for capymg paintings, 
<< for rhyming, or for music I have known several wh<y 
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taught themsdvea to play passably od the organ and 
harpsichord ; others who understood, without ever having 
had a master, the repairing of watches, and the construc- 
tion of some pieces of mechanism.^ He adds, that these 
powers could not be attributed to the intellect, for *^ these 
^' individuals not only could not read books which treated 
*^ of the principles of mechanics, but ila etaient deroidii 
'* loT^qiioik enparhU ei ne seperfisdionnirimi Jamais.'^ It 
must be observed also, that these unfortunate individuals 
differ very much in the kind as well as quantity of mental 
power possessed. For example, an instance is given by 
PiKBL, of an idiot girl who manifested a most wonderful 
propensity to imitate whatever she heard or saw, but who 
displayed no other inteUectual faculty in a perceptible de- 
gree, and never attached an idea to the sound she uttered. 
Dr Rush particularises one man who was remarkable for his 
reli^ous feelings, although exceedingly deficient in inteUec- 
tual power, and other moral sentiments ; and among the cre- 
tins, many are to be found who scarcely manifest any other 
fiiculty of the mind except that of Amativeness. The above 
quotation from Fode&b' also illustrates this fact. One is 
all kindness and good nature, another quarrelscnne and mis- 
chievous. One has a lively perception of harmony in 
music, while another has none. 

It ought also to be observed, that the characteristic fea- 
tures of each pardcular case are strictly permanent. The 
idiot, who to^ay manifests the faculty of tune^ the feel- 
ing of benevolence, of veneration, or of self-esteem, will not 
to-monow, nor in a year, change the nature of his predo- 
minant manifestations. Were the deficiency of the single 
organ the cause of idiocy, these phenomena ought not to ap- 
pear; for the general organ being able to manifest one 
faculty, ought, according to the circumstances in which the 
individual is placed, to be equally able to manifest A 

nd 
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otlieray whose activity may be required^ aod thus the dba- 
racter of the idiocy ought to change with every pasang 
event, which it never does. Fodbee' calk these *^ inexpli* 
^^ cable singularities,'" and, no doubt, on his and Dr Ba»- 
CLAY^a theory they truly are so. To the phrenologist, how*- 
ever, they offer no difficulty, for they are in perfect harmony 
with his views. Satisfied from observation that each men- 
tal faculty manifests itself through the medium of a sepa- 
rate organ, it is as easy and natural for him to ooncdve 
that one of these organs may be defective from birth, ac- 
companied with a corresponding deficiency in the power of 
manifesting the faculty with which it is coimected, as to 
fxmceive that the organ of an external sense, that of bear- 
ing, for instance, may be imperfect from birth, while those 
of flight, taste^ smell, and touch, may either be unimpaired, 
or may be impaired to a less degree. The difference io 
the hind of powers manifested in cases of partial idiocy, 
between the capacity for mechanics, for instance, and the 
aentiment of veneration, self-estean, oiw benevoloice, is aa 
great as between the sensations excited by the peroeptiooL 
of a sound, a taste, or a smelL To infer, tberefoie^ that 
one organ serves for the manifestation (^ aU these faculties, 
is really much the same in point of logic, as if we were to 
suppose all the external senses to communicate with the 
mind through the medium of only one nerve, in spite of 
the facta of many individuals being bHnd who are not deaf, 
or deaf and still able to see and smeU. 

Although partial idiots manifest one or more faculties 
more powerfully than others, yet they seldom or never nu^ 
nifest any with the energy of a sound mind. Consequent- 
ly, according to the phxenolo^cal system, we ought, in 
such cases, generally, to find the bnun defective in size. 
Now, PiMXi*, and many other opponents, inform us, that 
this is precisely the case ; and in the course of my own ob- 
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aenralioiis, both cd the CoBtiaent apd in this cooaatj^ I 
have fcwDd the aame fact to hold good in a oonnderaUe 
number of cases. It does not always occur, because, al- 
diough small dae is a frequait cause of idiocy, it is by no 
means the only one. I may farther mention, that phreno- 
logists, by aehud cbiervaiumj have found in idiots those 
parts of the brain most fully*developed, which correspond- 
ed to the organs of the faculties most strongly manifested 
by them ; and observation also, has, in some instances, 
shewn the entire absence of those oonvoludons which form 
a part of the organs of certain faculties, in which they were 
deficient. Indeed,, by comparing the brains and mental ma- 
nifestations of some idiots with those of healthy individuals, 
the conviction of a plurality of organs is almost forced upon 
the mind, by the evident and distinctive characteristics of 
each. In the collection of the Society, there is a cast of the 
bri^n of an idiot ^rl, in which no trace of certain convolu- 
tions, which, in the ordinary state, indicate the development 
of the organs of causdUtyy can be perceived ; while others are 
distinctly recognisable. I have also seen in the possesion of 
Dr Spubshxim, a cast of a brain, in which the organs of VC" 
neroHon were wanting, and a deep hollow existed in the cor- 
responding situation. 

We come now to theconttdention of Partial Insanity, or 
that state-in which one or more faculties of the mind are 
diseased, without affecting the int^^ty of the remainder. 
This state, which is ako known by the name of Monoma- 
nia, appears, equally with the former, to exclude the posa- 
biliQr of one organ executing the functions of all the men- 
tal fiiculties ; for the argument constantly recurs, that if the 
organ be sufficientiy sound to manifest one faculty in ita 
ptsfSNt state, it ought to be equally amiable of manifesting 
all ; which, however, is known to be in direct opposition to 
fact. Having, in a former paper <^ On Insanity, as illus- 

ndS 
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trated by Phienology^*' laid before the Society a great v^ 
liety of cases connected with the point now under dKscas* 
sion, I shall, on the present occasion, confine myself to the 
statement of a very few instances, merely in iUustratioo ef 
the proponUon. 

• 0{Jblie raisonnarUe PinCl thus speaks :— " Hospitals for 
the insane are never without some example of mania marked 
by acts of extravagance^ or even of fury^ with a kind of jadgm 
ment preserved in all its integrity, if we judge of it by the 
conversation ; the lunatic gives the most just and precise an- 
swers to the questions of the curious ; no incoherence of ideas 
is discernible ; he reads and writes letters as if his understand- 
ing were perfectly sound ; and yet> by a singular contrast, he 
tears in pieces his clothes, and bea-covers, and always finds some 
plausible reason to justify his wanderings and his fnnr. This 
sort of mania is $o farjrom rare, that the vulgar name a£/blie raU 
sonnanie has been given to it." Page 93« — A very striking in- 
stance of furious mania, widi integrity of intellect, will be 

found, quoted from Pinel, in the Preliminary Disserta- 
tion, and which it is unnecessary for me to repeat. I shall, 
however, add another equally interesting case, from the 

same author. " On ne pent concevoir la nature d'une oer« 
taine alienation, qui est comme un melange de raison et d'ex* 
travagance, de discemement, et d'un vrai diltre, o6/d!f qui sem* 
bktU s'exclure reciproquemeni." " One lunatic," he continues, 
'' whose malady is of seven years' standing, is perfectly aware 
of his state, and forms as sound a judgment of it as if it were 
a thing which did not immediately concern himself. He tries 
to make efforts to free himself from it : but, on the other hand, 
he is convinced that it is incurable. If any one remarks the 
incoherence in his ideas in his talking, he readily acknowledges 
it ; but answers, that this inclination overpowers him so much, 
that he cannot but submit He adds, that he does not guanuv* 
tee the soundness of the judgments which he fonns, but that it 
is not in his power to rectify them. His understanding is much 
more alterea in another respect, that he believes himself ahove 
all ordinary rules ; and he thinks, that if he once resolved to 
approximate to other men in his conduct, he must begin by 
domg most extraordinarv things, from which the gre a tes t evila 
and even atrocities would result to himself. HeDelievea, for 
example, that if he wiped his nose, that organ would remain in 
his han^erchief ; that if he shaved himself, he must, of neoet*^ 
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sky, cut his throaty and that at the first attempt to walk» his 
bgs would break like glass. He sometimes subjects himself 
to rigorous abstinence^ for several days^ under the impression, 
diat if he took aliments, they would suffocate htm. What are 
we to diink of an abem^ion of intellect so regular and so sin- 
guhur?"— Page 94. 

I may, far the sake of illustraticm, mention an instance 
of religiotts melancholy, which I saw, when attending 
EsQinBOL^s very interesting practice, at the Salp^tri^ of 
Paris. It was that of a woman, who believed herself possessed 
of the de^l, and devoted to hell-fire. No arguments, 
however fordble, could afford her any consolation, by shew- 
ing the errcnr under which she laboured. She sat absorbed 
in mdancholy at the prospect of future misery. If her at- 
tention, however, was colled to any other subject, she talk- 
ed not only with perfect soutidoess, but with more iluin or- 
dmaty acuienesM ; whenever any allusian was made to that 
single point, she became incoherent and agitated. Esaui- 
ROL mentioned in his lectures a remarkable instance of the 
iat^rity of intellect, in a nmilar case. After endeavour- 
ing, by argument, to convince the patient of her mistake, 
she answered calmly, *^ Je vous entends trh bien^je aym- 
^^prtnds'vosraisonnemens; maisrifitaia convaincue^ je 
*^ eeraU guerieT^ 

^ Nothing is more common than to see patients diseased 
so far as to believe themselves kings, princes, generals, or 
even the Deity himself, and yet act and talk rationally and 
consistently, if their new dignity is not disputed. Some 
shew a talent for mechanics, for music, or for poetry, which 
they never possessed while in health ; and yet, in other re^ 
speots, are evidently insane. Rush, Psbfkct, Cbichtov, 
PiNSL and EsQUiBOL, all mention facts of this nature ; and 
I have had an opportunity of seeing them myself. In some 
instanoes, from cKseased activity of the intellectual faculties, 
dbe patient mamfests an energy apd scope of reasoning 
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powers^ which he never before possessed. Piwel mentkxns 
cases of this kind, particularly that of a man^ who longed, 
with impatience, for the accession of the paroxysm ; for, 
during it, every thing appeared easy to him ; and he dis- 
coursed on the political events of the day with great ease 
and profoundness. Fobsbe', in his- Trait^ du Delire, has 
a passage which is worth quoting. 'Mf,^ says he, ^^ the 
'^ imagination, for the most part, offers only diigointed sen- 
*' tences, and actions full of extravagance, one is astonish- 
** ed, at other times, with the elevation of ideas, with die 
propriety of language, with the force of reasoning, with 
the dignity of carriage, and with the exjHression of some 
madmen during* the fit, who, in the intervals, however, 
*^ are but ordinary men.^ 

In some nervous diseases, the patient appears to mani- 
fest one or more faculties in perfection, while the others re- 
main inactive. In the Journal General de Mddedn^ 
vol. xl. p. 155. the case of a young Englishman is related, 
who ** had an attack every other day, during which, al- 
though he absolutely saw and heard nothing, as was re- 
peatedly verified by experiment, yet he occupied himself 
particularly with mathematics, arithmetic, and loga- 
rithms, which were his favourite studies. Hia operations 
*^ were rapid and just, although t^ey required the most 
minute attenticHi, and a strict sequence in the combina- 
tions. Every day new problems arose, which he resolved 
'^ for the first time.^ I bad frequent occasion to see a lady 
who suddenly became insensible from a nervous attack. 
After aevoral hours she began to shew signs of returning 
senribility, and at last b^an to speak. The first use she 
made of her tongue, was to ^ve a very correct imitation of 
the favourite tones and expressions of her most inUmatc 
friendsy many of whom at that time stood around her, la^ 
menting her early fate, for they believed she was dying. 
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She was still iiwensible to any thing that was said to her, 
but yet imitated so perfectly the voice and expressions of 
each friend in sueces^n, as to force laughter in the midst 
of tears. To her iriends it was matter of no small astox 
nishment to hear her mimick, as, when in health, she was 
never known to exhibit that power in any perceptible de* 
gree. I was aware, from a previous examination of her 
development, that she possessed the organ much above 
an average degree, but other faculties prevented any open 
manifestation of the power in the form of mimicry. On 
recovery, she retained no recollection of the exhibition she 
had made, but appeared to think it possiblie enough. 

tt would be easy for me to multiply such instances as 
these, of the partial a£Pection of the mental faculties ; but it 
is needless to occupy your time with more, and the above 
are amply su£Scient to shew the nature and bearing of such 
cases. Here, again, the difficulty recurs, of reconciling such 
facts with the idea of one organ executing all the functions 
of the mind. How comes that organ to be able to manifest 
one, but not oM the faculties ? or. How does it happen that 
these affections retain the same characteristic features 
duoughout ? That the patient who labours imder religious 
melancholy, is found the. same to-day as yesterday, and 
will be found the same to-morrow, for a month, or for a 
year ; or how does ii happen that a person may be insane, 
ttod yet aware of being so? If the single organ were afl 
fected, surely all the faculties of mind, of which it is said 
to be the instnunent, ought in evefy tcae to be equally de- 
ranged, and the patient ought to pass in one moment fh)m 
Ma abyss of despondency to the abodes of bliss, from the 
Mate of listless apathy to that of demoniacal fViixMr. We 
tnay be Jold that thk is sometimes found actually to be the 
6a8e, and no doubt it is so ; but it is far more rare than the 
other states and is easily explained on the phrenological 
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for, in sudi caaesi the whole hrain, indnding» 
of course, all the oi^gans, is diseased. This state, therrfore, 
affords a true picture of the nature of insanity, such as it 
would fi€£«»Mrt2y be in every instance^ if the organ of mind 
were single. It must strike every one who has been at all 
in the habit of seang cases of insapity, or of reading historiea 
o£ them in books^ that there is scazvely a single caae to 
be met with, which is, I do not say explained by, but 
even consistent with, the division and functions of the £kuI> 
ties asagned by the metaphyadans. Pikbl, Ckicutok, and 
many other very eminent and very philosophical men, have 
laboured to reconcile some spedes of insanity to the meta* 
physical systems, which they had severally adopted; but, 
with all thdr gemus, and with all thar unwearied industry, 
they have hitherto laboured in vain. Whereas, not a sin* 
gle instance will be found, which is in contradiction with thq 
principle of a plurality of organs, nor even, as far as I am 
aware, with the existence of such organs as we consider al» 
ready ascertained. 

Bendes the phenomena of idiocy and insanity, there is 
also another class of facts (to wluch, however^ I shall only 
allude) equally at variance with the suppodtion of a sin^ 
organ of nund, viz. partial injuries of the brain, which are 
said to have occurred without injury to the mental facul* 
ties. Having in a former communication to the Society 
examined these cases in detail, I need not repeat them, but 
merely observe, that if every part of the brain is conoerned 
in every mental act, it appears strange that all the proceses 
of thought should be manifested with egnal mcceeSf when 
a^reat part of the brain is injured or destroyed, bs when 
its whole .structure is sound and entire. If the fact were 
really as here stated, the brain would form an excepticNi to 
the general laws of organic structure ; for although a pari 
pf the lungs may be sufficient to maintain resfnratioo, of 4 
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paM of the stoBiadi to execute digestkni, io such a wajr as 
to support life, there is no instance in which these functions 
have been as successfully performed by impaired organs, 
as they would have been by lungs and stomach in their 
natural state of health and activity. The phrenologists are 
reduced to no such strait, to reconcile the oocunence of 
such cases with their system, for as soon as the principle of 
a ^plurality of organs is acknowledgied, they admit of an 
easy and satisfactory explanation. 

From the preceding oonnderations, then, it appears, that 
any theory, founded upon the notion of a single organ, is 
uniformly at variance with all that b ascertained to be fact 
in the philo60[^y of mind ; and that, on the other hand, 
the phrenological prindple of a plurality of organs, while it 
satisfactorily explains mott of these facts, is consbtent with 
oB of them. Its truth is thus almost demonstrated, not by 
far-fetched, or pretended facts, which few can verify, but 
by facts which, to use Dr Babclay'*s own expression, daily 
« obtrude themselves upoA the notice of the senses.^ This 
prindple, indeed, bears on the face of it so much greater 
a degree of piobaUlity than the opposite one, as to have 
long since forced itself on the minds of many inquirers. 
Fodbbe' himself, a very zealous opponent of Phrenology; 
after lecaptuiating a great many reasons dmilar to those al- 
ready mentioned, which had been employed by philosophers 
antecedenttoGALL andSpuBZHsiM, for believing in a plura- 
lity of mental oi^ans, is constrained to admit, that ^* this kind 
** of reasoning has been employed ^parlapbipafideBwaaf 
'* * tomistes,^ from the time of Galen down to those of our 
<^ own day, and even by the great Hallxb, ' qui eprouvaii 
<* < fe beimn d*assigner une fonction k chaque department du 
*^ cerveau,* ** &c. Pinel also, (in the article <' Manie,^ 
in the Encyclopedic Methodique,) after relating some cases 
vS partial insanity, asks, ** A tout cet ensembk defaUs peui 
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^ m ctmeSBer aoee fapmion dVm ri^ <m Jttm prmeipe 
^ wtique de Feniendemeni.'^ If, then, the majority of ana^ 
toilkists, Sx the last 2000 years, and such illustrious phy. 
skdog^Bts as Hallsb, and the others above referred to, were 
led to the belief of a plurality of mental organs, by a per« 
oeption of the ccmtradiction and inoonnstency existing be- 
tween the jAenomena, and the suppoMtion of the whole 
brain being the single organ of mind, I cannot be Ikir 
wrong in saying, that the latter notion, although it may be 
adopted by Dr Barclay, so far fincxn being self-evident, 
appears so improbable as to require even stronger hcxs to 
prove it tlum the phr»K)logical view. 

Truth alone can always be consistent No wonder, then, 
that Dr Barclay, in his sseal to overturn our system, not 
unfrequently runs counter to his own tenets ; for, after telU 
ing us that *' the phrenologists, in forming their system, 
** seem to have forsaken nature entirely, and to have taken 
*< their model from art, and from art too in its most rude 
^ and indpent stages,^ he adds, that ^' to the observations 
^ made by phrenologists on the forms of the head, as in« 
^ dicadve of the several powers and capacities of the anU 
« mating principle, if made with sufficient caution and ac« 
^ curacy, and if the relations which they wish to demcm* 
<< strate can be fairly established upon the broad principles 
^ at induction, there can be no raiional objections^ Would 
it not, then, I beg to ask, have been much more philoso* 
nfaical on the part of Dr Barclay, instead of endeavour* 
ing to upset the evidence cfjads by a priori reasoning, 
and ineondurive analogies, to have tried, whether the 
^ diervaiiens made by phrenolo^sts on the fcunns of the 
** head as indicative of the several powers, and capaci. 
'* ties of the animating prindple, were tairlj established 
^ upon the broad principles of induction^ or not? The 
phrenologists are well aware, from their own experience, 
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that noman can fiorm an adequate idea, either of the soBdi- 
ty ci foundation, or richneBs of superstructure of Plumio. 
iogy, without having gone particularly and carefully over an 
extensive field of inquiry, and verified the results obtained 
by the founders of the scioioe. They, therefore, cannot 
but regret that Dr Baeclat, a gentleman remarkable 
for his learning and liberality, should have allowed himsdf 
to speak so decidedly on the merits of a subject with whidi 
he was obviously very imperfectly acquainted, and sdll 
more, that he should have done so, without having a 
angle fact or scdid argument to suppcnrt his objectioaB. 
They believe, that if he had kept in view the two leading 
principles ; Ist, That dissection alone is insuffident to reved 
thefunctionsof an organ; and, ftd. That consciousness doeH 
not reveal even the existence of the brain, much less the 
functions of its parts ; ]jie would have^ft, that if he did not 
chuse to refute by facts the doctrines of Phrenology, the oqu 
ly other way to produce conviction in the minds of such of 
his readers as were acquiunt^ with that science, was to es- 
tablish the ordinary theory of unity of organ, by a reference, 
at least, to such undisputed facts as were inconsistent with 
the opposite principle of a plurality of organs. 

Notwithstanding his never having repeated ** the obser- 
" vations made by phrenologists,^ with a view to ascer^ 
tain their truth, Dr Bakclat, in a passage immediatdy 
subsequent to the above, proceeds to assure us, that *^ their 
*< supposed organs rest upon a quite differait foundation ;^ 
and that << not being demonstrable in form or in structure, 
<' they must ever remain the mere ofi^Mring of a hypo- 
*^ thesis ; and of a hypothecs, which may be diqntyved by 
'< a redudio ad absurdumJ* Keeping in view that the 
]^rendogt8ts emfdoy the word ^* organ'" to denote any cor- 
poreal part, (whatever its tana and structure), which serves 
as ike instrumeniy ** or is necessary for the due manifes- 
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tadon of a mental faculty ^^ it is difficult to peroeiye the 
oonastency between this observation and the pieceding. 
When the phrenologists assert, that a large projectioa 
caused by the bnun, in the middle of the parietal bonesy is 
indicative of a strong sentiment of caution, the'Doctor sees 
** no rational objection^ to the fact being so, and only re- 
quires evidence of its truth to believe it When, however, 
in conformity with the above meaning, the phrenologists 
use the phrase '* organ of cautiousness^ to denote iheJaH 
of that connection between the feeling and the particular 
part of the brain, which observation has proved to exist, 
he objects to this, *' as a hypothesis which may be disproved 
^^ by a reductio ad absurdum r To me, it appears a ques- 
tion of very seoondaryimportance, whether the word <^ organ^ 
is righUy used in this sense or not, mnce the phrenologists 
clearly define what they mean by it If Dr Barclay, how- 
ever, as there ismuch reason to suppose, applies thattermonly 
to parts connected or divided in a particular way from other 
parts, he is not on that account entitled to transfer his own 
meaning to the word as used by the {^renologbts, and then 
accuse them of inventing what they had observed to exist in 
nature. 

On perusing Dr Barclay^s observations, I at first 
thought they required no answer, but on reflection I was 
satisfied, that the authority of his name is justly so great as to 
induce many, espedallyof his numerous pupils, to rely impli- 
cidy on his judgment, without examining the subject for 
themselves; and it occurred that respect to him, as well as 
to the cause of truth, and the interests of our science, ren- 
dered it highly proper to prepare an answer to his objections. 
I was encouraged the more to undertake this duty, fiom the 
Doctor^s professed respect for the phrenologists, while he 
opposes their views. He expresses his conviction, <* thai 
" th^y will not be offended at these remarks made upon 
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their system, but will acquiesce in them where they are 
*^ just, and where they are otherwise, will be able to refute 
** them, or be able to shew that he has misapprehended their 
*' meaning ;^ from which, and from his well known candour 
and liberality, I conclude, that he will be pleased rather than 
offended with an examination of his opinions. The high 
respect which I have long felt for him, increased by every 
succeeding attendance on his lectures, would have effectually 
deterred me from entering the lists with him in a controversy 
on a question of mere opinion. But as Phrenology is not a 
matter of opinion, but of fact, and one of high importance, 
and as Dr Barclay^s object and ours must necessarily be 
the same, the discovery of truth, — I have ventured, with 
much deference to his superior abilities and knowledge, to 
submit to the consideration of the Society, such remarks as 
appeared to be necessary, for forming a proper estimate of 
the value of his objections. One acknowledgment the phre- 
nologists owe to Dr Barclay, and I sincerely pay it. He 
has displayed a truly manly and independent spirit, in fair-, 
ly committing to the press hb objections, and publishing 
them with his name ; 'instead of resorting to anonymous 
abuse, which he would be ashamed to acknowledge, as has 
been the practice of many of our opponents. His objections 
have been publicly offered to us for consideration, or refuta- 
tion ; and he fairly trusts to the merits of his arguments (or 
their success, and invites his reader to dedde according to 
the preponderance of reason and of fact Such conduct 
towards Phrenology is as rare as it is honourable. 
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XhE human brain, considered as the instrument of 
mind, whether performing its functions within or without 
the Tropics, is assuredly one of the most astonishing nur»- 
desqf cieatiDn, and one of the sublimest objects which Ni^ 
tuxe presets to the contemplative faculties of man. By 
the laws of induction, the comparison of cerebral devdoph 
ment with mental manifestation clearly demonstrates, that 
diTeraties of facul^ and feeling, among the same as weU 
as among different races of the human species^ must posi- 
tively be referred to diversities of cerebral organizatioQ. 
The following memdr purposes to point out the diffau 
cnces between the cerebral developments indicated by the 
crania of that andent and peculiar people die Hindoos^ 
and those indicated by the crama of civilised Europe. 
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^^ The farm of the cnuuum/ ttys an eloquent aoolog^ ^, 
^^ differs no less than the colour of the skin, and one fMur« 
*' ticular contour will run by gentle and deceiving grada- 
*' tions into another ; however, there is an undemaUe con- 
stancy of character in the skuUs of dijSerent nations^^ 
The cranium varies,^ says that excellent practical anato* 
mist Mr Fyfe, ^^ according to the original form of the bnun 
*^ upon which it is moulded f ."" The superficies of the 
cranium, therefore, is the page* from which we are to read 
the varied development of the human brain ; and it may 
be considered as the eloquent page of Nature, t,eaching us 
<< as one having authority.*^ 

The Hindoo cranium varies from the figure of a plane 
oblate, indicating only negation and imbedllity, to that of 
an irregular elliptic sphere, expressive of mental activity. 
In making sections of the skulls of this nation, irregulari- 
ties in point of density of the plates frequently occur ; but, 
for the most part, both plates on each side the diploe are 
tolerably parallel in direction. The bones are more d^ 
eate and brittle, and the absence of suture more frequent, 
than ia the European cranium. It is true, that advmti- 
tious irregularities are occasionally to be met with, both 
internally and externally, but are not easily confounded 
with true cerebral development, by fingers habituated to 
phrenological taxia. Such fortuitous excrescences or d^ 
portions, when they do occur, can no more hide the veal 
devebpiaent of the brain from the phrenolc^st, than those 
toneslrial inequalities, the Himalayaa diain of mna^it^Bf^ 
conoeal the rotundity of this planet from the recognition of 
the astroDomer. 
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The norma veriicaKs of M. Blitmevbach^ fumuiies a 
most advaQtageous mode of viewing and oontzasdng crama^ 
inasmuch as it commands almost all the aspects of the 
skull, and at (me glance offers the most interesting points. 
To fadlitate this examination, we shall consider the organs 
as they lie, under one or other of the bones composing the 
cranium. 

Those which chiefly concern the phrenologist ure the 
frontal, the parietal, the temporal and the occipitaL 

The portions of the frontal bone, which hang orer the 
facial regions of the head, are, in the Hindoo, neither so 
high, nor so much expanded laterally, as the same portioos 
in the European. All the organs, therefore, comprehended 
by these portions, are less powerfully developed^ and ^^ 
pear much more' crowded in the former than in the latter. 
The superior-lateral and anterior-vertical portions of die 
frontal bone, have not that bold curve and free expansion 
in the Hindoo, which they enjoy in the European fore4iead ; 
but as the bone mounts to vault the brow, there appears as 
if some few thin slices had been dexterously removed,-— 
and yet this so very carefully, as if it had been done to 
save appearances. 

The parietal bone, where it meets its fellow at the sa- 
gittal structure, and just as it begins to dtp posteriorly, has 
its vault less capacious in the Hindoo than in the Euro- 
pean skull : where it unites with the petrous portion of the 
temporal bone, and about the middle of the lambdrad su- 
ture, its convexity is less in the former than th^ latter ; but 
in its anterior-lateral, medial, and posterior portions, the 
parietal bone in the Hindoo far exceeds the parietal of the 
European in pmnt of convexity. 

The occipital is similar in the Hindoo to the same bone 
in the European cranium in every respect, exoqotiog that 
the plenitude of the organs is more constant and uniform 
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in the former than in the latter. The temporal bone has 
its squamous plate more delicate and less convex, and the 
temporal wing of the sphenoid bone is more concave in the 
Hindoo than in the European cranium. 
* I found that length and breadth measurements, taken 
from both my European and Hindoo skulls, accorded with 
the differences of the respective bones, which I have just 
described, and the norma verticalis of M. Blumbnbach 
proved the truth of these differences very decisively. I 
placed upon a table, in a row, one Hindoo skull between 
two European skulls, and one European skull between two " 
Hindoo skulls, alternately, with their zygomas perpendicu- 
lar ; and I contemplated them a tergo^ for several weeks, 
for the space of an hour at a time. The inferences drawn 
from these repeated comparisons cdncided with those al« 
ready deduced from the special shape of the respecdve 
bones, and also with the length and breadth measure- 
ments. 

It is not my intention here to enter into the inquiry, how 
far the Hindoo skull approumates in shape to, or differs 
from, the Caucaaan, Mongolian and Ethiopic varieties of 
man,— dbtinctions which the industry and genius of M. 
Blumenbach have laid down ; for I conader these distinc- 
tions by far too general to be of much service to phrenolo- 
gical science. To discriminate, among vast varieties of 
formation, the peculiarities which characterise the cranium 
of a distinct race, is a task of consummate labour and nice- 
ty, and perhaps it is better in the infancy of any science to 
i^un as much as posidble all attempts at artificial classifi- 
cation. Decifflon, and consequently, generalization, ought 
to pause till crania from every race of every nation on 
die globe be diligently collated and attentively perused. 

I proceed, therefore, to inquire, negatively and positive- 
\ff how far the cerebral developments, indicated by the 

B e 
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bones of the Hindoo skull, accord with the mental manifi 
tatioDs of the Hindoos*; and, for this purpose, to a^cad 



* The Cofnmuttce Uke the liberty of menUoiUQg, that Dr Pai 
prefented to the Sodetj twelve Hindoo cmnia, in iliustntioa of the proieiit 
Bfliay. Thej all appear to have belonged to adulta^ and were idccted hf 
Ram Mobam Roy, a native of diatinguished talenta, and extensive infonn*- 
tion, aa aflbidlng, ar nearly aa possible, an avesage apeciinen of the Hindoo 
abriU, Tha^hbtoiy of the individuals, and the oaatea to wUch they bdoa^adk 
aie not known ; ao that they are iUuatiative only of the geoeml qualitiaa of 
that variety of the human speciea. On placing them in juxtapoaitkm with 
the skulls of Europeans, their inferiority in siae is very apparent ; and as 
aiie in the brain is (caeteris pazibus) a measure of natural mental energy, 
the national deSoiency in the latter quality is equally conspicuous. The d^ 
viiopmcntcf the particular organs. Indicated by these skulls, coincides very 
eloaely with that spcd6ed in the tszt, aa characterising the Hindoo in ge» 
BcraL Plate III. Fig. 8. represents a medium of the twelve skuUs ; and iia 
dimensions are as follows : 

fnebea. 

From centre of PhUoprqgenitiveneaa to Lower Individuality, 6| 

Occipital spine to Lower Individuality, S| 

Do. to meatus auditcrlua eslemua, 31 

Meatus to Lower Individuality, , • 4 

Ditto to Firmness, • . . 4? 

Destructiveriess to Destructiveness, • . 4^ 

Secretiveness to Secretlveness, . 5 

Cantiouanesa to Cautiousness, . 5I 

Ideality to Ideality, « . ' ^i 

The letter of Ham Mohah Rot to Dr Patiesov, with the ^kuUh is in- 
SngUsh, and to the following efltet : 

>c To Dr Gaoaaa MonnAT PATtnaoff. 

** DeAR Sin,— I regret that I ahould have foigotten the commbsian witk 
which you honoured me^'aome time ago, and foel ashamed of myself for sueh 
an omission. I now have the pleasure of sending yon the ten aoDompanylQ^ 
skulls; and if you find them calculated to answer your purpoae, I wiU, with 
eqmd pleasure, send yon as many as yon may think sufficient for your pre- 
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resdng m any case merely on probability and conjecture, I 
shall make use only of the twenty-four otgans^ which the 
experience of Phrenology has eataWshed, 

Knowing Faculties. — When speaking of the frontal 
bone, I observed, that the development of its most anterior 
portions was less powerftil in the Hindoo than in the Eu- 
ropean skull, and that the organs in the former appeared 
more crowded. I consider, therefore, that all the know- 
ing faculties are less acUve, while I muntain, fnim an im- 
mense mass of observations, that the organs of individual 
Utjf^ mmnbeTf and language^ are comparatively the moat 
fully developed in this genus of faculties. It is by indSmi^ 
duaRty that a Hindoo is always so consciously alive to the 
objects around him; that is to say, to thdr mere existeaoCj 
not to their relations. It is by this faculty that we chiefly 
lead him; and by means of this ftculty, conjoined with his 
constitutional senability, we are enabled to excite his other 
faculties, and many of his propensities and sentilnentB* A 
Hindoo frequently takes notice of the ejdstence of objecta 
which escape the observation of his European master \ but 
he never marks ther relations. By his facul^ of nimberj 
how active, and, at the sam^ time, correct his calculation 
of simple numbers; but how.rare his progress in algebrai- 
cal or geometrical computation ! What an active memory 
of arbitrary signs he enjoys I The prominence of the eye 

ftnt researehei. If you with me to procnie you skulls of diflbmt daseripi: 
tkns, jou will have Uie goodness to putkularise them, that I may seek an 
opportunity of meeting your wishes. 

** Owing to a variety of engagements, I have not hitherto been able to Adfil 
my intention to pay you a visit, an honour which, I hope, I shall be able Mi 
do myself, without much delay* In the niean time, I have the honour to re- 
mate, dear Sir, yours most obediently, (Signed) Ram Mobaw Rot.*^ 

seS 
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is characteristic of the Hindoo; and his native langnage 
abounds in signs, which he very easily remembers ; while 
we see that these signs are more communicative of pit^n- 
aides and sentiments than of ideas. In complex ideas, and 
philosophica] expressimi, the Hindostanee language is ex- 
ceedingly poor. 

The organ ofjbrm is but very slightly developed ; and 
although we teadi them to form the letters of the English 
aljdiabet^ and to write pretty well, their memory of forms 
is very bad. When they wish to point out resemblances 
in form, they must always lay hold of something, and keep 
it'before their eyes^ for the asastance of their memory of 
forms. 

The organ oi locality is also but slightly developed, and 
their memory of places is very treadierous. Europeans 
are well aware of their mental deficiency in this point, when 
they order their bearers (the servants who have the care of 
the wardrobe) to bring them certain parts of their .dress. 
They wait, perhaps, an hour, before they get the article ; 
during which time, the bearers have been digging into 
every drawer or trunk, having totally forgotten where they 
had laid it, perhaps not an hour after they had put it aside. 
They are not at all addicted to travellings 

The organ of tune is, in general, even less developed 
than those of locality audjbrm; there are, however, fine- 
quent exceptions. They are fond of hearing fine munc, 
nothing being so grateful to them as listening to the airs 
of a regimental hand ; but their own songs are destitute of 
melody, and are a mere monotony of recitation ; the subject 
being generally love, or money, or a medley of both. Mr 
SoiTTUEY remarks, and, I think, with great justice, ^' that 
*' persons who are incapable of conceiving hannony, are 
** affected by muac in the same way as brutes are.*** 

Reflecting FACULTixs.**That portion of the frontal 
bone which indicates the size of the organ of Comparison^ is 
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generaUy the most fully developed in this genus of faculties 
in the Hindoo. It is mentally manifested by them, in thdr 
strong propensity for amilitudes, not in their powers of point- 
ing out differences. The largeness of this organ, with a small 
development of causality j is the reason why the Hindos- 
tanee language abounds so much in metaphor, and is so 
sparing of philosophical expressions of discrimination. 

The organ of causality is most slightly developed. We 
observed before, by his faculty of individuality^ the Hin* 
doo takes notice of the existence of phenomena, and this fa- 
culty empowers him, moreover, to note their association, 
yet he has a poor conception of causation. This defect 
appears to be one of the reasons why he manifests the feel- 
ings of surprise and astonishment upon so many occa^ons. 
It is a vulgar saying, << Surprise is ignorance ;^ but Phre- 
nology proves its truth. 

That portion of the bone which indicates the organ of 
wiif slopes off; a Hindoo frequently laughs, not from any 
thing wittily said by himself or others, but from something 
said or done which agreeably affects some of his predomi- 
nant pvopenaties or sentiments. He seldom laughs invo- 
luntarily. Now, involuntary laughter is that species of 
laughter which the sallies of wit irredstibly generate. 

The oi^gan of imikUian is moderately developed. I have 
not met with many natives who excelled in mimickry ; but 
several of my brother officers in India have assured me, 
that, in the upper provinces, they have seen many Hin- 
doos surpass any actor they had ever witnessed on the 
London boards, both by gesture and intonation, in point of 
mimickry. 

SEvriunKTs.^^Benevcilence.'^Where the frontal Ixme 
mounts to vault the forehead, I have said that it is manifestly 
deficient in the Hindoo. There is a wide difference between a 
passive, peaceable forbearance, and an active percusnve zeal 
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fixr the Riterests of others. Now, I nudntain, that the Hm- 
doopoflsesses the former, while he is wholly destitute of the 
hitter. We must be always on our guard to diHcriminafiB 
between the mere oonstitutional sensibility of the Hindoo 
and genuine charity. Mr Southet judidously remarks, 
f * that there is a rast giq> betwixt mere sensibility and trae 
« benevolence ;^ and he also gives us a touchstone, by 
which we may distinguish them; for he adds, ^^ the latter 
^* always involves the idea and practice of self-denial.^ A 
Hindoo cannot comprehend the meaning of the wordsy 
«< disinterested action ;^ and if, at any time, by beating it 
into his head, he arrives at the cold, theoretical conception 
of the phrase, he would smile, and consider the peraon 
who practised such actions as a bura pagj hul, a gteat 
ninny. A Hindoo rarely denies himself any thing for. the 
comfort of another, unless he sees it will ultimately affect 
agreeably his propensities of amoHvenesSy flhUoprogmMve^ 
nes$y ^ecreAvenesSj and ^ovetiveftesa. His passive mildness^ 
then, is the eflfect of the attenuated activity of the orgaa 
under conrideration, combined with his love of domestio 
tranquillity, and his defidency of the oigans of combaHve- 
ness and deg&uctivenessy as will afterwards be more fully 
detailed. 

Feneration.'-^I wasfirstkd to pay attention to the Phre- 
nology of Indiai by one day acddentally observing in one of 

my bearers, a Hindoo of genuine descent, a very large promi- 
nenoe on the coronal superior surface of bis head, the locfr* 
lity of thb organ. His name was AnA¥» a native of the 
province of Bahar. This man was more devoted to open acts 
i of worship than any disciple of Vbbnu I had ever seen. 
In his long recitations of adoration, he stood quite erect, 
muttered his words very fast^ and his eyes were in per- 
petual modon ; now shutting them and squeezing them hard 
together, now casting them upon the ground, now upon 
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the aky. Thu oum was my under*beaier for the space of 
finv rnondis; and I seldom went out of my budgeerow (a 
boat), when on duty <m the Ganges, or out of my bungalo 
(eottage), when in cantonments, without sedng or hearing 
AnAV at his derodmis. However, the fiill devebpment of 
lUs organ b by no means a national peculiarity • The Brah- 
mins, who are the clerical part of die Hindoo community, 
have this organ more fully developed than the inferior 
castes; but, indeed, the head of a Brahmin b altogether 
superior in organization to the other castesi The more 
constant degree of development of thb sentiment, drawn 
fiom the sum of my inductions, is very modtraiCy through- 
out all the provinces of Hindostan. 

Hindoos believe in transmigration ; thdr mythology has' 
some resemblance to that of the Egyptians. They believe 
watar to be the element of which the world was formed, 
ihoiugh nai exadSy according to ike JVemerians; they in« 
ffict severe punishments upon themselves to appease their 
gods ; and they pay a peculiar veneration to the cow, and 
have abundance of idols. 

/dIraKfy.— *This organ is rather more dian moderately 
developed in the Hindoa How is it mentally maiufested ? 
I have observed in the course of my extensive manipula- 
tions in the bazars, that there is a relation between: the de- 
gree ^f development of this organ and the m^ital maniifes- 
tatbn of credulity ^. Their poetical effindons are highly in- 
flated« florid and allegorical; but devoid of any sentiment to 
aHect the heart They are not suiBciently moral for the pn>- 

When Dr Eatbrsom left Europe, the fiiculty of ^' Wonder*' was not aaoer- 
tained ; and, as the organ lies next to, and immediately above, that of 
IdealUyy it might not be distinguished, in his obserrations. from the iatter. 
*^ Wonder" and JSTspe axe now discovered to give a natural tendency to 
fOEtfuttty, 
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ductioD of good poetry. I am exactly of St^abo^s opinioa, 
that a good poet must first be a good man. ^< Om uh mym^ 

Firmness.-^I have firequently found this organ littk de- 
veloped, frequently fully developed. I am at a loss, there- 
fore^ to fix its constancy of size in the Hindoa I must, 
therefore, wait the result of farther experiaaoe. The Hin- 
doo character on this point, as far aa my knowledge extends 
at present, is that of fickleness. 

The organs of self^^ieem and Jove qf approbaiikm are 
generally very fully developed in this iiation. External 
drcumstances are totally inadequate to explain why this 
people have such a high opinion of themselves. They have 
no secular or titular rank amon^ them *. The pride of 
caste, however, is a senUment quite catholic throughout 
every district of Hindostan. '^ There is scarcely a crea- 
*^ Xx^ve^ Mr Haicii«Ton remarks, *' so wretched or soigno^ 
'^ rant, but who, on this account, holds in the utmost coo- 
'< tempt many persons in easy circumstances, and reqpect. 
^* able situations.^ All the motions of thdr body are in the 
direction of this organ ; and tlieir deportment dearly im- 
plies self-importance. They are greedy of adulation, and 
have a passionate desire for gaudy trinkets to adorn thdr 
bodies. Their hoe of approbation, however, generally 
aspires only to things of frivolous moment ; and, as Lady 
lawiif says, truly, ^^ their heads are toy-shops^ filled with 
" trifling wares,** 

Cautummesa. — ^The portion of the parietal bone situated 
over the region of this organ, is uniformly very protuberant; 
and'indeed, if the head be uncovered, this peculiar angularity 
of shape may be perceived at a great distance. I concdve 

I . 

* Vena^ationy which Dr Patsuoii calls modemte in the Hindoo, 

to be C99cntial to the establishment of titles, at least ci hereditary titles. 
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it is to this superior development that the nadonal timidity 
of this people must be attributed. 

Fbopeksities.-— Jinotiv^n^M.-— The Hindoo cerebellum 
is uniformly well developed. How is it manifested in the life 
and character of the people? The well known jealousy of this 
nation originates merely in a disagreeable affection of their 
amaiioenuM; the great activity of which, conjoined with large 
self-esteem^ love of apprdbcAwa^ and acqaxsii&venesSy all of 
them highly selfish propenaties, is well known to give the 
tendency to jealousy in love. Polygamy and unnatural 
denres abound. The swarms of children in the villages 
and towns, strike every stranger with astonishment. I 
could here enumerate many hundred anecdotes on the hor- 
rid abuses of this propensity; but we shall cease to be 
alarmed or surprised at the voluminous catalogue, when we 
recollect, that the poor Hindoo is not blessed with Christian 
Revelation, and that, from what we have already said on the 
development of the frontal bone, he has not much reflecting 
power to control the innate fury of this sometimes irresis- 
tible propenaity. 

PhUoprcffenUiveness. -* This <irgan is uniformly very 
fully developed in the Hindoo. According to my obser- 
vations, males and females possess it in the same propor- 
tion. It is manifested by the Hindoos in their predilection 
for domestic quiet; the happiness they seem to feel when 
surrounded by their children ; in their terms of endear- 
ment ; in the spirit of thor lullabies ; and in their frequent 
and ardent embTaoes. A group of native children, quite 
naked, running and jumping about, full of play, sensilbility, 
and innocence, is a most interesting sight. Childhood is 
with them undoubtedly the heyday of their contracted span. 
On seeing such a group, I have often exclaimed with 
RoGXBs :--• 
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^Ahl wlio, Men Mtag o£ ICidf MTigr, 

M Would doud tile tansbuie of their Utde day. 

^ Now ia the May of life, caieering zoondy 

^ Joy winga their feet, joy lifts them from the groond.** 

ConHrucHveness.'^'Ai the assigned localities of this or- 
gan^ the bones are convex in the slightest d^;ree. This b 
the most constant degree of development which the organ 
possesses. I have manipulated many Kindoo heads, where 
this organ was more than moderately developed. Indeed^ 
during my earlier phrenological studies in India, I was in- 
duced to look upon this organ as generally well develc^d. 
In the course of my researches, however, I found my er- 
ror ; and, at the same time, a beautiful confirmation of the 
functions of the organ being perfectly ascertained. I be- 
^gan my phrenological manipulations in India, at a snudl 
town on the banks of the Ganges, called Fort Monghyr j 
and, from the heads of the inhabitants of that populous 
town and neighbourhood, I took my first phrenolo^cal 
notes. My observations in thb town, tended to prove that 
the organ of cons^ructiveness was more than moderately 
developed ; and, in my first report to the Asiatic Sodety at 
Calcutta, I mentioned its degree of development according- 
ly. It is a very angular fact, that this town of Monghyr 
has been, long noted for its superiority in cutlery, gun- 
making, tools, and a great variety of utensils and articlef 
that are the result of mechanical construction. I was noi 
aware of this being the case, till a long time after I had left 
Monghyr. I mention this circumstance, because it is use^ 
f ul to the interests of the science. When tins organ acts iif 
binary concert with the sentiment of vefieraiion or super- 
stition, then temples and idols, though very ample in them*. 
^Ives, are their most complicated performances. 

CombaHveness and Destrvctiveness. — ^The bone at the 
locality assigned to the organ of eomboAveness is near- 
ly flat ; while at that assigned to the organ of desirucHve* 
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ncM the bone is either, quite flaty or indicatea a alight degree 
of ooDcavity. Iq consequence of the hi|^ situation of the 
ears of this nation, some art is required in order to obtain an 
accurate idea of the devdopment of the last mentioned organ, 
in the living subject A Hindoo is averse to fighting e^Kcept. 
ing it be with his tongue. He is seldom attacked^ and there- 
fore be seldoyn exercises the little combativeness he possesses. 
Pugilism is rare in Hindostan. The organ of kmguage 
appears to excite this weak organ the most powerfully. A 
Hindoo is not naturally inclined to destroy animal life ; he 
is scarcely a carnivorous animal ; and he has a tender and 
delicate care over the life and feeling of the most insignifi- 
cant insect, or animalcule. 

Acquisitiveness and SecreHvenes^.'-^The parietal bone 
b most fully developed in the regions which are the lo- 
calities of the organs now under consideration. How, then, 
is this greater cerebral development manifested by the mind 
of the Hindoo ? I might answer this question in a very few 
words, by replying, that Hindoo was only another term for 
fiilsdiood, and that love of money is his darling propensity. 
But I will pardculari8e.-«-A Hindoo will gratify his love of 
soerecy and his desire of gain at the same time. How does 
he pilfer from his European master ? If a servant wishes to 
agiprandise himself at the expense o( his master^s sugar- 
candy, his tea^ or hb money, he will not steal and secrete a 
pound of sugar, or a pound of tea, or twentjr rupe^ No! 
he will filch a small bit of sugar-candy at tea, a aeooi^ at 
tiffin (Indian lunch), and a third at dinner; these he will 
secrete till they accumulate, and then he will sell them. In 
the same way he will treat the tea, and the pice (copper 
coins), and any other article thsCt will admit of a similar in- 
senable mode of abstraction. A Hindoo is even proud of 
his accomplishment in the art of deceiving. Sir Williak 
Jones has been heard to say that in the bazars of Calcutta 
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he could purchase aflSdavits cheaper than asparagufl. Like 
lago, who ever made his fool his purse, a Hindoo is now 
asagning one motive, now a second, now a third, for faia 
conduct, all the mere fictions of his hypocrisy. All this d&- 
odt and covetiveness is thickly covered over with a smooth 
flattering tongue, and the utmost suavity of address. In 
walking through the bazars, and observing this traffic of 
dissimulation, I used to repeat the following lines of Milton 
in the second book of the Paradise Lost : 

^ Bat all is ftlfe and' hollaw ; tho* %hdr tongue 
** Drop manaa ; and can make the worae appear 
•* The better reason, to perplex and dash 
** Maturest councils ; yet their thoughts are low^ 
M To vice industrious ; but to nobler deeds 
** ThnVons and stothftil." 

Guided by a sense of anatomical and phrenological truth, 
and by a love of freedom firom the ^rvitude of the schools, 
I have thus endeavoured, as briefly and clearly as possible, 
negatively and positivdy, to point out the concordance of 
the mental manifestations of the Hindoos with thcar cere- 
bral developments, and I have assigned to each organ its 
appropriate sphere of action. But as Paul in his beautiful 
Episde to the Corinthians writes, ^< As the eye cannot say 
^ to the hand I have no need of thee, nor the head to the 
f^ feet I have no need of thee,*^ so no organ of the brain 
can say to another I have no need of thee. Inother words, 
we must not only allot to each organ its appropriate but 
also its relative share of action. But, it is evident there 
can be no fixed rules laid down for ascertaining the mutual 
action of the feelings and £Eunilties, on account of the end- 
less variations of drcumstance. The just discriminatioa of 
redprocal influences and modes of reaction must be left to 
the sound judgment of the observer. 

LoHfify There is no field so ample for an inquiry into 
Oriental Phrenology as the Bazars of Calcutta, where na- 
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lives fiom all the proviiioes of Hmdostan, and from all 
quarters of Asia, are to be found. I have manipulated 
Hindoos of every province from Cashmere to Cape Como- 
rin, and fiom the banks of the Indus to the forests of Anu 
can ; and the sum of my inductbns from the immense mass 
of observations I have made tends to prove, that die brain 
is superiorly organised in those provinces of Hindostan that 
have been longest subjected to the invasons of Maho- 
medans. 

Hindostan Proper has been longest subjected to the 
Mussulmans, and the brain in the provinces of this division 
enjoys a superior organization to the provinces of the other 
divisions. In the provinces of the Deccan of India, the 
brain is less perfect in organization, still less perfect in the 
provinces of the Mysore, while the cerebral organization of 
the natives of northern Hindostan is the least perfect of all. 
If then, superior cerebral organizadon^ and consequently d« 
vilizadon, has been acquired in a great part of Hindostan by 
the presence of the disciples of Mahomet, with all their over- 
bearing insolence, superstition and sensuality, what may 
we not expect in the lapse of centuries from the impartial 
administration of jusdce, and the annihilation of tyranny ? 
The processes of Nature are slow, but sure. Grenerations 
are necessary for such great innate changes as those of cere^ 
bral organization, and our period of existence on earth 
being so limited is unable to trace them ; and the real 
causes of such alterations are too apt to be overlooked, nay 
are frequendy altogether denied. From the administration 
of British justice, and I fervently hope from the light of 
the Gospel, Hindoos in British India will change in oers- 
bral organization, and consequently in mental manifestation, 
and will be very different from Hindoos subjected to the 
caprices of a native power. In a province contiguous to 
Bengal, the province of Orissa there is now a living ex* 
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unpleor the truth I have beeij nrffug. In one part of 
this proTOice, where there never have been laai^ Mussuli 
mans, and whci« there are no British, the organization of 
the brain is very imperfeet, and here we find Hindoo man* 
ners m prilmtive purify ; whereas in that part of the pro-' 
vinee poteessed by the British^ and inhabited by many 
MUBSoknanS, the oi^ianization of the brain is very superior^ 
and the manners so much improved and dvificed, that thi^ 
Hindoos in this part seem a distinct variety. If the pre^ 
judices and superstitions of tiie Hindoos were rooted out» 
thrir temperate life is well adapted for the reception and 
practice of the Christian Religion, as afibrding that healthy 
and peaceable organic idiosyncrasy, which has the best in- 
fluence over all the faculties, sentiments^ and propenaties 
of Man. 

IkSAKS HoSPXTAt. 

An Indian madhouse is rather a picture of pasavc im- 
bedllity, than a heart-rending scene of raving mania, or of 
moping melancholy. During my residence in Calcutta, 
there were very few acute cases of derangement in the 
Asylum. Many of the patients had been sent from the 
streets and roads, labouring under temporary fits of insanity^ 
from drinking toddy and smoking bang. These were dis- 
charged whenever thdr temporary alienation subsided. The 
house b built in the form of an oblong, and besides com- 
modious cells, has three large courts, kitchen-garden, and 
spacious lawn, for exercismg the patients in the cool of the 
morning and evening. My excellent friend Mr Femble 
Strong, the Surgeon of the Twenty-four Fergunnahs, was 
doing duty at the Institution, and he was extremely sealous 
for the comfort of his patients, and very attentive to their 
distribution, according to the different degrees, shades, and 
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their malady. Thbgdntfeman, under whoi^ 
hoqpttable roof I lived during the nugor part of my ttaj 
in the Indian metnqxKliB, afforded me every amstanoe in 
his power in tarwrneding my phienological studies^ On my 
reoommendation^ Mr Strai^ adopted apbm of noting down 
ia the diary of 'the institution any peculiarities of develop^ 
ment, whedier positive or negative, in the different aspects 
of the skull, which he might observe when he examined a 
patient for admission. This is a plan which I would seri- 
ously recommend to be adopted, by all those who have the 
management of Lunatic Asylums in the British 'Empite, 
It is a knowledge easily obtained ; at all events it can do no 
harm ; as for my own part, I am confident such knowledge 
will often. lead to a successful method of treatment; for I 
am decidedly of tlus opimon, that, as indigestion and dy»^ 
pepsia to the stomach, cough or asthma to the lungs, so, 
mania and melancholia, to the brain* From experience I 
speak, and I firmly believe not in the efficiency of medical 
and dietetical md alone, nor in the efficiency of moral mi^ 
nagement alone (which consists in addresang thdr faculties^ 
sentiments, and propensiues, so as to change their combina- 
tions, and their redprocal influences and modes of reaction), 
but in the combined powers of medical, dietetical, and phre- 
nological influences ; which influences I maintain, if judi- 
dously directed, are certiun antidotes to many cases of de- 
rangement now in the (ells of many of the asylums of this 
Empire. But ere long I ardently hope, that all those who are 
placed in the management of these useful institutions, will 
see the necessity of never separating medical and dietetical 
from phrenological influences. 

It is foreign to the limits of this memw to particularize 
all the different peculiarities in the shape and contour of 
the skull, which presented themselves in the Inaane Ho^i- 
tal of Calcutta. Suffice it to say, that it was impossible to 
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walk through the apartments of the house, without bang 
struck by the truncated foreheads of the ufiot8»*-4)y a laige 
protuberance aboTe the ear in a Mussulman, whohadmur- 
defed all his Ssunily in afit of phrenzy,— <uid by aooncavity 
in that part of the parietal bone asagned for the:<organ of 
Mtlf^eskem^ in a Malay girl, who was the very emUem of 
hashfulness and slovenliness, and who had no nunre r^ard 
for her person and habits than a bnite^^. 



* The Committee think it proper to mentioii^ that Dr Fatsbsok derived 
knowledge of Phrenology from Dr Spvrihum*! octavo work, '^ The Phjaio- 
gnomica] System,*' without the benefit of any additional instruction. The pre- 
ceding memoir not only harmonizes in principle with the general doctrines 
of the sdenoe, bat contains several new and important suggestions, fbunded 
upon observations made by the Author in Hindoataa, which coincide with 
ooodnaioos dmwn by other phreoologistBy from similar pheaomena observed 
in Europe. This, probably, is the first instance, in the history of the Phi- 
losophy of Mind, in which such an accordance has occurxed ; and, while it 
alRjtds presumptive evidence of the truth of Phrenoiogy, it adds an example 
of the vast superiority, in respect of consistency and pracUcal application, of 
pfaUosoiiby fimnded upon observation over hypotheaes, however ingeniouay 
derived from 
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Author. ISrno. 8s. bds. 
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